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ER method was not so different from that of 

the modern mother. Grecian babies were 

bathed with fine oils and pure tepid water. 
Now the little folks have Palmolive, the famous Palm 
and Olive oil soap. Valued through the ages for 
their wonderful cleansing qualities, these ‘‘fine oils’ 
are combined for modern users in a most con- 
venient and practical form. The creamy lather of 
Palmolive introduces you to luxury enjoyed by the 
ancients, but in a delightful form they never knew. 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


Other luxuries of the toilet known only to modern 
users are Palmolive Shampoo and Cream and the 
new Palmolive Powder, Vanishing Cream, Talcum 
and Shaving Soap, that now are for sale every- 
where by leading dealers. The price of the Face 
Powder, Creams and Shampoo is 50 cents each, 
that of the Talcum and Shaving Stick 25 cents each. 
If your dealer has not yet secured his supply of 
these latest Palmolive products, write us, enclosing 
the price of the article desired, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


anadian F y 1157 George St., Toronto 2 5 


THREEFOLD 
SAMPLE 
Or? £ 
Liberal cake of Palm 
olive, bottle of Sham- 
poo and tube of Cream 
pac ked im neat sample 
package. all mailed on 
receipt of five two 


cem stamps. 
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(By the House of Kuppenheimer) 











F a distinguished group 
of Kuppenheimer Models 
this season, one of the most 

engaging is the BEAUFORT— 

A young men’s style with the 
shapely lines of the current 
mode. 

The coat has three buttons, but 
it is worn open to the third, which 
fastens in the usual way or with 
a link button—while the waist- 
coat has the new fold military 
collar. 


Young men are 


growing more critical ' 
as to the source oftheir ~ 
fashions. They have yi 


more regard every day 
for correct style and show 


a decided tendency to rely <a 

on the broad guarantee of m 

the Kuppenheimer Label. > - 
The House of Kuppenheimer sup- . 


plies young men’s styles to the best {> 
metropolitan trade. The values are | 
as right as the clothes. 


Prices — $20 to $40 


Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold by a repre- 
sentative store in nearly every Metropolitan 
center of the United States and Canada 
Your name on a post card will bring you 


our Book of Fashions. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO 


louse of Kuppenheimer 
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| Var sity Fifty Five 


(the stylish suit) 
Here it is for fall—the livest, snappiest design 
Hart Schaffner§ ever made in suits for young men. You can see it, in 


ee 


right 1915 by Hart Schaffner & Mars 





Marx 


various models, in fine fabrics, in any store that sells our 
clothes. It’s smart enough, “dashing” enough for a man to wear on 
his honeymoon. What more can be said for a suit of clothes? 


$25 is a big value-getting price; our label is your safe 
guard; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


You'l/ see this picture in the store windows. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago New York 
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WOMEN 


ing an inahnenabie right 








Noble women, like Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Mrs. Liver- 
more and Julia Ward Howe, 
went about the country lec- 
turing in its favor. But the 
issue seemed rather an aca- 
demic one, and was not then 
believed to be pressing or 
within the range of practical 
politics. I had the privilege 
of hearing some of these pres- 
entations of the question. My 
father and mother were both 
in favor of women’s voting, 
and I wrote a commencement 
address, when I graduated 
from Woodward High School, 
in Cincinnati, in which I ad- 
I had read John 
Stuart Mill’sessay on the sub- 
jection of women, and it 
seemed to me that the case was 
a clear one for this reform. 
That was more than forty 
years ago. In the interval I 
have had occasion to study 
more intimately the nature 
and working of our popular 
government, and have noted 
the arguments pro and con on 
the Woman Suffrage issue. I 
believe that I can separate 


vocated it. 








inseparable from citizenship 


like the right lo protection by 
the Government at me or 
abroad, would lead to absurd 
ity. On such a theory the 
suffrage should be extended 
to children and babes in arm 
indeed, l have read an earnest 
address by a woman, a school 
superintendent in Kansas en 
thused with the theory that 
suffrage is a sacred and inalien 
able right of every individual, 
who urged that children ought 
to be given the right. 

The question, then, 
whether women shall be given 
the suffrage is to be argued 
and determined on the issuc 
whether it would be better for 
the Government, for society 
and for the women that they 
should vote, and not on any 
a priori theory that it is their 
right. 

Why do we believe that 
popular government is the 
best form of government? It 
is not because there is some 
thing inherently good in a 
people’s governing itself. We 
do not seek liberty just be 
cause it is called liberty 
Popular government, self 








myself in their consideration 
from the heat which the dis- 
cussion has engendered, and 
which, I am bound to say, does not help to reach a satisfactory conclusion. When I 
hear the arguments of ardent suffragists as to the good things that are to flow from the 
voting of women, many of them seem to me so fanciful and unattainable that they 
incline me against their cause. On the other hand, when I hear from antisuffrage 
champions the dire results that are permanently to follow such a political change, I find 
myself out of sympathy with their views also. In considering the arguments of the 
suffragists for the immediate extension of the ballot to women it will help the clearness 
of thought to define the nature of the electoral suffrage and to point out certain distinctions 
between it and citizenship that are often confused. 

Under the Federal Constitution the qualification for suffrage had been left to the states 
without limitation until the Fifteenth Amendment, when they and the United States 
were forbidden to deny the suffrage to anyone otherwise entitled to vote, merely because 
of hisrace, color or previous condition of servitude. The franchise has never been regarded 
as an inalienable right of an American citizen. Women and children born in the United 
States, or naturalized and resident there, are citizens of the United States and are entitled 
to all the protection and guaranties of individual rights enjoyed by adult males. The 
franchise has been granted or withheld by the states as seemed best to them to secure 
the best government. In early days only those who subscribed to the Christian religion 
could vote in some states. In other states only those who owned a certain amount of 
realty, or an equivalent in personal property, could vote. Some states required and 
still require an educational test to qualify those who exercise the franchise. 


Electoral Suffrage Not an Inherent Right in This Country 


Mest of these restrictions, however, have now been abolished. Some restrictions 
still remain to illustrate the distinction I wish to emphasize. The suffrage is not 
extended to minors, because the minor with average intelligence and maturity is not 
thought to have the discretion and experience to exercise the power wisely in the public 
interest. The suffrage has been extended in some states to resident aliens who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, but generally it is withheld from them because 
they are not supposed to have a feeling of allegiance to the state or country insuring its 
patriotic exercise. Since the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment the legislatures of the 
South have been astute to provide disqualifications for the suffrage which would in effect 
exclude the negro without violating the amendment, and this on the assumption that 
the Southern negro is generally not competent to exercise the franchise either to his own 
advantage or that of the community at large. 


I Have Noted the Arguments Pro and Con on the Woman Suffrage Issue 


government and liberty are 
merely means to an end, and 

that end is the happiness of 
the community and the individual 
is to afford to all individuals 


they would have in life 


The summum bonum sought by human government 
as nearly equal opportunity as possible to pursue that which 


If people of good average intelligence, political capacity and 


proper self-restraint govern themselves, they are more likely to secure to individuals the 
liberty, and to the community as a whole the freedom of action, which will produce the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number. If every class represented in a community 
and having intelligence and capacity to know its own interest, has a voice in the govern 
ment, 


than where some other set of men is charged with attending to its affairs 


its interest is much more likely in the long run to be considered properly and fairly 


But Not Yet 
XK AIN, with all classes represented in the government it is 


to be better able to maintain law and order that are essential to the welfere of all 
the people 


American Women Should Vote 
likely to be stronger and 


Popular government, then, is the best means of securing happiness for all the 





people, first, because by representation of all the classes it tends to securs istice f 
all classes, and by being the result of the action of all classes it coramands the greatest 
permanent strength to do the thing that government mustdo. This is not mere theoretic 
a priori reasoning. It is demonstrated by the history of the hundred and twenty-five 


years of the life of this government, the character of which, though subjected to tremendou 
This is proof that it ha 


strain, has changed less than any government in the world 








carried out its purposes in securing happiness to its people with more ce " 
government that been established since it took its place an gy the nat 

Why, then, will it be asked, upon these two premises, should women 1 ‘ t 
granted the suffrage? They constitute a class in number equal to half the adult; at 
Will their welfare not be better secured if they are given a voice in the governmer 


charged with protecting it, than if it be left to men alone? Will not their participat 


in the government give it greater strength, solidarit peace and permanence 

In the end I think these questions must be answered in the affirmative. 1f the suffrage 
is sufficiently delayed to give better preparation to women as a class for the exerciac 
of the franchise, its advantages will outweigh its probable injurious consequer 

The effect of woman suffrage upon women’s economic and social conditior 
comparatively small, because women as a class are not clearly distinct from the member 
of the present electorate, in their political, social and economic interests, so that thos 
interests have been neglected by the present electorate It not like the enlargement 
of the franchise in England by the two Electoral Reform B in which the | a 
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extended to those who had theretofore no voice, and who 
had interests plainly different from those of the existing 
electorate. [ would not say that women do not constitute 
a distinct class in any sense, but men and women have so 
many identical interests and so many opinions in common 
that the cleavage between the sexes as political classes has 
not been clear or marked. This is why woman suffrage as a 
practical issue has not arisen before the present generation. 
it is a hundred and thirty-nine years since our ancestors 
announced to mankind by their revolution that taxation 
for governmental purposes without representation is un- 
just, that all men are born free and equal, and that the 
basis of all just government must rest on the consent of 
the governed. It was long ago settled that the word “‘citi- 
in the Federal Constitution included not only men 
and women, but children, and that the protection of the 
Government, the guaranties of life, liberty and property 
and the pursuit of happiness were secured to all. Since 
our Government was founded, however, women have been 
taxed and have had no voice in the government through 
the franchise. There was one state, New Jersey, in which, 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, women might 
vote; but then the right was taken away, and it had prob- 
ably not been muchexercised before it was taken away. 

Why did not Thomas Jefferson and those who strongly 
upheld the widest democracy in government and the 
extension of the franchise suggest that women should be 
allowed by the states to vote? If it was true that to with- 
hold suffrage from them was really taxing them without 
representation, would it not have occurred to our ancestors 
that they were guilty of a glaring inconsistency? Now 
what was the reason for not giving the franchise to women? 
The family and the home formed a unit in which the mem- 
bers had a common interest and were so completely bound 
together that, when the father at the head of the family 
and the sons who were themselves to become heads of 
families in the future were given votes, it was thought that 
the interests of the other members of the family, the 
mother and the sisters and the daughters and the minor 
children, had preper political representation. The men of 
the family were physically stronger, were generally the 
breadwinners, were brought into business affairs and into 
contact with other men and had opportunity to keep 
abreast of public matters, and so found delegated to them, 
by common consent, the duty of attending to that part of 
the family interests involved in the municipal, state and 
national governments. 

The women, on the other hand, accepting the duty of 
bearing children and nurturing and rearing them, and 
engaged in domestic matters and home making, never in 
any considerable number until recently conceived the idea 
that they were in any way deprived of privilege or right 
because they did not vote. Women were not educated in 
the early days of the Republic with any view to enabling 
them to take an interest in public affairs. It is only within 
eventy-five years that the higher education of women has 
hud any encouragement, and with their lack of practical 
business experience few women were thought competent 
to discharge political duties. Marriage and the institution 
of the family and the home made a conflict of political, 
social or economic interest between members of the same 
family of different sexes seem impossible. 

Of course this view failed to take into consideration the 
women who were not married and who never were to be 
married, and those who had no men so related to them 
as really to constitute them their representatives. Such 
women, however, were in the small minority. In the 
popular mind the young women who were not married 
were expected to be married, and the women who did not 
marry were looked upon as having been failures. I do not 
subscribe to the justice or wisdom of this view. I am only 
pointing out why the question has not sooner arisen. 


‘ ” 
7en 


Suffrage Arguments Not Justified by Facts 


B' IT it is said that women have always had class interests 
of a substantial kind distinct from those of men in the 
unjust disability of married women in respect to their own 
property. This and her lack of power to carry on business 
or to enjoy her individual earnings independently of her 
husband's control, and the inequality between them in the 
interest that the survivor tock in the property of the other, 
were of feudal origin arid were firmly established by the 
English common law and remained in the statutes of many 
tates, but have gradually been recognized as unjust and 
been removed. Then the preference given to the 
father in respect to the guardianship of the children, another 
reminiscence of the ancient common law, has yielded to a 
juster view, and now the guardianship is determined in all 
courts of equity, not by the rights of either parent but by 
the welfare of the children. 

Te-day it takes all the ingenuity of partisan advocates 
to find here and there in the statutes some archaic remains 
of that former “subjection of women.” It has been 
remedied without the votes of the women, not as a class 
question but because men as the heads of the families, 
with liberal views, have seen its injustice. No equal- 
suffrage Western State has laws more liberal to women 


have 


than a number of the Eastern States where they are denied 
the ballot. Indeed in Massachusetts there are statutory 
provisions that limit men in the control of their earnings 
in the interest of their wives. 

The present movement for woman suffrage cannot, 
therefore, be founded on so narrow an issue as married 
women’s disabilities. They have been substantially re- 
moved without it. What, then, is the reason for the 
crusade—and I use that expression in no discrediting 
sense—for votes for women? What has inspired the many 
sincere and earnest women who are actively engaged in 
promoting the cause? 

For thirty years we had an enormous material expansion 
in this country, in which we all forgot ourselves in the 
enthusiasm of expanding our material resources and in 
making ourselves the richest nation on earth. We did this 
through the use of the principle of organization and com- 
bination, and through the development of our national 
resources. In the encouragement of the investment of 
capital we nearly transferred complete political power 
to those who controlled corporate wealth and we were in 
danger of a plutocracy. 

Gradually the people came to realize our danger, and 
there has been in the last decade a great reform. Corpora- 
tions have been driven out of politics, politics have been 
purified, and though, of course, corruption here and there 


Married Women With the Ballot Will be Able to Pro« 
tect Themselves Against the Brutality and Oppression 
of Their Husbands 


remains, the boss and the machine have been disen- 
throned, or at least have been disconnected from monopoly 
and financial combination. In effecting this great reform 
the people were deeply stirred. They came to doubt the 
value of the representative system of government, and 
they sought the system of direct government by them- 
selves, with the hope that thereby they could clinch the 
reform they had accomplished. They became ashamed of 
themselves in their worship of wealth, and they turned to 
help those who had not shared in the general prosperity, 
who had limped behind in the race. A wave of greater 
fraternal feeling swept over the country which was almost 
synchronous with the wave of protest and reform against 
the political rule of wealth. 

This feeling has prompted a great deal of valuable 
uplifting in social legislation, in tenement-house acts, 
factory acts, sweatshop acts, health legislation, the crusade 
against tuberculosis and other diseases, the spread of which 
can be avoided by hygienic regulation, the improvement in 
sewage and in the water supply, safety-appliance acts for 
the reduction in the danger to employees on railways and 
in the use of machinery, the rural delivery, the parcel post, 
the pure-food act, the antinarcotic act, the white-slave 
act, the abolition of the fellow-servant rule, the putting 
of the employee on a level of equality in dealing with the 
employer, the workmen’s-compensation acts, and many 
other provisions of a wise and helpful character; and, in 
the promotion of these, leading women of philanthropic 
interest have been helpful and suggestive. But such meas- 
ures have been adopted quite as generally in states having 
only male suffrage as in those having equal suffrage. 

The movement, however, has had its excesses. It has 
developed a spirit of hostility against the fortunate and 
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the well-to-do and against organized capital's pursuing its 
legitimate function. The people were led to foolish ex- 
tremes. A period of wild and radical legislation followed, 
based on the fallacy that all suffering, all inequality of 
condition, and all poverty, whether the result of inexorable 
economic law or not, could be removed by statute. The 
poverty and hardships to which poor women were subject 
in the low wages which they were paid and the dependence 
of those who were married upon their husbands, often cruel 
and inconsiderate, aroused the kindly concern of their 
fellow women. 

The movement for woman suffrage has had its great 
source and impetus in the belief that great reform in the 
condition of women can be effected by law which men are 
reluctant to enact, but which woman will secure if given 
a voice in the government. It is pressed upon us that 
married women with the ballot will be able to protect 
themselves against the brutality and oppression of their 
husbands. This is an argument that comes from leaders of 
the great settlements in the slums of the great cities, who 
see the suffering that wives undergo in the congested cen- 
ters in the large cities. Again, it is said that by the power 
of the ballot the occupations of women can be increased 
and their wages equalized with those of men. So we find 
that in 2 number of the states where the confidence in the 
efficacy of legislation to accomplish every good is greatest, 
woman suffrage has been welcomed. 

Advocates of votes for women point out that widowed- 
mothers’ pension laws, eight-hour laws for women and 
minimum wages for women have been enacted in all the 
eleven states where female suffrage exists, while such laws 
have been adopted in only a part of the states where 
women do not vote. Such laws are measures the wisdom of 
which may well be doubted. They are millennial legisla- 
tion. The economic losses, the state burdens and the 
pauperization that are likely to follow such laws furnish a 
poor argument for woman suffrage if it is to lead to such 
legislation. One of the greatest dangers we are facing 
to-day is the enormous cost of government and the rapidly 
increasing burden of public debt. By taking too much 
from the prudent and industrious to help the unfortunate, 
the thriftless and the idle, and by teaching all to look to 
the public treasury for support, thrift and saving will be 
discouraged, independence and strength of character will 
be destroyed. 


Will the Coveted Panacea Work? 


S IT possible by law to relieve women from the economic 

burdens that they now labor under, and will the ballot 
give to them a protection against the hardships of unhappy 
married life? I don’t quite see how legislation can set at 
naught the economic law which fixes the wages of women 
at a lower standard than those of men. This is due, first, 
to the fact that a man, with his physical superiority, can 
render better physical service than a woman. Then, his 
physical superiority creates a larger demand for man’s 
labor than for woman’s labor, which must affect the wage 
level. 

Man’s wages are not higher than woman's because he 
has a vote. It may be that demand for more labor, as in 
the case of the Great War, will disclose a wider field for 
women’s labor than heretofore. But this will arise from 
economic causes and not from the ballot or legislation. 
The minimum wage will probably only exclude many 
women from opportunity to earn anything without appre- 
ciably raising the wages of those who do earn the minimum. 
Where salaries and wages are fixed by political officers 
arbitrarily, the influence of the voting of women will be 
direct, and efforts will at once be made, in the face of the 
economic law of supply and demand, and at great addi- 
tional expense to the state and national government, to 
equalize the salaries of men and women in public employ- 
ment. Such equality in nonpolitical employment, how- 
ever, cannot be brought about by legislation. 

It is also difficult to see how the opportunity to vote 
once in a year will enable a wife to defend herself against 
her, husband’s brutal and drunken aggression. Perhaps 
she might have more influence with the police. Perhaps 
her complaint might be given more weight if she were a 
voter than now, but I doubt it. The only probable effect 
will be to double the political power of such a husband. | 
don’t think that women would be any better off from the 
economic standpoint, or in their relation to their hus- 
bands, than they will be under the normal progress that 
will be made even if the existing electorate is unchanged. 
The experience in Wyoming, where women have had the 
vote for twenty-five years, and in the other states, where 
they have had it for ten years, shows the condition of women 
not to be substantially better from an economic standpoint 
than it is in the states in which women have not had votes. 
If woman suffrage had developed a more favorable place for 
women to earn their livelihood it would be clearly apparent. 
In the freedom and ease of migration from one state to 
another the women of other states would be attracted. 

Women as a class aresaid to be better than men morally, 
and so their voting must elevate the morality of politics. 
It is pointed out that the penitentiaries have many more 












men than women. 


In respect to sexual morality and 
drunkenness women are better than men. Men's passions 
are greater and they commit more crimes of violence. Asa 
sex, women have not the physical courage of men, and this 
restrains many of them from breaches of the peace. Due 
to this, and also because their opportunities and tempta- 
tions are fewer, they do not commit so many crimes against 
property. Their very dependence upon men in the family 
and in life, and their removal from the business activities, 
have thus kept them more than men out of the criminal 
court. 

I question, however, whether in politics and in resistance 
to corruption we should find any sturdier honesty among 
women than among men. As a body it is said they would 
insist on a higher moral tone in legislation. I don’t think 
the present moral tone of our legislation can be criticized, 
if that is determined by its purposes as professed in its 
preamble or by its promoters. Legislatures of men are not 
prone to legislative protection of vice or evil, nor are they 
reluctant to enact laws denouncing it and to claim credit 
for it. It was a congress of men that passed the White 
Slave Act, the Pure Food Act, and the act to prevent the 
spread of the cocaine and other drug habits. The most 
common defect in legislation is not in the ideal good aimed 
at, but in the !ack of practical provision for its attainment. 
Women will not be any better able to cure this defect than 
men. 

There has been much indignation expressed at the 
greater penalty visited by society upon a woman who sins 
morally than that upon a man. Advocates of woman 
suffrage have argued that when women vote this can be 
changed. Such a claim is a fair illustration of the funda- 
mental error of much of the case the suffragists present. 
The error is in the assumption that legislation can cure all 
inequalities which they conceive to be wrongs. The in- 
equality in this case is not found in the law. Men and 
women under the law are subject to equal penalties for 
sexual crimes. The inequality and injustice, if it be one, 
is in the attitude of society toward the subject, and statute 
law is helpless to control the view of society, or what Pro- 
fessor Sumner, for want of a better word, has called the 
mores. 

It is said that women will vote for prohibition, and that, 
therefore, if they are given the vote we shall be rid of the 
saloon evil. To those of us who do not think that the 
saloon evil can be abolished by general prohibition, either 
national or statewide, in states with large cities, and that 
the result of the effort would be worse than present con- 
ditions, this argument does not appeal. The lack of expe- 
rience in affairs, and the excess of emotion on the part of 
women in reaching their political decisions upon questions 
of this kind, are what would lower the average practical 
sense and self-restraint of the electorate in case they were 
admitted to it now. 


Dramatic Effect Without Logical Force 


T IS natural that women interested in public affairs, and 
much better qualified by education and character to vote 
than the average male elector, should resent the fact that 
so many men inferior to them in these respects should be 
given the ballot. A company of prominent women, college 
graduates in an academic garb, attended the swearing-in 
as citizens of a number of aliens in a United States court in 
New York City. They did this as a protest against a polit- 
ical system under which such men could vote, and they were 
excluded. The studied drainatic effect of this protest was 
greater than its logical force. If the change which these 
ladies advocate included only women as well qualified as 
they are for the ballot, it would have been unanswerable. 
The number of women enfranchisement would 
improve the elec 
rate is legion. 
Take, for instance, 
the women of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in 
which for two hun- 
dred years women 
have been trained 
by education and ex- 
perience to exercise 
in their communities 
equal voice and re- 
ponsibility with the 
men. But no one pro- 
poses to limit the 
franchise when ex- 
tended to women any 
more than it is lim- 
ited in the case of 
men. It may be con- 
ceded that it would 
be impracticable un- 
der present political 
conditions to impose 
such a limitation. 
Therefore, the ques- 
tion is not to be 


whose 


to- 


Let Us, Therefore, Not Force the 
Batlot Inte Woman's Hands on Theory 
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considered in the light of the fitness of the most intelligent 
and best-qualified women, as compared with that of the 
least-qualified male voters, but rather in view of the average 
qualification of the great body of women. As to them, it 
is useless to deny that at present, in the matter of educa- 
tion, training and experience in affairs of life outside the 
home, and in the matter of interest in political affairs, 
they are substantially inferior to men in fitness for the ballot. 

The admission to citizenship and the suffrage of aliens 
after five-years residence adds to the electorate men whose 
political experience, intelligence and patriotic interest are 
undoubtedly less than that of not only women college 
graduates but also the average woman citizen. The theory 
of this liberality to aliens is that the electorate is so large 
as compared with the number thus admitted that their 
accession will not substantially reduce the average fitness 
of the present electorate, and that the responsibility of 
suffrage will be beneficial in educating them to the new 
duty and in stimulating their new allegiance. The doubling 
of the present electorate by adding all adult women, 
including naturalized female aliens, would have an effect 
upon the character of the electorate much more serious. 

There is a large body of women, probably a majority, 
who do not wish to vote and who are opposed to receiving 
the franchise. The vigor with which a referendum to women 
to decide the issue has been opposed by the leading advo- 
cates of woman suffrage in Massachusetts and New York 
supports this conclusion. If this be true, it furnishes a very 
good reason for thinking that the women voters as a whole 
would not respond quickly to the obligation imposed upon 
them if the right to vote were given them, and, therefore, 
that for a considerable time we should not have in the 
actual vote cast by the women the average intelligence 
of the entire body of women voters. The undesirables, 
especially women in congested city centers, would be easily 
induced to vote. 

There are many respectable women of average intelli- 
gence whose interest, however, has not been roused, who 
are listless on the subject, and who would decline to make 
any sacrifice of time or convenience to perform their duty if 
given thefranchise. In the country districts, where it takes 
effort to register and to vote, this is a serious matter even 
with men. It will be much more obstructive in the case of 
women. The women who actively oppose the extension of 
the franchise are, many of them, of the most intelligent class 
and their views would tend to keep them from the polls. 
It is a substantial reason for delaying the coming of the 
ballot to women that more than half of them now do not 
wish to have it. One of the chief grounds for giving every 
class a voice in the Government is to satisfy its desires and 
induce it tosupport and strengthen the Government. But 
if a class does not desire the responsibility and will not 
meet that responsibility by its best average intelligence, 
the reason fails. 

It is said that it is no objection to granting the franchise 
that only a minority of the women desire it. Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw is reported to have said: 


I believe in women suffrage whether all women vote or 
no women vote; whether all women vote right or all women 
vote wrong; whether women will love their husbands after 
they vote or forsake them; whether they will neglect their 
children or never have any children. 


If Doctor Shaw is correctly reported, her words would 
seem to indicate that she thinks the exercise of the fran- 
chise the highest good in and of itself, and that its denial 
presents a moral issue so fundamental that a discussion of 
the effect of granting the ballot to women is entirely irrele 
vant. With one who holds this view I can find no common 
ground upon which to argue the merits of the question 
To me the ballot is part of the machinery of popular gov 
ernment, and the granting of it or the 
withholding of it is properly to be 
determined by the effect it will have 
upon the 
ment and of society and upon the 
welfare of the persons who are to be 


character of the gover 


given the right to cast it 

Others have likened the attitucds 
of women against the ballot to the 
unwillingness of some slaves to be 
free. It is urged it was no argument 
in favor of slavery that the slaves 
did not desirefreedom. The analogy 
of slavery is a very forced one, and i 
ost unfortunate in its reflection on 
» majority of women if they do not 
desire the ballot. It charges them 
with a lack of intelligence and capac 
ity to understand their own welfare 
that would not argue strongly in 
favor of their capacity to make good 
electors. 

We are furnished with certificates 
from the governors and senators in 
all the states where woman suffrage 
has been adopted that its operatior 
has been most beneficial. In some 











of the 
anyone to express an intelligent 
the change. 
of the ch 
it in the character of the 
result of the doubled elect of 
are interested witnesses, who would hardly attack hail 
the electorate if they were hoping in any way to continu 
office through the choice of that electorate. Moreover 
the new states where the suffrage has been adopted fo 
length of time conditions are very different from those of 
the Eastern and more populous states 


instances sufficient time has not elapsed to ena 
judgment on the Tect of 


And in other states where the beneficial re 





nge is certified to, there is no visible evidence 
government that ha een t 
orate some { 


ese Wilnesst 





The campaign conducted by some leaders of womer 
secure immediate suffrage does not commer 
The violence of the suffragettes in England, their destru 
tion of property, their risking of human life and their 
general defiance of law show a hysterical condition of mind 
which strongly supports the view that such advocates and 
their sympathizers have no such common sense or self 
restraint as to fit them to exercise political power. And i 
this country the arguments used in the suffrage journak 
are so extreme and absurd in the claims they make as t 
what woman suffrage will do, that they confirm 
that the immediate doubling of the electorate by adding all 
the adult women will not add to the poise or pra al sense 
of the electorate 


d their caus 





the view 


Absurd Implications of a Suffrage Cartoon 


HAVE before me the Woman’s Journal and Suffrage 

News, of June 5, 1915, with a cartoon entitled Meanwhil 
They Drown. A man and a woman are on a wharf above 
the water in which are women struggling, one with a mon 
ster labeled White Slavery, another with something repre 
senting a sweatshop, a third holding a baby in her arms 
fighting Disease, a fourth contending with Filth. The 
man on the platform has a life preserver in his hand 
marked Votes for Women, but refuses to throw it to the 
drowning women below, saying: ‘“* When all women want it! 
will throw it to them.”’ The woman fashionably dressed sits 
watching her drowning sisters and says: ‘‘ We don't need it 

The implications from such a cartoon are so absurd and 
unjust to opponents of suffrage that they ought not to aid 
the cause. On the whole, it is fair to say that the immediat« 
enfranchisement of women will increase the proportion of 





the hysterical element of the electorate to such a degre« 


that it will be injurious to the public welfare. It wil 
increase the danger of unwise millennial legislation and wil! 
promote the influence of “organized emotion” in the 


conduct of our Government 
But though I am opposed to woman suffrage now I re« 
ognize that it is likely to come some time. If it can b 
delayed until a great majority of the women desire it, and 
have become better prepared to exercise it, 1 think it will 
be a correct and useful extension of the democratic princi 
ple. The benefit it will ultimately bring will be ir 
solidarity and strength to the Government, because of the 
increase of the electorate and in widening woman's sphere 
of thought and action by added interests and responsibility 
This benefit will come slowly and imperceptibly. The 
is not acutely and immediately Hence th 
wisdom of delaying the change until it can be made without 
the injury to the electorate which the immediate granting 
of the right is likely to cause. 
Women nrore 
formerly. 
much more varied act 
They are finding more avenues for earning a 
Wome n's 


In church work, in socia 


greater 


iss uc 


important 


now than 


They are taking a wider interest and displaying 


are being widely educated 


ivities outside the home than a get 
eration ago. 
livelihood opening to them clubs have bee! 
organized all over the country 
settlement work, in philanthropy and in charity many « 
them effort They are pushing 


are spending and energy 





reforms. By the very suffrage agitation they have awal 
ened a greater terest in publi affairs among wome 
whether the favor or oppose suffrage | believe that th 
ampaigns will increase the number of womet ivori 
ffrage until a majority w ll join in the demand 
All these things are preparing women tor the balot 
even those w ) ‘ pposed to it Meantime the co 
not going to ih being 
dep ed ol the vote I ‘ 
There is no great evil w! ti 
being kept out ol thelra ' 
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By Edwin Balmer 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


Over His Shoutder He Saw the Masthead 
Lantern Almost Down to the Sea 


¢ 


HE morning was hot in the South Atlan- 

tic—hot, cloudless and glaring; for two 

hours there had been barely enough 

ze to turn a dozen times the arms of the anemometer 

on the forward deck of the Explorer; and the ship lay, 

with engines stopped, on a smooth and silent sea. A shim- 

streaked now and then with the pink and 

purple iridescence of the rainbow—was rising from the 

warm surface as the sun assailed it; the barometer was 

steady, and in that part oi the Atlantic there was no current 

or even a recordable drift when the wind was absent. The 

red seaweed all about; a black, battered cask motionless 

bits of broken spars and painted stuff, on which 

gulls rested—proclaimed that the little American vessel 

was in one of those dead seas within the sea to which the 

winds and currents carry the flotsam of the oceans, collect- 
ing there all floating things and bearing nothing away. 

In any ordinary season the stillness and isolation of this 
area would make it ideal for the purposes of the Explorer, 
but recently mines had been reported by ships passing to 
the south; so a sailor was stationed to scan carefully each 
object floating close to the ship, and young John Winthrop 
Moberly, in command, himself glanced all about the 
water before settling under his awning on deck, where his 

arts had heen spread on a table. 

Curious charts his were, and absolutely unconnected 
with any ordinary object of seamanship. They concerned 
that empty expanse of the South Atlantic between Brazil 
and the Cape of Good Hope, where for days, steaming in any 
direction, no shore or rock or reef breaks the surface of the 
But Moberly’s charts of that basin, instead of being 
blank or recording only compass variations, were traced 
over with contour lines—ranges of mountains miles high 
were sketched in; plains, plateaus, valleys, with the 
nature of the soil of each described, the character of the 
life in each region, and the temperature that prevailed 
for the charts were of the land below the water and defined 
the mighty abysses at the bottom of the ocean. 

And on that morning the Explorer was floating over 
what was likely to prove the most’stupendous valley of the 

ea. Well to the east, as the charts showed, began the rise 

from the bottorn of those submerged sierras whose loftiest 
pinnacles to the north break the surface to form George 
Island and its consort mountaintop, St. Helena, where 
Napoleon died in exile: and whose far southern summits 
protrude as the isle of Tristan da Cunha and as Inacces- 
Rock. Well to the west started the rise of those 
ocean-engulfed Alps whose Mont Blanc and Matterhorn 
peaks are the reefs of Martin Vas Rock. 

Beneath the Explorer there were no mcuntains—the 
contour lines denoted only a valley of stupendous depths; 
four thousand, four thousand and five hundred, were the 
figures written in Moberly’s hand along these lines. They 
figured fathoms of depth below; and they told that on the 
horizon to the west, two days before, Moberly had found 
bottom almost five milesdown. The next day thesea depth 
had passed five miles. Plainly to-day’s sounding—if only 
the slope far in the depths below continued to fall away to 
must make the record depth, not only for this 


mering vapor 


thead; 


sible 


the east 


They Were on Their Feet, Screaming 
Wiidly Through the Fog 


expedition but for all; it must locate the very abyss of the 
world, the mightiest discovered deep! 

“The Moberly Deep!” he confidently named it to him- 
self, as he was satisfied that the present position of his 
vessel was right for this day’s sounding. He stepped over 
beside the big drums amidships, on which the miles of 
sounding line were wound, and near which lay the great 
leaden weights. He directed the sailors at the drums: 

“You can start letting down the line. When four thou- 
sand fathoms are down call me up if I am not on deck.” 

He glanced again out over the sea and then went below 
and forward to the dining saloon. The Explorer—except 
for the drums and the ropes on deck, and the space below 
given to laboratories for the examination and preservation 
of deep-sea species—was a yacht, and the private property 
of Moberly. The dining saloon, which looked out on the 
sea through open ports at each side, was in white enamel 
and blue; electric fans stirred a breeze that encountered 
a refrigerating coil concealed somewhere. 

Moberly felt, with gratification, the coolness of the 
room. Three of his guests were delaying over their coffee 
and iced grapefruit. They were Anthony Rand and his 
wife, Marcia—she was about forty and, therefore, twelve 
years older than Moberly, though she was his first cousin 
and Janice Rand. 

Janice, slight and active, was not yet twenty-four; she 
was Anthony’s niece. When the Explorer was clearing 
Cape Cod the society reporters of the Boston papers 
chronicled her inclusion in the yacht’s company by saying 
that she was accompanying her aunt and her uncle, the 
latter of whom had been ordered to sea by his physician; 
but the devotees of the society columns were aware that, 
if Anthony Rand was under orders, the orders were his 
wife’s, and that he and Marcia were on the cruise to accom- 
pany Janice. For Janice and Winthrop had been bene- 
ficiaries of one of those Boston betrothals arranged between 
mothers, and “‘understood,” while the girl was yet in a 
Back Bay finishing school and the boy was at Harvard. 

The ethics of such engagements normally is that the 
man must free the girl whenever she wishes; but she pre- 
serves an option on him. This engagement, however, 
proved an exception. Janice neglected her option, while 
Winthrop refrained from forgetting his. This voyage was 
an effort on the part of her relatives to lead her to know 
Winthrop better and to bring her to her senses. Yet, 
though the Explorer had lost the Provincetown Light more 
than a month ago, her appreciation of him seemed lagging 
until this morning he found her smiling and more inter- 
ested in his work than she ever had seemed before. 

““You’re sounding already?”’ asked Janice. 


“I waited until I 
heard you were about.” 
Moberly ignored the in- 
ference that for him it 
wasearly. “‘I hoped you 
would be on deck when 
we had the lead well 
down.” 

“Oh—you expect the 
record to-day?” 

“We were within a few hundred fathoms of it yester- 
day,”’ he returned modestly, as befitting a man in whose 
family the making of a record is an accepted event. 
the Salem clipper ships, generations before, had 
lished the family fortunes, each Moberly had left his 
name on some part of the world. John Winthrop Moberly 
already had a volume on ocean currents, which was 
accepted as the authority on the great “‘dead seas” within 
the seas; and the recognized classification of deep-sea 
fishes was known as the Moberly List. Laurels of this 
sort, however, he did not expect Janice to appreciate; 
but the discovery and naming of the greatest depth in 
the sea—anyone would understand that! He followed her 
now with satisfaction as she hurried eagerly with her aunt 
and uncle up to the deck. 

The stout, thin sounding line of hemp, steadily unwir 
ing from the great drum amidships, was paying out ar 
running rapidly over the side of the vessel, dropping deepe1 
and deeper into the sunlit water; fathom after fathor 
length after length, it ran down as the four approached 
A strand of crimson cord, of the sort woven into the hemp 
at every hundred fathoms toward the end of the line 
reeled from the drum and disappeared into the deep. 

“Forty, sir!”’ the sailor who had been keeping the line 
away from the hull read the sign to Moberly. 

“Four thousand fathoms!” a spectacled older man who 
had been standing by—Stevens, the ichthyologist—cried 

“Near five miles deep that is, miss,” a second seaman, 
touching his cap, interpreted for Janice as she came close 
to the drum. 

“Thank you! Fine!” she exclaimed to Moberly. “And, 
Winthrop, it’s going on down and down!” 

“We've not reached even yesterday’s 
Moberly shook his head with assumed doubt. 

“Forty-two!” the sailor cried. 

“Forty-two?” 

“Yes, miss—four thousand two hundred fathoms!” 

Another and then two more strands of crimson wen 
spinning over the side into the sea. 

“Forty-five!” 

“Forty-five? You mean four thousand five hundred 
fathoms now, Henry?” 

“Four thousand five hundred fathoms it is, miss!” 

The line still was going down. 

“Then that beats yesterday’s record, doesn’t it, Win- 
throp?” she appealed. “‘Aunt Marcia—Uncle—did you 

hear? The line’s down forty-five hundred fath- 

oms, or—how much is that, Winthrop?” 

“Five miles—a trifle over,’”’ Moberly replied, 

the color coming to his face now in spite of him- 

self, and his hands clenching. He watched the 
line sti!l running down. 

“Forty-six, Mr. Moberly, sir!” 

And now the excitement was spreading over 
the ship. Grinnel, the navigating officer, and 
two of the engineers hurried up; a trimmer, 

greasy from his work among the en- 
gines, ventured near; Walton, the 


mark yet.” 





botanist, trotted from his laboratory, wearing his wet apron 
and with a dissecting scalpel in his hand. 
Forty-seven!” 
Forty-seven!” Stevens now acclaimed. 
you’ve beaten the Nares Deep!” 
‘And still it’s going deeper!"’ Janice clapped. 
‘Forty-eight!’ 
‘Moberly, that beats the Swire Deep!” 
Forty-nine!” 
‘Oh, Winthrop!” 
‘Fifty, sir!” 
“Fifty?” 
“Five thousand fathoms it is, sir! . . . 
comes fifty-one!” 
“People!” Stevens cried to the group about. 
two beats the Aldrich Deep! 
he the 


** Moberly, 


And there 


“ Fifty- 
there it comes seventy 
fathoms and 


Challenger Deep!” 


more passes 
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As the bottle floated 


‘aused the cry or the 
Tommie winced. He started to shut his port, when som« 
thing on the surface of the sea, glinting like the glass of the 
bottle, but much farther off, attracted him, and he st 
staring to see what was throwing the reflection. It was: 
the water, for that was absolutely smooth and the sun was 
high. Something with glass or metal in it was floating off 
there almost flush with the sea, and it was much t 
to be merely another empty bottle. 


od 


0 big 
He snatched up his 
binocular and focused it on the object, and his lips pressed 
tight together. He put down 
dressed and hurried up to the deck. 

He found Moberly, with Stevens, Grinnel and a group 
of the seamen, at the sounding drums, which now were 
turning to draw up the line from the depths. Moberly was 
overseeing the remeasuring of the line as it was rereeled. 


the binocular, hastily 






lee) is the 


M 
together toid him 


Winthr Sleeve 


Tommie whistled. “ Rat 


berly Deer 


rd! Sent it yet, Winthrop 
eT tioned towa he ae Als 
I wireless There may e some ship \ 
dred mules even down here 
Mober y shook his head and looked at the sear 


err 


The 


mat 


whe 


} 
asuring the line 


I'm making sure of no error 
Error?” Tommie scoffed. 
r? What's the matter? 
n I'll send it for you.” 
Not yet, pk ase!" Moberly 


le no other objectior 


first.”” 
“How can there be 


Can't you believe 


protested modestly t 


as Tommie stalked to the al 


re the wireless apparatus was installed 
“Good luck, Winthrop!" he call 
the 


dowt deck after he had tried th« 





“And then? 
“Fifty-three is on the drum, sir!” 
sailor shouted. 
“Five thousand 
fathoms?” 

“There it runs off the reel!” 

The crimson marker scurried off 
and fled down the line into the ocean. 

“Fifty-three, and over!” 
repeated, almost frightened. 
ple, he’ 
Deep!” 

“Then thisis? 

“The dee] 
Miss Ran 

“The Moberly Deep!”” Shenamed 
it for him before them all. 

John ¥ Moberly now 
raised his eyes from the line and 
The rope was still 
unreeling, but the rate was lessened; 
the great weight at the end had 
reached the bottom of the abyss and 
was resting down there in the ooze 
only the weight of the cord now 
pulled on the drum. But already it 
had gained him his triumph and 
she was naming it for him! John 
Winthrop Moberly confidently 
moved closer to her when something, 
flashing from a port on the deck 
below, splashed into the water and 
bobbed on the sea. 

“What's that?” Janice startled. 

Moberly watched her as she stared 
down and saw what it was. Its ap- 

instantly had driven the 
thought of his triumph from her. 
Moberly’s lips straightened unpleas- 


" Janice cried. 
tne 


three hundred 


Stevens 

** Peo- 
beaten the Challenger 
” Janice demanded. 
vest aeep in the world, 





inthrop 


: . 
looked at her. 


pearance 


antly as he witnessed this. 

“That is the bottle—which was 
full of whisky—that I left in Stand- 
ridge’s cabin,” he said coldly. ““Ap- 
parently he drank it.” 

“Wer oiled. “No!” 

Her cry and the words that had 
immediately preceded it traveled in 
rt from which 
ttle was flung, and penetrated, 


, to the cabin, where a de- 





one rec 


through the same p 






edly tousled and informal young 
ir ntrast some men 
appear formal even in 
was getiing up 

The Bostor reporters, in- 


in « may 


yyjJamas 


society 





cluding his name on the Explorer’s 
ists, spoke of him simply as Tommie 
Standridge, a lege friend of 
Moberly’s, who would be assigned mechanical duties uncon- 
nected with the scientific object of the expeditior - but 
everybody knew that, in college, Moberly had roomed 
with Standridge to reform him, and that, account of 
Tom: Moberly had never taken a drink of whisky. 
Everybody knew that Moberly, only partly 
s altruistic efforts while at Harvard, h 
his duty to keep watch on Tommie ever since; not 
were that Moberly practically had ed 
Tommie. Winthrop had found his friend sleeping off a 
spree and had put him into a cab and bundled him aboard. 

And, like a shanghaied sailor, Tommie had endured 

trict discipline for the past month. Even the sight of 
liquor had been denied him, until now, as he had risen, he 
had seen to his astonishment a bottle on his washstand. 
It was full of whisky and the cork had been drawn and 
ightly Moberly had put it in his cabin dur- 
ing the night to test him when he woke. 

Tommie’s brows drew together and his shoulders jerked 
as he appreciated that. He took up the bottle, drew out the 
poured the whi ky down th 
and hurled the empty bottle into the sea. 
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And Now the Steamer's Biast, Roaring Out of the Biack Fog, Was Aimost 


then he advanced. Janice 


was seated under the awn- 


Tommie halted as he saw this; 


Rand with her aunt and uncle, 


ing near by. » her feet 


Janice looked up, ther sprang t I and 
hailed him as friend to friend: 
“*Mornin’, Tommie!” 
“*Mornin’, ma’m’ 
Mrs. Rand.” 


Marcia Rand returned a frigid greeting, which Anthony 


e: 





selle he replied Good m« 


rning 


felt constrained to copy somewhat, as Tommie spoke to hin 
Tommie returned the greetings of 
ors, who had stopped their work as | 
out his hand to Moberly. “ Wit: 
done it? You've got the great deep at last? 
the record—the Moberly Deep?” 
“The Moberly Ton 


I Stevens and the sall- 


d, and put 





throp, old low, you've 


You've made 
Janic 


Deep, e replied for Win- 


throp as she rose and returned to the drum. 
Moberly lifted his head a little at the iteration of the 
name; but, as he faced Tommie, he did not acknowledge 


his congratulation. Mober y looked deli down at 


berately 


the whisky bottle floating beside 
his friend's hand it 
his breath. Tommie stepped back, wit 


e ship, and when he took 
was to draw Tor-mie close and sniff 
h no sign of offense. 





spark and listened he Salisl 





for Buenos Aires, is a ) 
hundred miles below His spa 
crackled out re ily She'll pich 
upsome Sout! 4 4 na 
time now So I’m telling her 
‘Moberly Dee; greatest 

ered deep; five thousand three hur 
dred . + by John Winthrop 
Moberly, of . Hi ag pl 
message as he sent it. “‘At 


What's our position, Grinnell?” he 
called to the 


navigating othecer 


**Where is the Moberly Deep 
Thanks! ‘Now Salisbur 

it’s Have you 

He waited and listened a moment 


gave a short acknowledgment ar 
left the key. 

“What was that you waited for 
Tommie?” Janice 
looked soberly over the water. 

“Oh! Captain of the Salisbury; 
sent his congratulations, Winthroy 
He'll wireless the report to the first 
shore SO it’s 
Forget your remeasuring and com 
down to breakfast with me.” 


asked him as he 


station. sent now 


Tommie hesitated uncertainly as 
Moberly refused; then he went be- 
low to the dining saloon, When the 
steward who served breakfast went 
back to the 
to the port on the side where the 
sounding line randown. He pulled 
out his pocketknife and looked out 
at the line; 
As 


ope 


kitchen Tommie went 


his head 
breakfast the do 
Janice 


then he shook 
he began 
ned and 
mie rose quickly, 
She 


entered l'on 
observing her wi 
uneasiness. closed tl 
behind her and, 
opposite him, 


Sit 


smiling, sat d 
down, Tommie. I did: 
mean to interrupt you.” 

He dropped back 
and picked up his coffee cup. 

“A mighty big thing Winthrop put 


over this morning, isn’tit?”’ he cried 


into hi eat 


“Tommie,” she leaned impulsive 


across the table, “did you rr ally get 

















the Salisbury and send it 
“Send it?” 
“Word that he’d discovered t 
deep ! 
= “Why, of course 
on the Mine She colored; and er hat 
reaching Lne { gl 
his. “Yes; of course you did, I don’t blame 
a bit He deserved it 
*Deserved it?”’ Tommie repeated th alarn 
“He did. Everybody knew he’ hat bottle ir i 
abin to see whether you d drink it Phe e® wa 
he spoke when you threw it t The he ‘ 
positively sniffed you when you spoke to him! 
He fingers r er indignat pressed tight o Lon 
mile His face had become a ed ners 
What's that tod th sending 1 of the ‘ 
8) I Aw uu on deck 1 ght, Tommie! 
Yo " ie 
‘Yes; and followed you 
“When 
“Last night, when you and Swinton—he é 
with you, wasn’t he?— were ¢ gy the sounding 
the drums 
Tommie drew his hand swiftly from her gras} 
“You saw that?” 
“Saw you cut a whole lot of the line and ther e on the 
veight agai Yes.” 


What time 


was that?” 


He gazed at her ag 
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Between one and two; it took you an awfully long 
you had to be so careful. It was two when I got 
hack to my cabin.” 

“Where were you?” 

‘Never mind! I saw you.” 

“Then you--you knew the line was short all the time 
and didn't tell him?” 

“Tell him!” she exclaimed. Tell him on you? I 
thought, at first, you were just going to fool him for the fun 
for us on board; but after he—he smelled you before us 

i'm glad you sent the message to the Salisbury!" 

Tommie pushed back in dismay. In spite of the cool 
draft from the fans, perspiration came out on his forehead. 

“But, Jan—ma’m’selle, I mean 

“Please call me by my own name, Tom.” 

He disregarded that. 

“But you-—you shouldn’t 

‘! shouldn't what, Tom?” 

The door behind her was shoved back with a bang. 
Marcia Rand towered in the doorway. 

Janice, what are you doing here?” 

“Taiking with Tom,” the girl defied. 

“Come to my cabin at once!” 

“Don't bother; I'm going,”’ Tommie offered. 

He rose and, not venturing another glance at Janice, 
went past Mrs. Rand. He ascended toward the deck far 
enough to see that Meberly was persisting in remeasuring 
the line. Tommie had not thought of that when he had 
made his plan; but the certainty of Moberly’s,discovering 
what had been done was distinctly subordinate to the fact 
that Janice had known it all the time. He retreated to his 
cabin and stood at the port. By the confusion and aston- 
ishment on deck he knew the line at last was reeled in. He 
rang the bell and sent a boy to ask Moberly to come below. 
In an instant Moberly hurled open the door. 

“Tom, you did that?” 

Tommie rose quietly and closed the door as Winthrop, 
furious, again flung the demand. 

“Yes; I did it, Winthrop.” 

“I knew it! Well; what the devil did you do it for?” 

“IT wanted you to make the record.” 

Moberly choked. 

“You wanted me to make the record!" 

“Yes.” 

“Se you cut six hundred fathoms off my sounding line?’ 

“Yea,” 

“And as a finishing touch to your little joke you sent the 
ounding as a record to the Salisbury to relay to shore 
tations?” 

“T sent it to the Salisbury—yes; but I didn’t do it for 
a joke, I did it so you'd be satisfied here and take the ship 
away. I did it s6 you'd take us home.” 

“So! I begin to see. You did it to get you back a little 
quicker to your favorite and unlimited brands of whisky!” 

Tommie wet his lips. 

“I got the first wireless warning last week, Winthrop, 
that, since the big fight off the Falklands, naval mines have 
been sighted adrift to the south of us. No one knows bet- 
ter than you that if anything’s adrift this side of the Cape 
Horn current it’s coming right here; but when I told you 
about the mines you accused me of inventing them for an 
excuse to get ashore and go on a spree again. 

“Two days ago the Colonia, of Montevideo, wirelessed 
that she’d passed wreckage from the battle and had 
ighted drifting mines traveling this way. When I went to 
you again with that you told me that I'd better think up 
omething better—I'd tried that on you before, and if 
there were mines adrift they must be fixed so as either to 
sink or become harmless in forty-eight hours. You had 
your sounding line down more than four thousand fathoms 
and you had to stay here. Last evening a life preserver 
from the Scharnhorst and a wooden gunplug from one 
of the British ships, and some more of the advance wreck- 
ige from that fight, began to arrive; but you couldn't 

you were down forty-five hundred fathoms and 
were after the record. So the only 
thing to get you away from here 
was to make sure you'd have the 
record—and have it quick,” 
Moberly’s chin 
tilted higher. 
“*So, besides ap- 
pointing yourself 


time 


“er 


” he floundered. 


see it 


Miss Rand’s entertainer, you thought you’d take the 
direction of my ship too!” 

Tommie’s head also lifted quickly and his shoulders 
jerked; but he bit his lip and looked down again. 

“I don’t think I quite deserve that. I didn’t exactly 
press myself on you for this voyage. As soon as I came to 
myself after leaving Boston I asked you to put back with 
me. I’ve asked you twenty times since to put me off some- 
where; but you thought it was just because I wanted to get 
back to booze. And it wasn’t anything that I did, or that 
she did, which started things between us, Winthrop; it 
was what you yourself did.” 

“What I did?” 

“You used to tell her about me, it seems, and what a 
weak, hopeless fool I was; and how—how you meant to 
reform me. Somehow, I guess, you didn’t do that quite 
right—I mean you didn’t tell her about it quite right; for, 
instead of setting her against me, you got her on my side 
and sort of thinking about me, and ‘pulling’ for me before 
she ever saw me at all. And then you brought me aboard 
and left her and me with nothing to do for a month but 
play together while you worked.” 

He looked up now. Moberly had passed his first instant 
of furious, outraged indignation; his lips had drawn tight 
and his eyes were cold with disgust and hostility. 

“You mean that before this you wanted to leave for 
fear Miss Rand would become too fascinated by you?” 

Tommie’s face suffused, then was very pale. He looked 
down at his feet. 

“Winthrop,” he said quietly at last, “‘when I went up to 
shorten the line last night, Janice Rand followed me on 
deck and saw what I did.” 

“What?” 

“But I did not know it then—nor until she told me after 
I went to breakfast.” 

“You say she knew the line was short when we were 
sounding?” 

“Yes. She didn’t know why I shortened it, of course. 
She thought I meant just to play a joke on you.” 

“Then she knew it when you sent the message?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is a lie!’’ 

Tommie’s hands clenched, but he made no other motion. 

“You may go and ask her,”’ he suggested quietly. “I'll 
wait for you here.” 

He turned away and stood staring out of his port to the 
sea. Moberly went from the cabin. Tommie stood staring 
out over the water while the ship’s bell on deck struck the 
even hour. The thing that had glinted from the sea far off 
from the ship had disappeared; Tommie looked for it now 
and then, but he did not see it. The bell struck the half 
hour and Tommie turned and went forward to Moberly’s 
cabin. He found the door shut; and he knocked twice and 
called Moberly’s name before a voice replied: 

“What do you want?” 

“Let me in, please, Winthrop.” 

Moberly waited and then unlocked the door. Tommie, 
entering, glanced at Moberly and looked quickly away. 
Winthrop had seated himself in the chair before his desk 
and pretended to be absorbed in some occupation. Tom- 
mie picked up a dried sea anemone and studied it. He had 
no need to ask whether Winthrop had seen Janice and 
what he had learned. 

“Janice Rand must not think about me again; I know 
that, Winthrop,” Tommie said. ‘“ Besides, I know it really 
wasn’t me she cared about; it was the position I was in 
that attracted her. She’s been sorry for me—that’s all; 
but she—she — Well, when I was thinking about her 
last night, it just didn’t seem important whether there were 
five or six miles of water under us compared with whether 
the sea about us was going to be safe for her. But, of 
course, I only messed things by trying to do something 
about it. I’msorry, Winthrop. That's all I can say.”’ He 
stopped. “I saw something floating off to the right of the 
ship this morning that I thought was a mine. I didn’t 
speak about it when I saw it because I thought we’d be 
leaving here this noon—and afterward I couldn’t find it; 
but I’m almost certain it was a mine I saw. Please believe 
that, Winthrop.” 

Moberly sat before his desk and made no response. Tom- 
mie put down the dried sea creature. 

“ As for Janice Rand’s interest in me,” he said as he rang 
a bell, “of course there’s a simple way to kill that—only, 
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before I take that way, I want you to know I’m taking it 
purposely.” 

“What's that?" Moberly turned about. 

Tommie waited until the steward appeared at the door. 

“That whisky you left last night in my cabin is gone, 
Simons,” Tommie said. “‘ Mr. Moberly wants you to bring 
me another bottle.”” The steward looked at Moberly, who 
started, but made no response. “‘Understand, Simons?” 
Tommie said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Tommie went back to his cabin. He received the whisky 
very soon, but he did not even pull the cork from the bottle. 
The yacht remained motionless; a breeze sprang up from 
the south, which stirred the water; the engines turned now 
and then, but no more than enough to maintain the ship's 
position. Tommie, having received no request to correct or 
recall the message sent to the Salisbury, understood that 
Moberly meant to sound in that locality again and try to 
establish the record as already dispatched. Tommie spent 
the day in his cabin, away from everybody. 

The evening came on cool and mist blew up with the 
wind from the south; but Janice Rand and her aunt and 
uncle, with Moberly and one or two others, sat on the deck. 

““Where’s Tom?” Janice inquired insistently. 

“He’s been in his cabin all afternoon.” 

Moberly sent a steward down to call him. 

“T’ve knocked several times; he doesn’t answer, sir,”’ 
the man reported. 

Moberly directed the steward to try again. 

“The door wasn’t fastened, sir; I looked in. 
ridge is sleeping—very soundly, sir. . . 
wake him. He had a bottle.” 

Tommie, in the bunk below, had the bottle the steward 
had seen in his grasp; but, though the man did not observe 
it, the cork was not yet drawn—the bottle was full. Tom- 
mie still feigned stupor until he was sure no one was coming 
to his door again. Then he sat up soberly, his face in his 
hands. 

It was very quiet below; the slight tremor and turn of 
the engines was distinct and the slapping of the little waves 
against the side of the yacht—and now he heard the choke 
and sob of a girl crying. Tommie tried to tell himself, at 
first, that he imagined it; but Janice’s cabin was the 
second forward of his, and she, who had shut herself in 
there alone, was soon crying without control. Tommie 
shrank as he heard her and deafened himself with his hands 
over his ears. 

After a while the sound of the sobbing ceased; when he 
listened he heard only the engines, a voice and a tread on 
the deck, the slapping of the little waves against the hull 
that was all. He listened very intently, and now something 
peculiar about the lapping of water caught his attention; 
the waves were slapping not only against the side of the 
ship but were sounding on something floating alongside. 

It was something big and heavy and metallic, from the 
sound of the waves striking it, and Tommie leaped to his 
port and switched on his light. The thing was floating 
by and only a few yards off; and as his light threw a yellow 
patch on the water a low, black and iron bulk—rounded, 
but with warlike bulbs protruding all round it—drifted 
into the circle of light. One of the metallic warts caught 
the light so as to glint it back; then the thing drifted from 
the glow. Tommie’s throat contracted; his pulses leaped. 

“A mine just away to the right! Two yards off! Mo- 
berly! Grinnel! On the right—a floating mine!” He 
shouted it through the port. The men on deck must hear 
and Moberly must heed him now. He shouted it madly 
again, hurling himself at his door. “Janice! Goondeck!” 

Stunned and in blackness he pulled himself up from 
the floor. 

The burst of fire, the terrible thud and shock, the throes 
of the little ship, had come, Tommie now realized, from 
the stern, where the mine must have struck. After the 
first crimson flare of the explosion all about was dark; the 
electric lights had gone out. Screams, shouts, the panic of 
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The Unbeatable G 





ame of Stock 


Speculation —By Edwin Lefevre 


EFORE taking up what we might call typical 
cases of the average or small speculator it is 
well to consider the case of the “‘room trad- 

ers’’—that is, those members of the Stock Exchange 
who speculate for their own account and do no 
commission business. They are the nearest ap- 
proach to the professional gambler in Wall Street. 
The room trader is a member of the Stock Exchange, 
does his own trading and has no commissions to pay, 
sinc’ he trades for himself alone. He has no in- 
terest to pay, because he does not carry stocks over- 
night but always goes home with an even book. 
There remain against him the market turn and 
the state and Federal taxes; so you see how much 
better off he is than the average outside specula- 
tor who has to trade through a commission house. 

The room trader overcomes the market turn by 
hard work. Hestands in the crowd on the floor of the stock 
exchanges and competes directly with other brokers so 
that he gets his stock at the bid price, and sells at the 
offer. There finally remain against him only the taxes. 
These he finds in practice a pretty heavy handicap. There 
was a great outcry against the two-dollar state tax when it 
was first imposed some seventeen years ago. The addition 
of the two-dollar Federal tax last fall was a genuine tragedy 
for the professional room trader. Yet both taxes aggregate 
only four dollars per one hundred shares, or $10,000 par 
value. This is only one-twenty-fifth of one per cent; and 
yet, small as this friction must seem to the outsider, it has 
proved quite large enough materially to curtail trading. 
From this one may gather how small must be the average 
profits on the total turn-over in the trader’s game. Take 
it from me, the reason why the room trader wins when he 
wins is because he works very hard and takes small profits 
and risks. The trader, therefore, is not really beating the 
game of stock speculation in the way that the public tries 
to do. The room trader earns his money, and I doubt 
whether he earns enough, all things considered. 

In citing the cases of some of the most famous of all our 
big stock speculators the only object was to show that 
these men, exceptionally equipped as they were by Nature, 
with unusual minds, unusual courage and unusual resources 
of all kinds, failed to beat the unbeatable game. The lesser 
men, the mass, the average speculator or lamb, obviously 
stands a smaller chance of winning. A man like John W. 
Gates, for example, who was a very successful business 
man and manufacturer, was not a professional speculator 
like James R. Keene or S. V. White, but for twenty years 
before he became the most spectacular plunger of his time 
he had, nevertheless, dabbled in stocks with varying suc- 
cess, so that he knew the game before he made the mistake 
of thinking that he could beat it by playing on a stupen- 
dous scale. The fact he had ascore of millions fora roll did 
not help him. It merely made his losses larger. 

What chance does a man of lesser endowments stand? 


The Luck of Two Brilliant Speculators 


ATU RALLY you can’t expect commission stockbrokers 
to admit blithely that their customers always lose 
money. They deny that this is the case, because they make 
the usual mental reservation. They think of Jones, who 
came down on May ninth, bought a thousand Manhattan at 
90 and still has it; of Brown, who began in the early stages 
of a boom, ran $10,000 up to $230,000, and then went to 
Europe and has been there ever since. If they confine 
themselves to those customers who opened accounts at 
their offices with the sole intention of beating the game of 
stock speculation and operated on margins they will be 
forced to admit that their own books prove conclusively 
that there is no hope for the average man to beat the game 
In the course of ten years, during which by reason of my 
calling I went in and out of dozens of stock brokerage 
offices, I can assert that I have known only two men who 
beat the game of stock speculation as such. One of them 
was a man of unusual equipment, a human icicle who con- 
sidered all problems so cold-bloodedly that his judgment 
was never vitiated by human emotions. Moreover, this 
man, by reason of his position, really played with marked 
cards, and at that he was not what you might call a daily 
speculator, or what Wall Street people call a “‘tapeworm.” 
He waited for his chance. 

The other man has for years made a living out of his 
trades. He also is a most unusual man; a painstaking and 
highly intelligent student of fundamental conditions with 
an amazing knowledge of technical market operations. 
This man retired from his business with about $200,000, 
went down to the Street, studied the ground, took his time 






about learning, 
read books, news 
papers, charts, 
dope sheets, be 
came the friend 
of the better- 
known financial 
editors and of the 
managers of the 
news agencies. 
He began tospec- 
ulate carefully 
and intelligently, 
and within three 
years lost $150,- 
000. By the time 
he had done this 
he really knew 
the game. Since 





that time—that is to say 
during the past fifteen 
years—this man has made 
about $12,000 a year out of 
the stock market, year in 
and year out. Being a 
bachelor, without any fam- 
ily, he finds his income suf- 
ficient. He is beating the 
game now. Of course there 
is no telling that the game 
will not beat him in the end, though I doubt it, because he 
is so shrewd that I am sure he will arrange to die before he 
is broke. 

But even this exception to the great rule, I sometimes 
think, would have done far better if he had merely 
invested his original capital in good stocks when he first 
went down to Wall Street. Had he done so he would be 
getting more than $12,000 a year without working. If he 
had invested his stake in Union Pacific and Atchison h« 
would be a millionaire. 

The other day I met a stockbroker of well over thirty 
years’ experience in the business. He has 1 regarded 
for over a generation as one of the best brokers on the 
Board. Certainly he has been one of the continuously suc- 
cessful. If you wish to grasp the significance of the con- 
tinuously successful get a Stock Exchange membership list 
of, say, 1894, and one of 1914, and compare the names of 
members and firms in the two lists, remembering always 
that successful firms do not, as a rule, change the firm 
name. This man has turned his thorough knowledge of the 
business to such account that he is a millionaire, and has 
been one for years. I asked him if he could remember the 
name of one of his regular clients who had made money on 
balance in margin speculation. I explained to him as ear- 
nestly as I could that I was very much interested in getting 
a thoroughly studied answer. 









He thought hard for some moments. Then he asked 
me: “Do you mean people who trade off and on all the 
time?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He thought perhaps five minutes, going back to the 
very beginning of his business. Then he answered 

“I think one man did. Anyhow, if he didn’t make 
money he didn’t lose very much.” 

Then I asked him: “How about your own specula 
tions?” 

The answer to that came without a moment's delay 

“I don’t speculate. I don’t know enough about 
the game to be able to beat it.”’ 

“On the level?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

I happen to know that his statement is true as re 
gards his not speculating, and I believe that what he 
said about his customers is equally true. There was no 
earthly reason why he should have lied about it to me 
I have at various times asked other stockbrokers 
similar questions. Many of the answers were much 
the sameas my friend's. With others the answers were 
different, simply because the men who were speaking 
were making the mental reservations about occasional 
winners that I have alluded to. But most of them 
found it impossible to deny that the man who traded 
continuously in the effort to beat the game quit a loser 
Indeed, one of the governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange, who is the head of a prominent commissi 
brokerage house, thought these articles might give a 
wrong impression about Wall Street if the public were 
told that nobody ever took profits out of the Street 

And then he told me that on the glass dome of the ticker 
in the customers’ room in his own office he had pasted a slip 
of paper on which he had caused to be printed: “If you 
expect to get rich speculating on a ten-point margin you 
will certainly be disappointed.” 


Four Typical Cases 
QO T of my notebooks I select four clinical cases of st 


speculation. I might have taken forty, but the four 
will do. The others—about sixty-odd— merely repeat th 
general outlines. 

Case Number One: A man of middle age who, by 
industry, energy and a certain amount of natural ability, 
built up for himself a thriving business and sold it at a 
favorable moment for a sum of practically $100,000 in 
cash. He went to a firm of stockbrokers to invest the 
money. The brokers fitted him out with a selecti f per 
fectly good four per cent bonds and mixed in three or four 
perfectly good stocks. The process of collecting these 
securities absorbed in one way or another two or thr 
weeks. During this time one of the stocks purchased had 
a sharp rise of three or four points, and the broker advised 
my friend to sell it and buy something else equally good 
which had not gone up. He did. Then another of his 
stocks did the same thing—it happened to be a time of 
rising prices—and he handled that in the same way 

It was the easiest thing imaginable. What more attra 
tive method of turning time and money into more money 





could be imagined? All he had to do was to pick out some 
thing, hold it for two or three days, sell it out again and 
add the profits to his capital. He wasn't speculating on 
margin, remember, but only turning his investment and 


making interest About the fourth time that he tried 


however, it didn’t work, and he attempted to recoup | 
buying a little more than he could pay for, just in order to 
get his money back Something went wrong, and in the 
attempt he made a loss that swept away the previ 


profits that he had made and a few hundred dolla 


He determined to get those dollars back, so he pulled hi 


chair up to the table and decided to “‘sit ir a little while 
In less than three months he was selling a thousand share 
of Steel common stock short “just for a turn,”’ and in k 
than six months one-third of his capital was gon About 
this time his brokers, who apparently suffered from a 
of vermiform appendix in the way of a conscience, advised 
him to stop trading for a while. He told me this himsel! 
He also told me that he promised them he would stop trad 
ing— when he got his money bac About a year afterward 
he was broke. As a matter of fact he is now getting hi 
money back—a long, long way from Wall Street 

The second case—a lady. I say lady advisedly, for to do 
her justice she behaved like a gentleman throughout the 
entire episode. She came into possession unexpects 
a sum of about $1200-—1 ought to ment hat she wa 
widow in a suburban town with a house of her own to live 
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n, three or four other small houses that gave her an 
income, and children more or less self-supporting, and the 
$1200 was a kind of windfall. She knew a broker in Wall 
Street and she told him she had $1200 which she didn’t 
need, and she purposed to gamble a bit with it in the Street 
and double it or lose it. She averred that she didn’t care 
which she did. 

He said she mustn’t. To this her answer was that if he 
didn’t advise her she would go and do it elsewhere. This 
broker, being in some respects an ass but desiring to pre- 
vent her losing her money, agreed to steer her against “‘the 
game” if she would obey orders. He took her money, and 
by a lucky little speculation in odd lots made $150, which 
her. A few months later he tried it again and got 
away with nearly $200. Reflecting that this was a good 
deal more than thirty per cent on her capital for the period 
during which it had been in his possession, he thought it 

ight to be good enough for her, so he sent her back her 
capita! with the $200 and closed her account. 

Che next time he heard from her was in the middle of 
the panic of 1907. She wanted to know what she ought to 
She had several hundred shares of stock open with 
another firm of stockbrokers, who, having received from 
her in the previous two years a sum total of over $18,000 
cash to meet losses made by her, now wanted more margin 
to protect the account open. She had no more cash, and 
al! the property left to her to mortgage was her house in 
the New Jersey suburb. What should she do? If she sold 
her stock out she would finally lose all that she had put up 
ind would have no chance to get it back. If she mortgaged 
her house and gave the brokers the money they wanted she 
might be able to hold her stocks. It was evident that, 
womanlike, she wanted to take the latter course. 

The rest of the story is of no consequence for the purpose 
of the present scientific investigation, but for the sake of 
fairness let it be said that she took her medicine, let her 

tocks go—also her chance—and she didn’t blame anybody 
else for her troubles 

The third case is also a lady. It differs in no essential 

particular from the one just described, except that this lady 
started with something in the neighborhood of half a 
million dollars in good securities. She was also blessed 
with a most curious disposition, in that her income fully 
ufficed for her needs. The way she started in the game 
was through the kind offices of a friend who happened to 
be manager of an uptown branch office for a stockbroking 
firm. He was no better and no worse than the average of 
his kind. He wanted his customers to make money, and 
he believed more or less in the tips that he gave them 
he wanted commissions. This lady’s monthly statements 
of account—-I saw one of them—used to look very much 
like the clearing sheet of a reasonably active stockhouse. 
She got rid of ail that part of her fortune which was subject 
directly to her control. There is nothing very striking 
about this case except that it reminds me of a friend's 
experience with a doctor. The doctor was a bright young 
man who had not had a great deal of experience. My 
friend was sick of a chronic disease which finally killed him. 
One day the doctor, after examining him carefully, mur- 
mured to himself: “A beautiful demonstration—just as 
it is in the textbooks!” 


he sent 


ao. 


also 


How the Losses Were Absorbed 


MI FOURTH case is the most interesting of any, 
4¥i although not so picturesque in outline as the preced- 
ing three. I know a man who spent the best twenty years 
of his life in Wall Street in various capacities. He served 
apprenticeship in the usual manner in various offices, 
delivering tickets, making out clearing-house sheets, keep- 
ing books, and so on. Then he graduated into the cus- 
tomers’ room and studied values and price movements in 
the great days of 1897 to 1902, kept track of the news 
sheets, railroad earnings, and so forth, and generally 
familiarized himself with the machinery of the game. 

By habits of thrift and a couple of lucky accidents he 
accumulated a few thousand dollars, and then something 
happened to the firm with which he was associated and 
he was out of a regular billet. I may say that he is a 
teady, level-headed, patient person, not troubled with 
nerves— or bril 
iiancy~-and 
generally in 
good command 
of his own pas- 

Having 

no regular work 

to do he decided 

to tackle the 

game himself as 

in office client, 

and betook himself to a broker's 
office with his meney and his 
tatistics and spent three years 
trying to beat the market. 

At the end of this time, being a methodical 
man, be studied his operations to see where his 
money had gone to. Upon analysis he found 


sions. 


that his net loss was a little less than the sum total of taxes 
paid to the state and commissions and interest paid to his 
broker. If he had had neither taxes nor broker’s charges 
to pay in the period he would actually have taken out of 
the market a little net money. Upon prorating this hypo- 
thetical net money over the period worked by him at the 
game, excluding Sundays and holidays, he found that it 
would have amounted to about fifty cents a day. For 
reasons which will later appear this result was by no means 
bad artistically, but it was clearly not good enough to war- 
rant his continuing to practice the profession of stock 
speculation as an office client. So, being a sensible man, 
he abandoned the Street and is now in regular business. 
With his experience he would have been splendidly qualified 
to write financial articles for the daily press. 

There is not, and I do not believe there ever has been, 
a stockbroker’s office doing regular margin business that 
could not produce from its practice cases of this kind in 
any number. 

Perhaps a better way to put it is that there is no stock- 
brokerage house doing a margin business that could pro- 
duce much of anything but this kind of results. 

If a speculator kept a diary and was honest about it, it 
would read something like this: 


A SPECULATOR’S DIARY 


Sometime in February—Met a man who had made a 
pot of money in Kelly-Springfield. I wonder if stocks 
aren’t a buy for a long pull. They’ve been going down a 
long time. 

Some days later—Bought myself 200 Erie 2214, to sit on; 
ought to be good for 30 sometime in next six months. 
That’s good interest on the money. The coppers look 
good, but they are somewhat speculative. Don’t think 
Amalgamated in the 50s so awfully cheap. 

Some days later—Sold my Erie 24%4. Quick profits 
are agood thing. Nobody went broke taking profits. I get it 
pretty straight—Amalgamated is good for 65 inside of 
sixty days. Bought 200 at 59 and 100 Steel at 4814. 

Two days later—Sold Amalgamated 614 and Steel 5034. 
Nobody ever went broke taking profits. 

Next week—Bought 200 Union 12134; 500 Erie 2634. 
Should have kept the Erie when I knew it was going to 30. 

Next day— Bought 500 Amalgamated 63 34. 

Week later—Sold 200 Union 12414; 500 Erie 28. 

Next day—Sold 500 Amaigamated at 66. 

Next week—Bought 1000 Erie 28! and 500 Southern 
Pacific 9144. 
Next day 

cific 12814. 

Two days later— Don’t like market. Reaction due. They 
are jacking up specialties. Bull market all right, but the 
rise too fast. Sold 2000 Erie 28; 500 Southern Pacific 
91; 500 Union Pacific 127%4. 

Two days later—Real bull market all right. Foolish 
to try to catch the fluctuations. Bought 2500 Erie 29',; 
1000 Union Pacific 1335¢; 1000 Amalgamated 78%,; 
2500 Steel 595¢. Trend upward. Reaction won’t matter 
much. 

Two days later 

Next day 
as follows): 

Sold 2500 Erie 263, ; 1000 Union Pacifie 12914; 1000 
Amalgamated 7374; 2500 Steel 541% 

Entries in diary cease. 


Bought 1000 more Erie 28°4; 500 Union Pa- 


Reaction comes. 


(Brokers’ notice pasted on diary. Reads 


These extracts show the birth, growth and culmination 
of a bull market, and what people say and do at the various 
stages. Things are dull in Wall Street. Sales on the 
Exchange are barely two hundred thousand shares a day. 
Prices fluctuate sluggishly over a small range. Brokers 
complain about “no business.”” The room traders declare 
they can’t make enough to pay for their luncheons, the 
fluctuations being too narrow. Customers’ rooms in most 
offices are practically empty. The financial paragraphers 
invent market gossip and fill their columns with guff. 
The Monday morning money articles contain nothing 
but abstract economics and elaborate surmises as to what 
may or may not happen when the cruel war is over. 

Suddenly one day motor stocks begin to go up. 

They go up a little, but the rest of the market is so 
dull that everybody sits up and takes notice. A few 
lucky room traders get the tip and make more than 
lunch money. The newspapers, feeling called upon to 
give reasons for the slight advance, publish accounts 
of the war contracts taken by 
these companies. Figures are 
handed round, in the strictest 
confidence, of the prospective 
profits of the new war business. 
The Allies are so desperate that 
they will pay any old price for 
war material. In due course 
the confidential statistics are 
printed on the dope sheets. 
The stocks go up some more. 
Conservative brokers begin to 
talk about the “gambling” and 
deplore the bad effect it may 
have on the general market. 
The ultraconservatives, as 
usual, call the speculation 
in these stocks a menace. 
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Union Pacific, Steel, Reading, and other respectable securi- 
ties, don’t respond in the least. Their inaction corroborates 
the views of the conservative. Hete and there in some 
office a reckless veteran will “take on” a hundred or two 
of the “dangerous gambles,” just for a flyer. The other 
customers, however, shake their heads and say: “Not for 
us!’’ The weekly articles now severely condemn the “ bid- 
ding up of war specialties.” 

Then the coppers begin to move a little. The talk is of 
war business, cartridges and fuses, made of brass; the con- 
sumption of ammunition is, of course, stupendous. The 
room traders take kindly to these old friends. Some of the 
more venturesome office customers recall that the Amalga- 
mated is some mover when it gets going. Most people, 
however, feel that something else besides war contracts is 
needed to legitimatize their aspirations to success by way 
of the ticker. They thereupon begin to hear discussions 
about fundamental conditions; whether money will be 
cheap or dear after the war; whether bonds will go up or 
down when the huge war loans are floated; whether 
equities are the things to have or not; and whether busi- 
ness will be better or worse in this country. A few more 
office customers venture a little, mostly in hundred-share 
lots with a close “stop loss” order. The market leaders, by 
which Wall Street usually means Reading, Union Pacific, 
and so forth, begin to wabble. This greatly pleases the 
conservatives and the intelligent optimists, for every office 
has a “careful Mike.” 

In the meantime motors have continued to go up and 
up and are quite active; so are coppers. After all, war 
orders are no myth. Newspapers publish reports of the 
mushroom towns springing up about ammunition factories, 
and all about the resignations of army officers to take 
positions with those industrial concerns which, being 
strictly neutral, are selling war material to anybody who 
will buy it. Room traders are making money, some of 
them a great deal. You hear stories of the man who bought 
Bethlehem Steel under 50 and is now incarcerated by his 
wife or his friends. They are afraid he will not resist the 
temptation to cash in his paper profits of half a million. 


The Wisdom of Careful Mike 


HE conservative press, however, still deprecates rash 

gambling in specialties but also calls attention to the 
larger volume of transactions generally and the firmer tone 
shown by the reputable stocks. The news sheets begin to 
discuss values—of stocks like “Erie” and “‘ Mop’’—and 
print more inside information about named and unnamed 
speculators in war stocks. The wire houses report that the 
West is beginning to do business again. Prices creep up all 
round. Stocks which have been dead for months begin to 
put out green shoots, which leads to talk of a bull market to 
come—gradually, of course, and in due time. Careful Mike 
knows all about it, but his auditors are not quite so sure 
about his wisdom. 

Brokers’ offices begin to fill up. Long-absent customers 
sit down, look at the quotation board and are heard to 
observe: ‘I feel bullish for a long pull. We have had years 
of liquidation, and I think a man who can put ‘em away 
now and have a little patience won’t be sorry.” 

Or else: “ Well, I'll tell you what I think. I dope it out 
that the market's good for_a fair rise. Union Pacific ought 
to go to 125, and Steel to 50 or better. Of course I don’t 
mean right off, y’understand.” 

Of course the important thing is that no one expects a 
big rise right off, and that the average speculator has not 
advanced beyond the egg-incubating stage—that is, “just 
a few to sit on.” 

A little later, fired by some sensational advance in a 
sensational specialty, the whole market takes fire and 
everybody ceases to sit and jumps for something. 
on the Exchange, which have gradually increased to about 

half a million shares a day, 
surge to a million. Bigger 
type is needed for head- 
lines of the newspaper re- 
ports of The Day in Wall 
Street. Itseems 
as if everyone 
is gambling in 
stocks. Prices 
by this time are 
*way beyond the 
most sanguine 
estimates of the 
conservative 
ones who saw 
the bull market 
coming. People 
who three or 
four weeks be- 
fore were try- 
ing to catch a 
moderate profit out of a 
hundred shares now carry 
a thousand and do not limit 
Centinued on Page 28) 
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BLUE BLAZES 


IS father weighed two thousand pounds without 
his shoes, but then he never did any work and 
ate prodigiously; his mother, who always went 

barefoot and rustled hard for a living, tipped the 
scales at barely seven hundred and fifty. An amiable 
temperament goes naturally with health and bulk, and 
the father’s noble, honest mien bespoke his disposition. 
On the other hand his mother was forever spoiling for 
a fight. Something had soured her temper at birth, 
so that, throughout her long and useful life and de- 
spite a strict performance of every maternal duty, she 
was continually hunting trouble and finding it. 

There are great possibilities in such a union, and the 
colt fulfilled them. From the Percheron he inherited 
magnificent bone, powerful shoulders and an arching 
neck, and when the sun struck his black hide there was 
the identical blue sheen in it that made his father glori- 
ous. From that he got half his name-— it was respon- 
sible for Blue. His mother was to blame for Blazes. 

She was a small, scrawny Spanish mare with exceed- 
ingly slender legs and a coat like a brindle pup’s; so 
wild that a fence filled her with the liveliest misgivings; 
and hac you shoved a mess of oats under her nose she 
wouldn’t have known their use. With the other brood 
mares she roamed a hundred-thousand-acre tract we 
called the Moon Pasture, which took in a valley anda 
range of lordly hills, and grass was her only food. 

As I| have said, she was a bit hasty somewhat sub- 
ject to brain storms. On one occasion she tore a piece 
out of the Percheron’s shoulder that scarred him for 
ife; and, after that the outfit called her Violet, proudly 
voasting that she could whip anything on four legs 
with one hand tied behind her back. A creature so 
gifted is never excessively popular with those who are 
obliged to live in daily contact with her. The other 
mares feared and hated Violet. If one ventured within 
gunshot of her grazing ground Violet invariably viewed 

as 2n insult, or a. plot to steal her precious progeny, and 
charged with squeals cf rage, her lips flickering back from 
her teeth. 

“She ain’t got one kind thought,”” mourned Uncle 
Henry. 

“And that rascal with her is just as mean—every bit,” 
answered Rush Ardrey, indicating Blue Blazes. At that 
moment the colt was energetically trying to stave in a 
playmate’s ribs with his heels. 

I heartily concurred when it came to branding him. In 
this job it is possible for two men to hold a young colt with 
ease; one sits on the head, while the other gets back of it, 
draws the tail up between the hind legs and hangs on for 
dear life. In such position it is helpless. 

When Blue Blazes was roped I had the tail. Uncle 
Henry ought really to have employed better judgment and 
hogtied him. However, I grabbed the tail, and the young- 
ster gave a heave with the strength of a yearling, shook 
Rush off his neck, and kicked me in the stomach, shins and 
thigh with the nicest precision. 

“What did I tell you?” groaned Rush, dusting his clothes. 
“*He’s just natchurly mean.” 

The colt lunged away and raced round the corral, to join 
the mares huddling in a far corner; but before he could 
reach them the buster flipped a rope and deftly noosed his 
forefeet. 

“You will, hey?” he grunted, and when Blue Blazes 
bucked Sloan gave a jerk that flopped him in the dirt. Ina 
trice two cowboys had pounced on him and secured the 
lashing heels, and then they burned in the company’s 
brand with a red-hot iron that sent up stinging puffs of 
smoke. While the colt was still quivering the buster knelt 
with knees on his head. 

“Take the rope off,” he said. “I got him.” 

Feeling his legs free Blue Blazes began to struggle, but 
to no avail. The sight of one eye was suddenly shut off and 
he writhed with pain. A voice cried sharply from the fence: 

“That'll do, Cal. What're you gouging that colt for?” 

“He done tried to bite me!” 

“Shucks! A lil’ ol’ colt like him! Take your thumb 
out of his eye and turn him loose,”’ retorted the boss. “‘ The 
Turkey Track don’t want any blind stuff.” 

The buster sullenly complied, giving the colt a vicious 
parting kick. And Blue Blazes fled to his mother, to whose 
side he stuck close for the remainder of the day. That 
night they were turned out, and with the Turkey Track 
red and raw on his left hip he went back to the range. 

There he had nothing to do but eat and grow and romp 
with the other colts. At eating and growing he was in a 
class by himself, but he could not learn to play with any 
success. His temper was so uncertain that advances were 
fraught with risk. None knew at what moment Blue 
Blazes would resent their proximity, and in a fight he was 

one possessed by a devil, filled with a berserker rage that 
daunted the hardiest. At one year he could clean up any 
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fter That the Outfit Catled Her Violet, Proudly Boasting 
That She Coutd Whip Anything on Four Legs 


two of them near his own age and let slip no opportunity 
to prove it. Consequently he became “‘some punkins” 
in the younger set, but he inspired no affection. 
Frequently we glimpsed the mares as we rode range and 
invariably Blue Blazes Was stationed in front like a full- 
fledged leader, nose up to sniff the air, muscles taut to 
flee. Did a rider approach nearer than three hundred 
yards the colt would blare a warning and the entire band 
er him toward the hills. 
cried Rush admiringly. “In three 
years there won’t be another hoss like him in the world.” 


would stampede al 





** Look at him laig it!” 
“If only he don’t get too big,”’ said the buster, watching 
the flight. 
He got his wish Last fall the boss saw a chance to turn 


‘I'd sure like to ride him when he’s growed.” 


a few thousand dollars’ profit by selling his surplus horses 
to the war buyers and ordered Sloan to break all the bron 
chos three years old and over, to take the places of the culls. 

There were thirty, and Blue Blazes was easily the pick 
of the lot—a big four-year-old, beautifully muscled and 
shy as the antelope that roved the valley. He was first to 
sight us when we went to drive them in, and led the band 
in flight toward the fastnesses of the Mules. Rush Ardrey 
and another headed them off, and they swept in a wide 
semicircle that carried the chase north of headquarters 

“They'll have to bring up at the fence there,” said the 
boss, “‘and then swing round by Sauceda. We've got ’em 
Close in! Watch they don’t break out, but be sure not to 
crowd too close!” 

When our maneuvering pressed the bronchos toward the 
open gate of the corral Blue Blazes stopped and faced 
about. He seemed undecided, looking from us to the 
wooden inclosure. 

“Go easy,” warned Lyford, “‘or he’ll bust through and 
we'll have it to do all over again.” 

Somebody drove out the saddle bunch, and the bronchos 
mingled with them, whinnying welcome. The trained 
horses trooped into the corral and the others followed fear- 
fully—all but Blue Blazes. His distrust was not allayed 
by the ruse, and at the very gate he whirled out of the press 
and made a dash for liberty. A rope whined. 

**Good throw, Sloan,”’ shouted the boss. 

The buster raced his horse some distance beside Blue 
Blazes, lest a jerk break his neck, then swerved to halt him 
gradually. The pressure on his windpipe maddened the 
black. He plunged and kicked and squalled, but the noose 
held, shutting off his breath, and he desisted, legs a-sprawl, 
facing his captor. His nostrils flared red in the effort to 
get air, his eyes bulged as though they would pop from 
their sockets. Instead of easing up the buster deliberately 
tightened the noose by a steady pull. A moment, and 
Blue Blazes collapsed to his knees 

“Give him slack,”’ ordered the bo 
kill that horse, Sloan?” 

“No, but I aim to learn | what t means,”” was the 
retort. 


“Do you want to 
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CHARLES LIvinGsTon BULL 
A deep intake, and the black recovered He lurche 
to his feet, but he was still shaking and stepped mee 


enough when Sloan led the way through the gat 
Another rider moved behind to encourage hi: 


Thereupon we perched gleefully atop the fence 
watch the buster give the first lessor rhe first le 
is often a very terrible one; well taught, a | ‘ 
ever afterward so fear the rope that he wil ind tied 


to a daisy. 

The gate of the smallest corral was thrown back a 
in obedience to waving arms, the black shot through ¢ 

“Gee, I'm glad Sloan picked him first,” cried Ly 
ford’s young son rapturously. He was on the post next 
to mine, shaking all over with eagerness 

And then the fun began. I knew what to expect of 
Sloan, but it struck me that he was needlessly severe 
with Blue Blazes. Severity is essential, but somv 
busters minimize it to the lowest workable degre¢ 

Time and again he let the broncho run to the end of 
the rope, only to toss him in the air; each time the 
black came down with a thud that jarred him from 
teeth to tail; time and again his stout heart nerved 
him to scramble up and try once more At every fall 
Jimmy howled with delight and stuttered advice. He 
was still too young to talk plainly. 

lhen Sloan brought the horse down with such sicken- 
ing force that Blue Blazes lay as one dead, wh« eupor 
the boy’s smile vanished. He looked rather scared 
after Blue Blazes got up Jimmy remained silent. The 
broncho limped a step or two and stopped 

‘Hi, there,” 


999 
toit: 


yelled Sloan, flapping the rope. “Go 


Undaunted, the black made another lungs Sioa! 
could knock the wind out of him but never the fight 
Make him quit it, daddy,” begged the child 
Of course Lyford ignored the boy, although tinglir 


to interfere It soon became apparent, howe 





Sloan was teasing Blue Blazes into further resistance for 
the sol purpose of punishing him, and the boss got dow 
from his perch 

“Let me try my hand with him, Cal. It’s been suc! 
mighty long time since—I'd kind of like to see if 1 
know how.” 

” Maybe,” suggested the buster without lox ng init 
direction, ~ maybe you'd like to ride, too 


No-o-o— not me But 





you go work on the otl und 
leave him rest awhile 

Said the buster thickly, surrendering the rope 

Allright. You're the doctor But when a hos 
it ought to be tooken out of him. He ain’t hurt. He 
pretendin’.”’ 

So ended the day’s ordeal for the blac Aft ome 
lesultory trotting about the corral he was take t and 
tethered to a log, there to spend the night 

The incident precipitated a hot argument ar me tne 
outnt at supper 

He's too hard on ‘em,”’ maintained R I Ar 
‘I’ve saw Oscar Goodson gentie one & 1 ut Y hd 
tickle his la i And Oscar never did touch him wit quirt 
or spur. A hoss ain’t just a hoss.” 

After some thought Uncle Henry was moved to concede 

“That's so, Rust Sometimes he’s a mul 

The other continued in a grating voice 

“There’re hosses and hosses ist the same a here’ re 
men and ol’ Uncle Hen ry here 

“What's that you say?”’ demanded Uncle He 
piciously 

‘Il was sayin’ that hosses, take em Dy and large are 
mighty like us, only more so, and what does for one won't 
go for another at all some re as gentie and stead is a 
second husband, and have to be drove all the time just the 
same way, and then agin others’ll look at you out of the 
whites of their eyes—they’'ll be terrible mean and ‘ 

‘All the same,”’ asserted Uncle Henry I'd lie 
day own a mean one than a plain no-account 

“That goes with men too,”’ put in the bo rher 
some hope for amean mal tne ght handling t 
him out; but a no-account ‘ he just a 

“Well, anyhow,” said Rush by way of cor 
ping up the cane molasses on his plate " I 
sure want to be there when Sloan tops hu Db 
Jimmy?” 

**Gee!” breathed Lyford Junior, his eyes big with ant 
pation. 

The Turkey Track outfit was astir for the da 
a full hour before dawn. In sleepy nee they 1 hed 
steak and cold bread, guiped some biting ih 
cigarettes and mounted. The mists of early! Zz 
low as they ambled toward the corrals and there was a tang 
in the air that nipped to the bone 

“I never will get « wh «| yru hu i 


its, but if 1! Hur und st ‘ ng, | 
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The Big Un rolled a hos- 
tile eye at him and inquired 
who had been his servant 
ast year. Then Lyford 
placed his son on the fence, 
glanced over the herd that 
had been put in the adja- 
cent pasture late the pre- 

ious night and issued his 
orders: 

‘Rush, you can help 
Sloan with the bronchos. 
Big Un, you get on the 
“jyueezer with Tud, and for 
Gawd’s sake act like you're 
The rest of you boys 
dé the same as you've been 
doing. Dick’ll earmark 
and John can handle the 
irons, Step toit, hombres!" 

A portion of the herd 
was driven into the main 
Thence a dozen or 
more into 
the crowding pen, where a 
horseman darted at them 
with wild whoops, scaring 
them into the chute. In 
the chute they could 
neither turn round nor 
stand still; they had to go 
forward, to be caught by 
the squeezer, held fast and 
branded. Some were old 
longhorn steers from the 


alive 


corral 


were hallooed 


brakes—-the boss was un- 
loading them on the retiring partner—and they plunged up 
ver the backs of their comrades in front and cleared the 
ight foot fence. 
‘Look out! Go get ’em! Go get ’em!’ 
Riders scampered in pursuit, ropes singing for the throw 
In the crowding pen was sweating tumult; at the squeezer 
the irons sizzled and smoked, the Big Un grunted and 
ore, dust welled in choking clouds. 
“Shove ‘em up!” bellowed the boss. ‘‘Hold him, Big 
Un! Bear down on him! Hotiron! Hot iron!” 
Meanwhile the buster was making ready in the smalier 
orral for his own task. He twisted some strands into a 
hackamore, tested every part of his saddle, saw to the 
straps of his spurs. 
‘All right,”” he announced. 
“Which one?” 
“Ol Blue Blazes.” 


hey 


*Let’s go get him.” 


moved very leisurely toward the log to which he 
was tied. 

“Now, now,” Sloan chided gently as the black greeted 
them with a snort. He unfastened the rope and wrapped it 
round his saddlehorn. All his movements were unhurried, 
“Get in behind him!” he said. 
was no need. Blue Blazes had learned the lesson 
of the rope in a night of terror and futile lunging; he trotted 
thead of his captor into the corral. Thereupon the buster 
turned him loose and the black began to prowl round and 
round the inclosure, seeking an outlet. Once he tried to 
nose under the gate 

“ He's fixing to crawl out,” shrieked the exultant Jimmy. 

Look at him sweat, will you?” 

in a few minutes Sloan picked up the rope and halted 
Blue The black stood with feet braced, watching 
the buster as though fascinated, while he advanced along 
the rope hand over hand. As he came, Sloan talked to 
him, holding the horse’s eyes with his own. What he said 

as good-natured banter, the voice was low and confiden- 
friendly, also, was the slow, fearless approach. Blue 


ure 


There 


Blazes 


ial; 
Rlazes stood perfectly still, lest he be flung into the air 
yrain and downed. He was quaking; the light touch and 
aressing voice did not deceive him; he knew the mastery 
inder the one, sensed malice back of the other. For 
easons of prudence, however, he permitted the buster to 
rub his muzzle and his ears. 

“Fetch the blanket!” 

Holding the hackamore at the jaw he laid the blanket 
gently on the black’s back. Blue Blazes swerved and 
Li icked 

All right,” murmured Sloan without resentment. 
hat’s the way you feel about it!” 

He snubbed Blue Blazes to a post, dropped a rope back 
f the left hind leg and jacked it up so that he could not 
Then he took hold of the blanket again, but the 
gentleness had flown. He slapped it smartly across the 
broncho’s back from side to side, erying “ You will, hey? 
Well, then, pull your fool head off!” 

[wo terrific wrenches convinced the horse that resist- 
ance was hopeless and that the blanket did not really con- 
titute a menace. He grew passive and permitted Sloan 
it in place. That achieved, the buster rested and 
took a puff at a cigarette. At last he walked over to his 
saddle and lifted it from the ground. 


an 


move 


to iay 


“They're After Me," He Said, With Almost a Moan, 
and Resumed His Plight 


“Ear him down. Got 
him? All right. Watch 
out he don’t swing you 
off’n your feet, Rush.” 

The cowboy brought all 
his weight to bear on the 
black’s head while Sloan 
was easing the saddle to 
hisback. Totheirsurprise 
Blue Blazes did not show 
a sign of fight, but waited 
withoutamove. His body 
was rigid and his eyes kept 
rolling back at Sloan 
that was all. 

“If you want—to send 
any—word to your kin- 
folks,” Rush told him in 
gasps, ‘“‘now’s the—time 
Cal.” 

The buster made no re- 
ply, but reached under 
the horse’s belly with a 
pronged stick and caught 
the girth. Only when he 
had brought it up into 
place and was ready to 
cinch did he offer any com- 
ment on the symptoms. 
Then he said lazily: 

“T reckon he’s got it all 
framed up for me right 
now. Hey, Rush?” 

The girth tightened and 
Blue Blazes humped him- 
self, emitting a windy 
moan. Otherwise he did not stir, although Sloan tugged 
and pulled as though to cut him in two. 

Stepping back, Sloan said: 

“Let him go and see what he'll do.” 

Blue Blazes promptly lay down. 

“Dadgum,” said the buster, “that’s one thing that 
makes me mad—just awful mad.” 

He slashed at the black’s head with a quirt. The leather 
thong raised a wale, but the broncho did not budge. Again 
Sloan struck, but the black merely blinked his eyes. ‘You 
won't, hey?” He kicked him in the ribs. That also failing 
of result Sloan raised his foot and jabbed him in the nose 
with his spur; but still Blue Blazes would not rise. 

“Let me try,”” suggested Ardrey. 

“Are you breakin’ this hoss, or am I?” 

“T only meant ” began Rush, and then the black 
cut him short by lurching upright. 

“And a right good thing you did too,” the 
assured him. “Else I’d have skinned you alive.” 

As Blue Blazes showed no disposition to lie down again 
Sloan adjusted his spurs, gave a hitch to his belt and made 
ready to mount. 

“Better throw that chew away,” shrilled Jimmy in gen- 
uine solicitude, ‘“‘or maybe you'll swallow it, Mr. Sloan.” 

Lightly as thistledown Sloan settled himself in the 
saddle. It was done so perfectly that the black hardly 
realized he was there, his attention being focused on 
Ardrey, clinging to his ears. But when Rush let go he 
awoke to the fact that Sloan was on his back, felt the 
cautious pressure of the knee as the buster slid his feet 
firmly into the stirrups. Even then he did not offer to 
move, but only tilted the saddle at a more acute angle. 
Sloan flicked him with the spur; he flinched. 

“Well,” said Sloan, “I’m here.” 

The black turned his head to get a peep at him. Think- 
ing he meant to bite, the buster swung the quirt at his 
snout. Instantly Blue Blazes reared straight in the air 
and threw himself back. 

“Look out!” 

The warning was superfluous. As coolly as a man vacat- 
ing a chair the buster slid out of the saddle and to one 
side. He did it without fluster, but I was close to him when 
he cleared and I saw the devil gleam in his yellow eyes. 

Blue Blazes hit the ground with a smash that left him 
inert while you could count ten. Then he clambered 
awkwardly to his feet; but before ever he could rise Sloan 
was atop him, feet in stirrups and ready. 

“Come on!” he mocked. “Try that again!” 

The black needed no second bidding. Again he reared, 
but Sloan fetched him a blow between the ears with the 
loaded butt of his quirt that brought him down, and while 
his senses were still reeling, started to ply the whip, first on 
one side, then on the other. A very little of this sufficed 
for Blue Blazes. He broke into a stiff, jarring trot. 

“Here he goes now,”’ cried the buster. And right upon 
his words the black leaped. 

With mouth agape, squalling like an angry calf, he 
bounded high in air, his head sunk low between his knees. 
In the same instant that he hit the ground he whirled and 
pitched blindly across the corral toward the fence, hind- 
quarters weaving. The buster was raking him with the 
spur. An instant’s loss of poise and Sloan grabbed quickly 





buster 
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at the horn, got it and righted himself; but for the moment 
he felt too insecure to use the whip. Blue Blazes bucked 
in tremendous jumps all round the corral, his tail clamped 
like a vise. The jar of his impact was terrific; it sent the 
buster’s head snapping back and forth; the lump disap- 
peared from his cheek. 

“‘He’s done swallowed it,” howled Jimmy. “Ride him, 
Mr. Sloan. Hang ‘em in to him.” 

Abruptly as he had begun, Blue Blazes stopped. The 
buster seized the opportunity to alter-his position and get 
a firmer grip on the rope. His face was pallid. 

“T never seen such ” he began and choked, for the 
black got into action. With a harsh bawl he pitched 
straight ahead—straight toward the fence. 

“Jump!” yelled the boss. “ He’s going into it.” 

Apparently Sloan thought so too. He kicked one foot 
free for the dive, and it was his undoing. When almost in 
the fence the black swerved. His side actually scraped the 
boards and Sloan’s leg was knocked backward; he let out 
a groan and toppled off into the dirt. 

“Hi!” yelled the boss. ‘You devil, you! 

Blue Blazes had whirled like a snake and jumped for 
Sloan’s middle, striking with forefeet. He missed by a 
fraction of an inch and the buster squirmed away. Once 
more the black sprang. Sloan managed to elude him and 
started toward the fence on hands and knees— he had no 
time to rise. Wholly mad now Blue Blazes seized the seat 
of the buster’s overalls with his teeth and took a piece out 
of them. 

“You devil, you!” cried the boss again, running at him 
with a red-hot branding iron that somebody had thrown 
through the fence. 

Confronted by a new enemy the black abandoned Sloan 
and retreated. The boss hurled the iron at his head; it 
caught Blue Blazes on the neck, inflicting a long wound. 

“*T’ve seen a mule tromp a man,” puffed Lyford, regain- 
ing possession of his weapon for a possible emergency, 
“‘but that’s the first time I ever saw a horse that mean.” 

Sloan was dusting his shirt and testing his limbs for 
breakages. Now he remarked, in a low, unnatural voice: 

“I’m going to kill him for this!” 

“*No-o-o. Leave him go, Cal. He wouldn’t be any good 
and we'll get shet of him with that army bunch. He'll do 
fine for that lot. They don’t mind ’em with some pep.” 

Now, it is an unwritten law in cowland that there shall 
be no interference between a man and his horse. The 
buster stopped short and stared at the boss. 

“Do you mean to say,”” he demanded in amazement, 
“you ain’t a-going to let me ride him?” 

“Better not, Cal. He isn’t worth the risk.” 

“Then,” declared Sloan, “I’m through. You can have 
my job right now.” 

The boss answered crisply: 

“Please yourself. That suits me. Let’s go over here and 
I'll give you your time. You're too rough, Sloan.” 

“If you want to baby ’em get somebody else,”’ was the 
contemptuous rejoinder, and Sloan followed the boss to the 
gate, against which Lyford wrote out a check with a stub 
of pencil. 

“You can have Snake to get to town,” he said brusquely 
“Leave him in the company corral there. Adios. Take 
care of yourself.” 

“Same to you,” said the buster sulkily. 





Biue Biazes Was Easily 





Without a word of farewell to the men beside whom he 
had worked for six years he started off. Nobody ventured 
to address him. It needed only a spark to explode his rage 
and we were not looking for trouble. 

There was one exception. A child invariably exults in a 
row, and as a spectator of recent happenings Jimmy could 
not for the life of him repress a grin when Sloan rode past 
the post he was straddling 

“If you was my boy,” the 
‘I'd tan 
ever got 


buster told him with a bak 
ful glare, you good.” 

No one the better of Jimmy at repartee; he 
stuck out his tongue at Sloan. 

“But I ain’t your boy,” he jeered, “‘and you leave me be 
or I'll go tell my daddy, and then you'll get it.” 

With this intention he scrambled down from the post, 
but when he reached his father it was to find him so 
engrossed in argument with Rush Ardrey that he would 
pay no heed. Lyford merely laughed at his son’s stam 
mered recital, and said to Rush: 

“Why, that horse wouldn’t leave even a grease spot of 
you. You don’t want him!” 

“Maybe he would and maybe he wouldn’t. But leave 
me take him and see what I can do. Don’t send him off to 
the war, Lyford. I'll pay you sixty dollars for ol’ Blue 
Blazes—ten a month off’n my pay.” 

“You've bought something,” returned the boss cheer- 
fully. “But there’s one thing I want to warn you about 
if he busts you wide open don’t come belly achin’ to me 

Rush never gave Blue Blazes the chance to bust him 
He kept the broncho at headquarters, in a pen that was 
used in bad seasons as a hospital for sick cows, and for a 
fortnight doled out barely enough in the way of food and 
water to sustain life. 

The healthier an animal is the less dieting appeals to it. 
Blue Blazes lost weight with surprising rapidity. The first 
day he fought shy of a block of hay tossed at him, because 
he had eaten nothing but grass since babyhood and was 
wary of tabloid prove nder. Hunger soon conquered, but 
he discovered a vast difference between hay and succulent 
green shoots. A block failed to fill the void and left a 
yearning 

There was considerable on his mind too. To be a prisoner 
in a pen was bad enough, but he had an added indignity 
to gall him—Rush left the hackamore on his head, with 
about ten feet of dangling rope. 

“Why don’t you take it off?” inquired Jimmy, who never 
tired of watching the horse. ‘His head is all swelled up.” 

“Leave him alone,” the cowboy admonished, “and run 
away to your ma. Don’t you see I got to wear him out?” 

Gradually Blue Blazes became reconciled to his sur- 
roundings and, with that much gained, began to evince 
curiosity in the source of his meals. Rush left him severely 
Never once during the period of diet did he give 
him cause for suspicion. The result was that on a night 
the black came sniffing at the hand holding out hay to him. 
Next morning, although blowing like a grampus, he suf- 
fered the fingers on his nose. They were very firm digits 
and Blue Blazes sensed fellowship in them; in Sloan’s he 
had detected hostility. After these relations were estab- 
lished he would nicker on Rush’s approach and patronizingly 
permit him to rub his neck while he nibbled at the hay. 

““Yes,”” jeered one of the outfit, “he'll let you do that 
now because he’s starved and weak. But wait till he’s 


alone. 
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fed up. That hoss ike a mule, I tell you. I knowed 
a mule what 1 she got 
a feller where she wanted him, and then | had to break 
the 


acted ladylike most two years, til 
news to the widow 

‘Don’t lose any sleep on my account,” urged Ardrey, 
unruffled. “I ain’t worrying.” 

Not until the broncho had grown gaunt and listless 
on short rations did Rush enter the pen. It was about 
sundown when he led him out and down to a sandflat near 








the river. There he saddled him without assistance 
Blue Blazes did not resent it; perhaps he was too weak; 
possibly he felt no fear. 

“That wind,” remarked Rush, trying to persuade 


himself it was the chill that caused his teeth to chatter, 
“cuts like a ‘knife 
yusly into the saddle, but the black 
To be sure, he humped a trifle, but Rush 
gave him time to think it over; even clucked at him and 
uttered endearments. Soon Blue Blazes ventured a few 
steps in curiosity, then got his head down and pitched 
about twenty yards. He did not half try, and his rider 
undisturbed, employing neither whip nor spur 
Finding that nothing happened, the black gave it uy 
as a waste of He began to trot; still, nothing 
hurt him. 

An hour later Rush made our eyes bulge by riding the 
dripping broncho up to the door of the bunk house. 

“T’ve got him broke,”’ he declared with fine noncha- 
lance and gave a friendlyslap to Blue Blazes’ neck to prove 
it. “In a month I'll have him eatin’ out of my hand 

“Out of your laig, you mean,” rejoined Uncle Henry. 
“He won't stay like that, Rush. One of these days he'll 
turn round and bite your ear off.” 

“*He’ll never act real mean with me,”” Rush maintained 
“Him and me understand each other.” 


He stepped cauti 


remained quiet. 


Sat 


energy. 


confide ntly . 


It did look that way. Although Ardrey increased his 
feed and Blue Blazes regained some of his roundness, the 
horse made no serious effort to throw him. What “goat 


ing” he did seemed to spring from a conviction that it was 
necessary and expected. 

Winter set in and he was turned out to pasture. In a 
week he had almost forgotten his experiences. Then one 
sparkling morning three horsemen surprised Blue Blazes 
and some companions in a draw and after adroit maneuver 
ing cornered them against the sandstone cliff of a blind 

It was barely three hundred yards deep and Blue 
would never have entered it at all had there been 
While two stood guard the other stretched 


caflon 
Blazes 
any alternative. 
a rope barrier. 
“Take ’em all except the black! 
“Why, he’s the best of the lot, Cal 
**We don’t want him,” wa 
only make trouble and, 
settle with that gen’l’man on my own account.” 
Blue Blazes pricked up his ears on hearing the voice. It 
was Sloan. 


said he. 


‘He'd 


I've got a li'l’ score to 


the emphatic reply. 


besides, 


“So,” he said, catching the black with an overhand flip, 
“T’ve got you He gloated over 
Blue Blazes like a gourmand over a feast. ‘“‘There ain't 
nobody here to play the baby, and—me 
have it out.” 

What happened after that is best veiled. 
Blue Blazes and hogtied him, 


now— where I want you.” 


and you—can 


They threw 


and Sloan went to work to 





As Cootly as a Man Vacating a Chair the Buster ftid 
Out of the Saddie and to One Side 


get even His weapon was the limb of a stout mesquite 
tree, and he flailed with it on head and neck and side until 
his arms ached. So savagely did he go at the horse that 


one of his companions was moved to an oath of protest 
“You keep out of this,’ snarled the buster, 
And I'll kill him ~ 


meat 


‘Look out! 


body. 


There was 


glance at his confederates Sloan removed the ropes from 
the inert black and ran to his horse 


} 


Presently came the Turkey Track boss and his small son 
in a buckboard, wending homeward from a trip to a new 
They passed the mouth of the cafion 
at, daddy 


windmill 


“What's th: 
trees! Ain't 
Lyford peered at the object on the ground and answered 


those 


Ss gO see 


His astonishment 


Blue Blaze 
‘Whew! 


ilKe 


aoe 
rope, sor 


“Is he dead 


No-o 


worse beating 


* Did he hav 





the Pick of the Lot —a Big Four:Year-Oid, Beautifully Muscied and Shy as an Antelope 


all the captives, scattered them by a push and galloped off 


What 


who's been beating you, ol’ feller? 


’ daddy ? 
o, but he’s sure tore up a fright 






















































he’s my 
after I've 
the “Here comes some 


warned other. 


distant rattle of wheels. With a scared 


They hurriedly released 


" piped the boy. “ Look, beyond 
it a dead horse?” 


knew no bounds when he recognized 


the Sam Hill—I never seen anything 


Hey Fetch my) 
Is he dead?”’ 
I never saw a 
Let's see who's been round here 
e a fight, daddy 
The 
trampled ground to his son 
“Sure, Jimmy 
Blue Blazes got into a scrap with another 
the give him the 
How does that sound? We'll 
tell Rush how it happened, won't we, boy?’ 


boss glanced quickly from the 


nodded 


1 Ol 


and 






That's what he dic 







horse and other horse 


worst of it 








Such was the explanation of the black’ 
plight that he 
nightfall, when his 
down the last ridge to the corrals with Blue 


behind. What 





the ranct 


brought to 
tired 






team crawied 






Blazes limping painfully 
boss had di 


f 





ever else the covered 





cafion he ke pt to himsel it doesr 





talk about a ticklish business too freely 
“ Them’ re rig! 


asserted Uncle 





queer mark 
Henry Looks to me 
caug! 
broke off 







like ” then he ta warning shak« 






f the head and 










but hosse 
hore git into re-markable jackpots,”’ he 
added. “How did you manage to bring 
him in, Lyford?” 
‘Eased him along. He come alive ju 
after I found hin 
Luckil for the boss’ story Rush Ardr« 












was wintering atadiy 1 campada i 
tothe south and did not learn of the « i 
fora week. Bythat time the blac yund 
had healed beyond betrayal. Nevertheles 
he was skeptical 

A fight? Huh, there ain’t a hoss or 
the range ol’ Blue Blazes can’t kk the 
whey out of.” 

“ Maybe the al r 
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“There is Nothing Above Moscow But the Kremlin — 


ETROGRAD is the head. Moscow is the heart. The 
Pee rnment is centered in Petrograd. The Czar’s Win- 

ter Palace is there, and so are the great ministries and 
all the chiefs of departments, all the directors of Russia’s 
complicated administrative machinery. But in Moscow is 
the Kremlin, and the Russians say: “There is nothing 
above Moscow but the Kremlin, and there is nothing above 
the Kremlin but heaven.”” The Czar reigns in Petrograd, 
but he must come to Moscow to be crowned, to get the 
insignia of his authority. The Russians cross themselves 
perfunctorily before the churches and shrines in Petrograd; 
but no man, whatever his race or religion, may go through 
the Spasskiya Gate, in Moscow, over which the picture of 
the Savior has hung for nearly three hundred years, with- 
out removing his hat. 

Petrograd has French aspects. Its broad avenues remind 
me of Paris. Its fashionable cuisine is French, and all its 
cultured people speak that language. Petrograd also is 
remindful of Berlin, for many of its largest and best build- 
ings are of German architecture, and many of its leading 
business men and houses were German before the war and, 
it may be, will be German again after the war. Petrograd, 
even under its old name of St. Petersburg, was German and 
strongly Teutonic in many ways. I have heard Russians 
ay it was a half-German city. 

Moscow is Russian--not to say the Germans were not 
numbers also, for the business of Russia 
largely by Germans. The highborn Russian 
thinks business beneath him, and it certainly is above the 
Still, though the Germans in Petrograd 
remained Germans, those in Moscow were Russianized to 
a degree. Petrograd is cosmopolitan in adesultory, Russian 
sort of way, while Moscow is Russian almost to the core. 
Petrograd is imitatively Continental. Moscow is rather 
One is the head. The other is the heart. 


there in great 
Was done 


lowborn ones 


yen inely local. 


A Sotdier Service in Moscow 


YOME sights in these cities established the comparison. 
)) | was in Petrograd on the day Italy declared war and 
As 1 walked along Morskaya | saw a 
crowd with flags on the other side of the square on which 
the great Cathedral of St. Isaac fronts. The German 
Embassy, a huge building of brownstone, severe and utili- 
tarian, and so very German, stands on the corner of the 
street on which the crowd was gathered, with thick planks 
nailed across its windows and its imperial eagles taken 
a most desolate and deserted-looking affair. A man 
was on a baleony, half a block down that street, fluttering 
a handkerchief up and down, up and down, as though he 
was bored to extinction by the effort. I joined the crowd. 

“Who is the man on the balcony?” I asked. 

“The Italian Ambassador,” said a bystander. “These 
are Italians, celebrating the declaration of war by their coun- 
try; and there are many Russians, too, in the company.” 

Presently the ambassador bowed and escaped through 
a window, and the crowd formed itself into a procession 
and started toward the Winter Palace. In the front rank 
there were two flags of Italy and two flags of Russia, and 
one man bore aloft a colored picture of the Czar. Some 
boys began to sing. The procession took up the song and 
marched along. There were a few women. All the men 
were bareheaded, carrying their hats and their caps in their 
hands. Asthe picture of the Czar went by, those on the side- 
walks uncovered also, rather dutifully, looked for a moment 
and passed on. 


went into the struggle 


down 


By Samuel G. 
Blythe 


More Russians joined. As the procession reached the 
cobbled square in front of the Winter Palace it held perhaps 
five hundred men and boys. They stood for half an hour 
singing and cheering; but no response came from the 
palace. A few curtains were pushed aside in the upper 
windows by men who seemed to be in uniform, and I 
noticed that the soldiers about the gates increased silently 
in numbers. That was all. The pedestrians took a look 
and went by. The demonstration excited no particular 
interest and caused no particular excitement. There were 
few accessions to the ranks. Petrograd had its own affairs 
to look after. 

The flags moved forward, and the picture of the Czar 
went up the Nevskii Prospekt and back again, and, find- 
ing little encouragement, returned to the Italian Embassy 
and called the diplomatist there interned out on his bal- 
cony again, to pump his handkerchief up and down. They 
marched about for several hours, and Petrograd took it all 
complacently and as a matter of course. That night, in 
the restaurants, the orchestras played the Italian national 
air and the Russian national air at frequent intervals. We 
all stood up. This gave the waiters opportunity to snatch 
away the food, and there must have been many patés and 
much mousse and émincé of this and that on the luncheon 
cards next day. Certainly it was extremely difficult to 
finish what one had to eat, because the orchestras were so 
patriotic in their playing. 

A week or so later I went to the Red Square, in Moscow, 
at five o'clock of an afternoon. The day had been misty 
and rainy; but just as I entered the square the sun shone 
out. The gold domes of the Kremlin and the fantastic 
spires of St. Basil glittered in its friendly light. There were 
many thousands of people there, standing massed about 
the Place of a Skull, which is a circular stone rostrum 
surrounded by a stone coping, and is where the False 
Demetrius was formally received three centuries ago, and 
where his murdered body was dragged a year later. Czars 
were formerly proclaimed from this rostrum and here the 
Strelzi were executed. Much of the bloody history of 
Moscow was made here, but on this afternoon the Place 
of a Skull was the center of a most peaceful ceremonial. 

The people stood with bared heads in the space between 
the Place of a Skull and the Spasskiya Gate of the Kremlin. 
Closest to the rostrum itself were hundreds and hundreds 
of soldiers—wounded soldiers—men with bandaged heads 
and bandaged arms and bandaged legs— men with crutches 
and men with canes—men with arms in slings— men with 
parts of their faces gone—men who had been sent back 
from the slaughter to the hospitals in Moscow. They wore 
the rough tunic of the Russian soldier—belted in and of a 
brownish yellow—enormous boots and baggy trousers. As 
they stood there in this yellowish-brownish mass, the white 
of their bandages formed a sharp contrast against that dull 
background, and the bright sun picked out each individual 
bandage and made it appear even whiter than it was. 

Back of the soldiers there were thousands on thousands 
of men and women, all the men uncovered and reverently 
bowed. The rostrum held a choir and a dozen priests—men 
with long beards and with long hair, and wearing glaring 
yellow robes. As though to make amends for its long sulking 
behind the clouds, the sun shone splendidly on the yellow 
robes, the golden crosses and other religious paraphernalia 
of the priests. People came from all the centering streets and 
joined the assemblage. The chief priest, a tall, patriarchal 
man, whose beard swept low on his jewel-crusted, yellow 
robe, and whose hair streamed out in the breeze, went 
through the ceremony, presenting the cross and other 
symbols to the bowed people, turning from side to side, 
and chanting in a deep, resonant bass voice— shining in the 
sun like something newly gilded. 

The great bells of St. Basil and the greater bells of the 
Tower of Ivan Valeki, in the Kremlin, began to clamor the 
hour. Hundreds of pigeons, startled from the eaves and 
crannies of the churches and the towers, flew out and 
swept in wide circles above the intoning priests and the 
reverent worshipers. The choir took up the chant and the 
melody of it echoed from the walls on every side. The sun 
shone brilliantly. Every person there, as the chief priest 
made his final presentation of the Host to them, crossed 
himself time and time again. Their quickly moving hands 
gave a curious waving effect to the multitude, as though 
a breeze had moved them as a breeze moves a field of 
standing grain. There was a final burst of song from the 
choir and a long, wailing “Amen.” Then the people made 
a lane, and the gorgeous yellow priests, preceded by men 
carrying the symbols, marched slowly into the Cathedral 
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of St. Basil. No one moved until the procession’ had 
entered the church. No one put on his hat. Then the 
wounded soldiers, marshaled into little companies by white- 
hooded nurses, went their ways to their lazarets, and 
Moscow took up its mundane affairs. 

Every driver had stopped his cab. Every motor car had 
come to a halt. The trams were motionless. There was no 
traffic on the sidewalks. Moscow stopped for the moment 
to take part in the service for the wounded soldiers, and 
took part in it with exceeding reverence and with exceed- 
ing patriotism; for the people cheered the wounded soldiers 
as they marched or hobbled or limped away, and gave 
them little gifts of flowers and cakes and cigarettes. And 
this was nearly a year after the war began, and wounded 
soldiers had been common enough in Moscow, and every- 
where else in Russia, heaven knows! But Moscow has 
a heart. There the broad nature of the Russian is best 
exemplified. 


Where Every Day is Tag Day 


EXT to the number of lazarets or hospitals, the hun- 

dreds on hundreds of wounded soldiers, and- in 
Petrograd —the vast number of officers who apparently have 
nothing to do but walk up and down the streets, the thing 
that impresses one most in the big cities of Russia is the 
continuous, persistent effort to get funds for relief of the 
wounded— to collect money. Every street corner has its 
delegation of young women and old women and children, 
with little badges for sale, and locked tin boxes into which 
you are expected to drop your coin in return for a badge 
Every day is tag day in Russia and each day has a different 
tag; so there must be a contribution every morning or 
every afternoon if one is to walk in peace or dine in peace, 
or do anything in peace except stay closeted in a room 

These alert and expert taggers stand at the doors of the 
hotels. They come into the restaurants. They are at every 
theater, every picture show, on each bridge, in each park 
and garden, and in every store. Usually they are in couplk 
One young woman pins on a badge-— ordinarily a little 
paper emblem, but sometimes an artificial flower and the 
other shakes the tin box in front of you, waiting for the 
contribution. It is the wise person who secures his badge 
early in the day and pins it tightly to his coat. Once you 
have a badge they do not press you to buy another. One 
badge a day is all that is expected, but that is expected; 
and it is a callous person, indeed, who can walk about the 
streets of any city in Russia without a badge. The Russian 
young women say mean things about you and the Russian 
men look at you askance. 

The difference between Petrograd and Moscow, how- 
ever, is shown in the badge-buying too. In Petrograd a 
young woman who has the badges or the artificial flowers, 
accompanied by a young man who has the tin cash box, 
comes through the restaurant and smiles and begs for a con- 
tribution. Sometimes there are musicians or dancers or 
parties of gypsies who do the collecting. In Petrograd it 
is all a sort of cut-and-dried affair. The Petrograd person 
contributes with an air of Oh-well-I-suppose-I-must-do- 
this-and-I-might-as-well-get-it-over-with! But in Mos- 
cow—in Moscow it is different. 

I was at luncheon in one of the great restaurants in 
Moscow. The place was full. There were six young 
women—pretty young women—at the door of that restau- 
rant, and more in the garden outside. It made no differ- 
ence whether you had bought a badge at the hotel door or 


















at the corner of the street. These had another kind of 
badge for persons taking luncheon; and they would not 
be denied. The Moscow men bought willingly. They 
were glad to buy and their coins rattled in the tin boxes. 

Presently there was the sound of a hand organ outside, 
and there came into the main dining hall three young 
men dressed as gypsies— one with the hand organ, another 
with a tambourine and a third witha fiddle. They played 
and sang, and passed their boxes, sealed and locked and 
bearing the official stamp. The diners laughed and 
applauded and gave them many coins. They went away 
to another place. Not a quarter of an hour later a band 
of real gypsies came in—a dozen of them, men and 
women, dressed in true gypsy fashion, in reds and yellows. 
The women were young and pretty. The men, with the 
exception of a gray-mustached chap, were young, too, 
and quite as gaudy as the women. One had a stringed 
instrument. They ranged up at one side and the old man 
sang a gypsy song in a fine barytone—sang it with much 
skill and spirit—and the others joined in the chorus. One 
of the girls sang too. And then the musician twanged a 
lively tune and another of the girls and one of the young 
men danced a gypsy dance. 

While this was going oneverybodystood upand applauded 
and clapped his hands and some of those present joined 

the singing that accompanied the dance. Then the 
gypsy girls came round with their tin boxes, also official, 
and every Moscow man in the place gave more money to 
them. That was three times in half an hour that most of 
those present had contributed, and they were all good- 
natured and eager to do it. One officer I saw put in a ten- 
ruble note each time. And that was not a special event. 
It happened every day and it is happening every day yet. 
The collections are daily affairs. The need is great, and 
the Moscow people give with a greater free-handedness 
and a greater spirit of willingness than any I have ever 
seen—quite differently from the Petrograd folks, who do 
their giving as though they were afraid not to do it. 

Men in uniform run about nine to the block on the 
Nevskii Prospekt and the Morskaya in Petrograd on ordi- 
nary days, but the percentage is somewhat higher on 
holidays and at week-ends. The proportion of generals is 
quite liberal; and the hotel lobbies—particularly one hotel 

bby, along about teatime—are literally jammed with 

arriors of all sorts, some of them exceedingly gaudy. 
Inasmuch as every officer must salute every other officer, 
and every private must salute also, the impression one gets 
on the Nevskii of a sunny afternoon is that of a mass of 
gold-laced men, in gray or brown overcoats, automatically 

fting their right hands to their foreheads at every second 
p. I walked behind an officer one afternoon and he 
saluted thirty-two times in three blocks. The private, 
when an officer above a certain rank comes by, must come 
to attention, click his heels together, and stand rigidly at 
salute until the officer gets by and has given his indifferent 
wave of the hand at the bloused and booted chap, who is 


teé 


} 


pe trified there along the curb. 
Old Gentlemen Who Collect Salutes 


F COURSE this predominance of uniforms does not mean 

that all the generals and colonels and majors come up 
to Petrograd for the week-end. Uniforms, even in peace 
times, are common enough in Petrograd, and in every other 
Russian city, owing to the multiplicity of government offi- 
cials, and to the fact that a Russian never really has any 
standing until he gets a uniform; so almost everybody 
wears them, even the students at the university and the 
doormen, and so forth. Also, every clerk in the War 
Department and in 
the Navy Department 





has a uniform, accord- 
ing to his rank. It 
takes an expert to dis- 
tinguish between the 
peace officers and the 
war officers; but there 
is a way, they tell me, 
of distinguishing them 
by width of shoulder 
straps and by colors 
and by other details. 

I reckon there are 
more swords worn in 
Russia than in any 
other country, not ex- 
cluding Germany. It 
is a very low and hum- 
ble Russian who can- 
not wear a sword, or at 
least a dagger. The 
policemen are arsenals. 
They wear swords and 
have big revolvers and 
two billies and daggers. 
I should not be sur- 
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The Moscow Gate at Petrograd 


As I understand it, the color of the sword knot on an army 
or naval officer tells whether that officer has been at the 
front or out in the hostile waters, or has merely been loaf- 
ing about the cafés. Which colors mean which I do not 
dare to say—there are so many colors and so many swords. 

Also, every retired fuddy-duddy of an old general or an 
old colonel has on his full regalia and struts about the 
streets in order to get his share of the salutes. There was 
one old chap, with a pair of number sixty-four mustachios, 
who chose for his strutting place the edge of the Marsovo 
Pole, which is a sort of parade ground, and near which 
there are barracks. He was there every afternoon, with 
all his medals on, never overlooked a salute, but put him- 
self in the way of as many as possible. If he saw a little 
bunch of soldiers or observed some officers coming his way 
he veered round so he would meet them face to face; and 
he accepted their salutes with the most condescending air 
and jingled his medals as he saluted in turn. The Nevskii 
is a favorite parade of these old persons, too, and they 
never miss a trick. They are warriors of a past day and 
they demand their meed of military recognition. 

He must be a mighty new and raw soldier in Russia who 
has not a cross or a medal of some kind. The older ones 
are weighted down with them, and the policemen—why, 
I counted nineteen medals in one row and seven more in 
a supplemental row on one burly chap down by the Foreign 
Office, and was stricken with great awe over his thus- 
bebadged heroism until I discovered that the Czar rarely 
moves about without giving out a few tons of medals, and 
that you can buy as many as you like for a few kopecks 
each in forty stores or more. 

It is in the lobbies of the hotels, however, that the offi- 
cers cut their most particular dashes. It is there they 
shine. Also, the nurses—of a certain sort—not the nurses 
who are really working in the hospitals, and there are 
hundreds and thousands of those brave, devoted, heroic 
women; but the play nurses—the society nurses—the Min 
istering Angels, and so forth. Do not overlook the fact 
which these nurses have not overlooked—that the white 
headdress the Russian nurse wears makes almost any 
kind of face look sweet and pretty; and what it does to 
a face that is already right sweet and pretty is paralyz- 
ing to the male of the species. I do not suppose that any 
headdress in any country, so far as my rather extensive 
observations go, is as becoming to any and every style of 


beauty as this Russian headdress—a simple cowl of white 











prise d if some of them 
toted machinegunstoo. 


~ FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


Petrograd Has French Aspects. 





Its Broad Avenues Remind One of Paris 





linen that comes down to the shoulders. They certair 


are fetcl ing, those nurses in their headdresses and wit} 





their white uniforms with the red cross on the boson 
white uniforms that, when des ghed for restaurant wear 
k to be as expensively made as Dall gowns 
When you get the full spectacle of a Cossac} 
or a Tartar pr A young potentate fr ‘ 
Caucasus, wit! or two, and f these cd 
luxe nurses, also, you see something that, thoug! n 
not be war, is none the leas magnificent And do not he 
under any misapprehension as to whether thé imse 
know how pretty they are, and the Cossacks ow 
stunning; for if they do not get enough attent a 
smoke their minute cigarettes and drink their red va 


they see to it that they do get recognition by getting 


and strolling about the place. Petrograd is libera su 
plied with nurses—the restaurant and café and hotel and 
society kinds, and the real kind. The women are doing 


their part, either really or vicariously 
ograd, Moscew, W arsa 
and the cities farther south — is filled with } ospita 
and al] the hospitals are filled with wounded soldier 
f try 


Every city—especially Petr 





Upper stories of business build 





ings, parts of apartme 
houses, private houses, factories, lodging houses—every 
place where a wounded man can be sheltered and care 
for is a hos pital There was a big one across the stree 
from my hotel, extemporized out of the second and 
third floors of some big business blocks; and they were 
everywhere I went — hospitals — hospitals— hospitals — Red 


Cross hospitals— English hospitals American hospitals 
Russian hospitals—church hospitals—organization ho 
pitals—-lodge hospitals— hospitals— hospitals! 


When the Wounded Take the Air 


ND there were wounded soldiers—groups of them 

squads of them— battalions of them—processions of 
them, when they were able to move about— bandaged, with 
arms in slings and heads bound up—and not wounded at all, 
but convalescent from sickness— big, blue-eyed blond chaps 
good-natured, even merry, out for the air. And you see 
them in pale groups at the windows of the lazarets and in 
eager gatherings in the wards, listening to somebody read 
ing to them—usually a nurse—or with childish delight 
listening to a talking machine, or sitting on the balconies 
in long rows, leaning on the railings with their arms on the 
top and their chins on their arms, looking down in perpetual 
amazement at the ceaseless traffic and bustle and move 
ment in the streets. These are peasants from the steppes, 
from Siberia, from the south, from the villages and farms 
and the outlying domains, who went to war and were shot, 
and have been sent back to recover here among the marvels 
of the cities 

Of course the men in the hospitals in Petrograd and in 
Moscow, and in the other cities at distances from the front 
are those who were shot in the legs or in the arms o 
hit in the head. The poor chaps with the body wound 
the perforations of the abdomen and the chest wounds, are 
in the hospitals nearer the fighting line—in Warsaw, fo 
example, and in other cities in Poland and Gali 

They are as simple as children—intensely interested in 
the progress of a tramcar that moves itself about without 
the aid of horses, and wide-eyed at the music that come 
out of a talking machine. 

When they have recovered sufficiently to go out they 
are taken for the air by a nurse. It is one*of the fine sight 
of Russia to see a pretty nurse—and most of th 
pretty—a slip of a girl, with her white headdress, marshal 
ing these great, blond, hulking fellows alor g the street 


em are 


Usually one girl take 
out about ten or twelve, 
thougl l have seen 
forty marching in tw 


under the directior { 


one wee woman She 
directs ther 
pretty aut! t 

them if the he 
she want ther 4 
on, points out the yt 
to them, shares in the 
wonder and their ops 


mouthed admiratior 

fusses them if the 

not mind,and gener 

is obe ye das though she 

was a field marsha 
They are big cl 


most of these Ru 


Continued on 
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\ | Y HEAD ain't so heavy with brains that I walk 
stooped over. But I do claim to have more sense 
than the most o’ them that’s gettin’ by in this 

league, and when | get the can it won't be because I don’t 
know what I'm doin’ out there. Ask anybody in the busi- 
ness what kind of a ball player 1 am. Some o’ them will 
say I’m pretty fair, and some o’ them may say I’m rotten; 
but they'll all say I’m smart. 

I've made my share of errors and I’ve hit many a perpen- 
dicular home run in the pinch, but I never lost a game by 
peggin’ to the wrong base or by not knowin’ how many was 
They ain’t many can claim a record like that without 
gettin’ called on it. 

Well, that record won't buy me no round steaks when I 
get through here, and when I think o’ the things that’s 
happened to me and the things that’s happened .to fellas 
that didn't hardly know which was right field, I feel like 
I'd been better off if I'd just been born from my neck 
down 

Look at Jack Andrews! Bill Garwood, that batted right 
ahead of him, told me onct that the calves of his legs was 
all spike wounds, where Jack had slid into him from behind. 
It got so finally that every time Bill was on second and 
Jack on first Bill’d steal third to keep from bein’ cut down. 
And Bill’d try to stretch every hit he made into a double 

o's to be two bases ahead o’ Jack. And now Jack's runnin’ 

a halfway house outside o’ Chicago and it’s a dull night 

when he don’t take in a hundred bucks! 

Then look at Red Burns! 

Red never knowed how the game come out till he seen 
the paper next mornin’, and they had to page him when it 
was his turn to hit. And now he’s in the contractin’ busi- 
ness in Cleveiand and the hardest work he does is addin’ 
up the month’s profits. 

And then look at me! S'posed to be one o’ these here 
brainy ball players that never pulls a bone. Playin’ my 
seventh year in fast company. Only gettin’ forty-five 
hundred right now, because I never jumped a contract or 
spiked an umpire. And when they’re through with me I 
can starve to death or pick up some nice, soft snap in 
a foundry. 

I read the other day where some doctor says everybody 

hould ought to have their appendixes and their tonsils and 

their adenoids cut out when they’re still ababy yet. Well, 
them things didn't never give me no trouble. But I wisht 

I'd of had my brains removed before I ever learned to use 

They're the worst handicap a man can have in this 

business, 

The less a guy knows, so much the sooner he can retire 
and live on his income. 

You think I'm just talkin’ against time? 
listenin’ to the truth now. 


out 


em 


No, sir; you're 
And if you don’t believe me 


“He Had «a Big Brawt With the Chauffeur"’ 


September 11, 1915 


By Ring W. Lardner 


ILLUSTRATED 


ask Carey. Ask him to tell you about Skull Scoville. Or if 
you ain’t too sleepy I’ll tell you about him myself. 


aw 


T TAKES Carey to spot these boobs, and Carey wasn’t 

with ua on the spring trip last year. If you’ll remember 
he was coachin’ a college team down in Ohio and got per- 
mission to report late. Skull was with us all the wile, but 
I was too busy gettin’ myself in shape to pay much atten- 
tion to the new ones. All as I noticed about him was that 
he donea lot of struttin’ and acted like he was more anxious 
to look pretty than to make good. 

But Carey hadn’t been round more’n a day when he 
braced me about Skull. 

“When did we sign Francis X. Bushman?”’ he says. 

“That's Scoville,” I told him. “Skull Scoville.” 

“Some jealous cat must of gave him that nickname,” 
says Carey. 

“It’s what they called him last year in the Carolina 
League,” I says. 

“Is he goin’ back there?” ast Carey. 

“IT haven’t been watchin’ him much,” I says. 

“I hope he sticks,” says Carey. “All our club needs is 
looks.” 

“You don’t care nothin’ about hislooks,”’ Isays. ‘‘ You're 
scoutin’ for somebody to pick on.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” says Carey. “I wisht I could 
stay with them college boys all year. A couple o’ them fell 
for all the old junk I could remember. I run out o’ stale 
stuff finally and was goin’ to write to you.” 

“Thanks,” I says. 

“But this here Skull does look promisin’,’ 
“and I guess we'll have to try him out.” 

So Carey went over to where the kid was warmin’ up and 
started in on him. After a wile he come back. 

“T guess I can’t pick ’em,” he says. “‘When they get 
waivers on me I’m goin’ scoutin’—not for no ball club, but 
for some circus that’s shy o’ clowns.” 

“What did you pull on him?”’ I ast. 

**Just a couple o’ feelers,”’ says Carey. “I ast him what 
league he come from and he says the Carolina League. I 
says: ‘Oh, yes. Milwaukee won the pennant, didn’t they?’ 
‘No,’ he says; ‘Columbia.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I says. ‘I got it 
mixed up with the Utah League, where the women manages 
the teams.’ ‘Where’s that league at?’ he says. ‘The 
Utah League?’ I says. ‘You take a westbound Hodiamont 
ear in St. Louis and transfer twict, and then walk a block 
down to the wharf and get on the steamer goin’ to Michi- 
gan City, only you get off when they come to Shreveport, 
and you can see it from there.’” 

“You're goin’ to have a good season,” I says. 

“No, it can’t last,” says Carey. ‘‘Some day Cap’ll stick 
him in there and then it'll be back tothe Carolina you love.” 

But Carey had it doped wrong. Cap give Skull a chance 
the second serious with the Cardinals, up home, and he got 
by nice. He was a little wild, but it helped him, because 
his fast one was fast enough to have ’em scared. They was 
swingin’ with one foot in the bucket. Bill handled him 
good and Cap was tickled to death with his showin’. 

“What do you think of him?” Cap ast Carey. 

“Best young pitcher I’ve looked at in a long wile,” says 
Carey. “You'll make a big mistake if you leave him go.” 

“TI ain’t goin’ to leave him go,” says Cap. 

“You'd be a sucker if you did,” says Carey. “But if I 
was you I wouldn’t work him too of’en for a wile. He's 
nothin’ but a kid and you ought to give him time to get his 
bearin’s.” 

You see Carey was afraid that Skull wouldn’t look as 
good the next time out, and he was crazy to have him stick 
on the club so’s we could enjoy him. They wasn’t no need 
of him bein’ afraid, though, because Skull kept right on 
mowin’ "em down. He had everything but a noodle, and a 
man don’t need to know nothin’ about pitchin’ with Bill 
behind that bat. 


says Carey, 


mr 


T COME along May and we was goin’ East. Brooklyn 

was the first place we was scheduled and we was leavin’ 
home on the five-thirty, right after a game. 

Well, the first thing Carey done when we got on the train 
was to tell the dinge to make up two berths. Then he took 
off his coat and collar like he was gettin’ ready to undress. 
Some o’ the boys went right into the diner and Skull was 
goin’ to follow ’em when Carey nailed him. 

““Where are you goin’, kid?”’ he says. 

“To get my supper,” says Skull. 

“Take a tip from me and stay where you are,” says 
Carey. “Them other fellas ain’t goin’ to have nothin’ to 
eat. They’re tryin’ to stall you.” 

“What's the idear?” says Skull. 

“Tt’s old stuff,” says Carey, “but I'll explain it to you. 
This car ain't only got twelve lowers and they’s twenty-four 
of us on the trip. That means they can’t only twelve of 
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“Can a Man Get a 
Sandwich There?"’ 


us have lowers and the rest gets 
uppers. But the first twelve in bed 
gets the lowers.” 

“Yes,” says Skull, “but the sec- 
retary give me a piece o’ paper that 
says I’m to have a lower.” 

“Well,” says Carey, “can you 
knock somebody out o’ bed with 
that piece of paper? I'm tellin’ you, kid. The paper don't 
make no difference; it’s the fellas that gets there first.’ 

“Are you goin’ to bed yourself?” says Skull. 

“You bet I am,”’ says Carey. 

“But you won't get no supper,” says Skull. 

“Supper!” says Carey. “I'd rather go without twenty 
suppers than ride in a upper through them Indiana moun- 
tains. These other birds is tryin’ to put somethin’ over. 
They’ll wait till the dinge gets a couple o’ berths made up 
and then they'll race fer °em. He's makin’ up two right 
now and you can bet that one is goin’ to be mine.” 

Pretty soon Skull was peelin’ his coat. 

“Keep some loose change under your pillow,” 
Carey. “You're liable to be awake when we go through 
Fall River and you can send the porter out for a sandwich.” 

Well, Carey hid behind the curtains of his berth and 
waited till Skull was all set for the night. Then he put his 
collar and coat back on and come into the diner and told us 
about it. Only o’ course he didn’t tell Cap. 

I was back in our car when Cap come in. He seen the 
two berths made up and got curious. First he peeked into 
the one Carey’s been settin’ in and they wasn’t nobody 
there. Then he looked in at Skull. 

“What's the matter?” he says. 

“No, I ain’t sick,” says Skull. 

“Been drinkin’ somethin’?” says Cap. 

“No,” says Skull. 

“Well,” says Cap, “you go to bed nights after this and 
you won't be all in in the middle o’ the afternoon.” 

I snuck down to Skull’s berth. 

“Just lay low in there,”’ I says. “‘He was tryin’ to get 
you out because he wants that berth. It’s the best spot in 
the car—right over the front wheels. You hold on to it.” 

Along about nine o’clock all the berths was made up but 
one, the seat where the boys was playin’ cards. I and Carey 
was up in the buffet car, but Smitty told us what come off. 

Skull stuck his head out between the curtains and seen 
the card game. Smitty seen him lookin’. 

“ Ain't you goin’ to bed?” says Skull. 

“We can’t,” says Smitty. “All the lowers is gone.” 

“T’ll set up a wile if you want to lay here,” says Skull. 

“Off o’ that noise!”’ says Smitty. “‘Cap would fine us a 
hundred apiece if he catched us tradin’ berths.” 

So Skull laid back, but pretty soon he peeked out again 
and ast for the porter. 


says 


“Sick?” 
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“He got sore and quit at South Bend,” says Smitty. 
“Have we came to Fall River yet?” ast Skull. 


No, and we ain’t goin’ to,” says Smitty. 

“Why not?” says Skull. 

“They’s a big storm there,” says Smitty. “So we're 
goin’ round the other way, through Evanston.” 

“Can a man get a 
sandwich there?” 

‘Not a sandwich,” 
says Smitty. “But 
they’s a old lady 
meets this train every 
night with a basket o’ 
fried chicken and 
mashed potatoes 
four bits a throw.” 

“What time do we 
get to Evanston?” 

“Can’ttell; it ain’t 
on the regular sched- 
ule,” says Smitty. 
“But you'll know 
when we're pullin’ 
in—the engine’ll give 
one long whistle.” 

“They done that a 
wile ago,” says Skull 

“Tee, save 
Smitty. “The engi- 
neer thought it was 
Evanston, but it 
wasn’t. Hismist»ke.” 

Smitty come up afterward and joined us in the buffet 
car. We was all back and undressin’ when we slowed up 
for Toledo. Carey spoke up loud. 

“This must be Evanston,” he says. 

Skull popped out of his berth. 

““Where’ll I find that woman?” he says to Smitty. 

“Up at the head end,” says Smitty. ‘‘She’s the fireman's 
mother-in-law.” 

Skull started up the aisle. 

“ Here,” I says, “you can’t go callin’ in your nightgown.” 

“You won’t have time to dress,”’ says Smitty. “We're 
only here two minutes.” 

“You better forget eatin’,” says Carey. “I got hungry 
at Elkhart and wile I was scoutin’ I lost my berth.” 

Skull turned to me. 

“Go out and find her for me, will you?” he says. “Get 
two orders, one for you and one for me, and I'll pay you for 
the both.” 

“Tain’t hungry,” Isays. “I had a pretty good dinner 
soup and lake trout and a porterhcuse with mushrooms and 
hashed brown potatoes and poached eggs and salad and 
apple pie and coffee.” 

“T’ll go out for you,” says Carey; “but if I get left you'll 
have to pay my fare from here to New York.” 

So Carey went out in the vestibule and stalled round till 
the train started up again. Then he come back, pantin’ 
like he’d ran a mile. 

“That’s fine luck!’ he says. ‘“‘She’d just gave me the 
stuff when the train began to pull out. If I hadn’t ran 
clear back here I'd of got left; they wasn’t no other door 
open. And wile I was runnin’ I dropped your supper.” 

Well, I don’t know how much more sleep Skull got that 
night, but I'll bet he was No. 1 in the diner next mornin’. 
And I'll bet when the chef seen the order he wondered 
where Jess Willard got on at. 








“Here,’’ I Says, “You Can't Go 


Callin’ in Your Nightgown 


iv 


T RAINED the first two days we was East. The sun was 

out the third mornin’ and I and Carey was standin’ in 
front o’ the hotel when Skull showed up. 

“Swell day,” he says. 

“Yes,” says Carey, “‘and you know what it means, don’t 
you? It means we'll have to beat jt for Brooklyn as soon 
as we digest our breakfast. Three games.” 

“Three games,”’ says Skull. “‘They won’t play ‘em all 
to-day, will they?” 

“They’re liable to,” 
about Breoklyn.” 

“T ain’t had no breakfast yet,”’ says Skull. 

“You better hurry it up, then,” says Carey. 
ust goin’ to start.” 

“Wait for me, will you?” says Skull. 

“Not a chancet,”’ says Carey. “I got to be there early 
to help direct the practice.” 

“You'll have to go alone,” I says. “All the rest o’ the 
boys will be gone before you’re through your breakfast.” 

“How do I get there?” says Skull. 

“They'll be a taxi to take you,” says Carey. “‘ You just 
come out here and look round and when you see a driver 
lookin’ at you, hop in his car and tell him where you want 
to go. The club’ll settle for it.” 

Well, as soon as Skull had went in to breakfast, Carey 
tipped off the rest o’ the gang to keep out o’ sight for a wile. 
I and him went over in the park acrost the street and 
watched for Skull to come out. Finally he come and they 
was two taxis standin’ ther He hopped into the nearest 


says Carey. “You can’t never tell 


“We was 
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one, told the driver to take him to the Brooklyn ball park, 
and off they went. It wasn’t much of a trip only from 
Eighty-first and Columbus to hellangone 

1 s’pose he landed there about ten or ten-thirty. When 
we come, at a quarter to two, he was out in a suit, practicin’ 
with the Brooklyn bunch. 

Robbie seen us and came over 

“What are you fellas pullin’?” he says. “ Tryin’ to get 
our signs? This bird’s been here all day; landed in a taxi 
this mornin’. And he had a big braw! with the chauffeur 
about who was goin’ to settle. Finally the chauffeur said 
he’d have him pinched and then the guy come acrost. But 
he told me that your club was payin’ for the rig and he’d 
collect back from your secretary. Then he ast me if we 
was goin’ to play three games to-day and I says, No, the 
first two had been called off. So he’s been out monkeyin’ 
with my crowd ever since. I thought at first he was lit up, 
but afterward I seen he wasn't.” 

“We was tryin’ to do you a favor,” says Carey. “A 
fella that’s managin’ a club in Brooklyn deserves a treat 
oncet in a wile. We're doin’ the best we can for you, and 
we'll call it square if you don’t pitch Rucker against us.” 

“But what's this bird’s name?” says Robbie. 

“That's Scoville,” I says, “the boy that’s been doin’ all 
our winnin’.”’ 

“I’m too old to be kidded,”’ says Robbie. “That fella’s 
too handsome to be a good pitcher.” 

“If you think he can’t pitch, you ain't too old to make a 
mistake,” I says. 

“It’s a part of his system,” says Carey, “‘to visit all 
mornin’ with the club he’s goin’ to work against. He 
figures he'll do better if he knows the batters. 

Well, sir, Skull pitched the game and Rucker pitched 
against him. Rucker outpitched him about two to one, 
but Skull copped. 

“What do you think o’ the visitin’ system?” I says to 
Robbie, goin’ out. 

But he didn’t have no comeback. 

I and Carey and Skull rode back to the hotel together. 

“Too bad you went over this mornin’ for nothin’,” says 
Carey. “As soon as we got there and found out they 
wasn't only goin’ to play one game, we called you up to tell 
you about it, but you'd already left.” 

“I didn’t go over for nothin’,” says Skull. “It was eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents. But o’ course the club’ll 
give it back to me.” 

Carey seen where he was liable to get into trouble. 

“Don’t say nothin’ to them about it,” he says. “I'll go 
to the front for you. I know the sec. better’n you do and I 
can handle him.” 

So after supper, Carey found Skull again and broke the 
news to him. 

“IT seen the sec.,”” he says, “but they was nothin’ doin’ 
If you'll remember, two taxis was settin’ out there when 
you got ready to go, and you took the w rong one The 
other one was already paid for. So you'll have to stand 
for it. That’s what you get for bein’ with a cheap club.” 

Skull swallowed his medicine without a 
whimper. But after that you couldn't get him 
into a taxi, not if he seen you pay for it in 
advance. 
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HE mornin’ o’ the first day o’ the New 
York serious he set with us at breakfast 
“You want to get up to the 
Polo Grounds early,” 


**Maybe you'll see part o’ the polo 


i 


says Carey 


” 


game. 
‘Are you fellas goin’ early?" he 





‘No,” Says Carey, “we've sav 
polo played alread; ithey won't 
iet aman in twicet. They're afraid 
he'd learn the secrets o’ the game.” 

““How do you get there without 
goin’ in no taxi?” ast Skull. 

I guess I already told you where 
Eighty-first and 


Columbus. I was just goin’ to tell 


we was stoppin’ 


him to jump on the Elevated and 
tay on to the end o’ the line, but 
Carey flagged me 

“Go out here on the corner,”’ he 





says, “‘and take a car goin’ south. 
If the motorman don’t make no 
mistake, it'll keep goin’ till it gets 
way down to the Battery—that’ 
where the pitchers and 
catchers all starts from 
But if you don’t see no 





pitchers and catchers that you know, ask a policeman whe 
the Sixth Avenue Elevated is, and then get on a Ha 
train. Ride forward and hold on round tl rves. Se 
near a window if you can, only don’t catch cold ra 
Better be readin’ a paper, if you can find one in the tra 
then they won't no girls talk to you lhe a é 
girls here in New York that'd pick your pockets if they 
achancet. Your looks wouldn't save you. And get off 
you get to the Polo Grounds.” 

“*How’'ll I know when I'm there?” ast Sku 

‘You'll hear a lot o ye _—_," says Carey I (sy 
practicin’ what they're goin’ to say to Kler 

Skull got lost somewheres, "way down town; h« 
tell us just where. It was afternoon when he finally 
the Polo Grounds, and o’ course the polo game wa 

*You seen the town thoug! , didn’t you 4 ivs ( 

“What town?” says Skull 

“Ishpeming,” says Carey 

“No,” says Skull, ‘1 was right here in New Yor the 
wile.” 

He made earlier starts the next two mornin’s, but he 
never did manage to get there in time for pol He wast 
pitch the third game and he was restin’ in the « house 
when | and Carey come in 

*You work to-day, don’t you?” says Carey 

“Yes,” he says 

“I got a message for you from Cap,” says Carey He 
had to go back to the hotel after the bag o' close de ions 


and he wanted me to be sure and tell you to have a long 
talk with McGraw before the game 
“What should I talk to him abou 
“Ask him a lot o’ questions,” says Carey. “ He's a grand 
fella for a young pitcher to talk to. He'll help you a lot 
Ask him what his men can hit and what they can't hit, and 


says Skull 


who’s goin’ to work for them. Ask him anything you ca 
think of, and try and remember everything he tells you.” 
Skull got right up and went out to look for McGraw 
When we was dressed and come on the field, he was over hy 
their bench, obeyin’ instructions. I don't know what Ma« 
thought of him; probably didn’t think much of anything 
Mac’s saw so many nuts that they don't excite |} 





more, 

Pretty soon Skull come struttin’ back to where we wa 

“What'd you learn?” I ast him 

“He told me Mathewson or Marquard or Tesreau was 
goin’ to pitch,” says Skull. “Then I ast him what his men 
could hit and he says they can’t hit nothin’. So I ast him 
Then he 
ast me what I done for my complexion and I told him | 
didn’t do nothin’ for it. And I couldn’t think o’ nothin’ 
more to ask him, so I come away.” 


what they couldn’t hit and he says everythin’ 













Cap Had to Send Me Over te Drag Him Away When the Game Started 
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Well, after a wile, Cap showed up and Carey stuck round 
to change the subject if Skull begun tellin’ about his inter- 

ew with MeGraw. They wasn’t nothin’ said till it was 
me for their fieldin’ practice. 

You work, Scoville,” says Cap. 

All right,”’ says Skull. 

“Well, warm up with somebody,” says Cap. 

‘. won't need much warmin’ up,” says Skull. 

W ny not 2 says Cap. 

“These fellas can’t hit nothin’,”’ 

‘Who told you so?” ast Cap. 

‘MecGraw,” says Skull. “ He’s their manager.” 

‘Is he?” “T thought it was George Cohan.” 

No,” “It’s McGraw.” 
“When was you talkin’ with him?” ast Cap. 
Then Carey ““Mae was kiddin’ you,” he 
“He's got a good hittin’ club.” 

‘You bet he ha ‘You get that other idear 
it o’ your I 
“What would he kid me for?” says Skull. 
“Get out there and warm up!” says Cap. 

doin’ it.” 


He’s goin’ to work Mathewson or 


says Skull. 


says Cap. 


says Skull 
horned in. 


ays Cap. 


ead.” 


“*McGraw’s 
got three of ‘em 
“Yes,” 


Marquard or Tesreau.” 


says Skull. “ 
I don’t see how you can guess so good,”’ says Cap. 

‘No,” Skull. “It’s one o’ them three.” 

Well, MceGraw’d either been kiddin’ him or he was mis- 
taken about his own ball club. Skull didn’t know which. 
But he knowed before he went to the shower that they 
could hit, 


vi 

But he 
He pitched to six men 
and the other five got bases on balls, 


‘KULL pitched a one-hit game over in Philly. 
b wasn’t in there a whole innin’. 


Why the 





vORK CNTY 


The Seiden Car 


business men got together to plan one. They started 

with the idea that three or four hundred thousand 
dollars would finance building and equipment; but careful 
reading of the future showed that the investment called for 
: cool million and a half. 

The committee went round to other cities to see what was 
latest and best in clubs. The other cities ventured a word 
of caution when the scope of the project was explained. 

‘Too big for a town like Detroit to swing!" said wise 

vunselors. “If one of your automobile kings endowed it 

uu might get along for a while; but, remember, Detroit's 
present prosperity is based on a boom business. When the 
1utomobile craze dies out you'll have an elephant on your 
hands,” 

Now, if you want to get action from a Detroiter just 
assure him that the automobile industry is a bubble—that 
ome day it must collapse like the bicycle business of a 
generation ago. That committee was made up largely of 
men who manufacture motor cars and motor-car parts. 
They went back home and got busy. 

Two issues of bonds had been made to finance the new 
clubhouse— first mortgage and second. The half million 
dollars’ worth of firsts could be sold to the banks; but 
some other way had to be found to float the six hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of seconds. The original idea was 
that the auto kings would take the seconds— the biggest 
auto king turned out fully one hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars’ worth of cars last year. Finally, however, 
the committee decided that it would be better to sell this 


busines needed a new downtown club. Some of the 


He went better up in Boston. He had two men out 
before Cap yanked him. 

““What time can you get a train for Carolina?” says 
Carey. 

‘You goin’ down there?” ast Skull. 

“No,” says Carey. “I thought maybe you was goin’.” 

“Oh,no,” saysSkull. ‘I’mgettin’ more money up here.”’ 

“Did you get your pockets picked in New York?” says 
Carey. 

“T guess not,” says Skull. 

‘Just plain lost it, huh?” says Carey. 

“Lost what?” asts Skull. 

“Your control,”’ says Carey. 

“What's that?” says Skull. 

“You had swell control in New York,” says Carey. 
“You was hittin’ their bats right in the middle. But the 
way you've went the last two games, you've got us all 
guessin’, We don’t know whether you're goin’ to hit the 
coacher at third base or kill a reporter. Pretty soon you'll 
have the field umpire wearin’ a mask and protector. Is 
your arm sore?” 

“No,” says Skull. 

“I didn’t think it could be,” says Carey, ‘“‘on account o’ 
the distance you get. But if your arm ain’t sore, what’s 
the matter?” 

“Matter with who?’ 

“You,” says Carey. 
missin’ ’em all, do you?” 

“T’m wild,” says Skull. 

“Oh, that’s it!’ says Carey. 
brains to find out what it was. But I see now; you're 
wild. And what do you s’pose makes you wild?” 

“*T can't pitch where I’m aimin’,” says Skull. 
pitch no strikes. I keep givin’ bases on balls.” 


uto Bubb 
=—By James Ii. 


issue to the rank and file of Detroit business men in small 
lots, and particularly to men who would use the club. By a 
carefully planned campaign the whole issue was sold in a 
single evening; and business men of wide experience in 
selling declare that they have never seen anything else just 
like that sale. 

The committee wanted first to be sure the thing was 
feasible; so its members made a quiet canvass of the city 
and sold two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of bonds in 
lots of from five hundred to five thousand dollars. There 
were a couple of ten-thousand-dollar purchasers, but the 
average was one thousand. Then a big meeting of club 
members was called. About a thousand business men 
came. Ostensibly they gathered to see the plans for the 
new clubhouse, not a word being said about the real pur- 
pose in the minds of the committee. The architect ex- 
hibited his drawings and explained them, and everybody 
warmed up over the beauty, size and conveniences of the 
building. 

The man selected to do the selling was a Detroit manu- 
facturer who was a traveling salesman before he got into 
business for himself. He was not the Hurrah! type of 
salesman, but rather the quiet, earnest style, who is apt 
to make the strongest impression on a credit man or a 
conservative board of directors. There was no attempt to 
hypnotize the audience or rush it off its feet by excitement. 
Those bonds had not merely to be sold but to stay sold 
for a long term of years. 

The salesman began his story in an easy tone. He out- 
lined the committee's travels; told what had been learned 
about club buildings and management; showed why 
Detroit needed a clubhouse costing so much money; and 
explained the second-mortgage bond issue. He repeated 
what men in other cities had said about the transitory 
nature of the automobile business, also about philan- 
thropic automobile kings; and he made it plain why it was 
necessary for club members to carry the financial burden 
and themselves have a money investment in their building. 

Gradually the audience grew enthusiastic, and at the 
right moment a dozen big painted signs were brought in 
and ranged before the speaker. These bore the names of 
business men who had already bought bonds, with the 
amounts taken by each purchaser. 

There the actual selling began. It went a bit slow at the 
outset, for most of the men present were either proprietors 
of businesses that kept their money working, or salaried 


says Skull. 
“You don’t think the umpire’s 


“T’ve been puzzlin’ my 


“T can’t 


men in the employ of others; but one by one they rose and | 


took lots of from five hundred to two thousand, and as each 
man gave in his subscription he turned canvasser, circu- 
lating through the crowd to persuade others. 
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“Funny I didn’t think of that,” says Carey. “I knowed 
they was somethin’ the matter, but I couldn't put my 
finger right on it. I'll tell Cap and maybe we can get them 
to enlarge the plate.” 

“They wouldn't do that, would they?” says Skull. 

“Well,” says Carey, “they probably wouldn’t in most 
o’ the towns. But they can’t stop us from doin’ it on our 
own grounds. It’s our own plate there, and I guess we can 
have any size we want to.” 

“‘But if I kept pitchin’ too high or too low, the size o’ the 
plate wouldn’t make no difference,”’ says Skull. 

When we was through at Boston we made the cute little 
jump to St. Louis, and Carey was ridin’ him all the way. 

“This line,”’ he told him, “‘is the one the James Boys 
works on. You see one o’ the Jameses pitches for Boston 
and another pitches for St. Louis in the other league. And 
the ones that ain’t ball players works back and forth 
between the two towns. Somebody has to set up all night 
and keep watch. I've been picked to set up the first night 
because I can shoot so good. To-morrow mornin’ we'll 
draw lots to see who sets up to-morrow night. But if you 
got somethin’ you don’t want to lose you better sleep with 
one eye open and keep your suitcase right in the berth with 
you. O’ course it’s too late for ’em to steal your control, 
but they might get your fast ball and then you wouldn't 
have nothin’ but your complexion.” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” says Skull. 
and a watch and some clo’es.” 

“Shut up!” says Carey. “Don’t be boastin’ o’ what 
you got. Maybe one o’ them Jameses is right in this car 
now. You can’t never tell where they’re hidin’.”’ 

Well, the next mornin’ we all ast Carey what kind of 
a night he had and did he see anything suspicious, and 


“T got a little money 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Another Oid«Timer 


The salesman talked steadily for three hours, holding the 
interest and announcing totals as new subscriptions were 
made. Before midnight the committee had carried out its 
purpose, and the meeting had become almost a revival 
A thousand men, called together to look at some drawings, 
had without warning dug up four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. This selling feat is characteristic of Detroit, happily 
reflecting both the energetic swing of the auto business 
and the quiet confidence automobile men have in their 
industry. 

A great many very good people are still nervous about 
the automobile. Sometimes a banker scolds about the vast 
sums of money spent yearly for gasoline buggies. Here 
and there an economist declares that automobiles are 
responsible for the present cost of living. Smith knows it 
is all right when he buys a car, because in his case it is a 
necessity; but he considers that it is pure extravagance 
when Jones—next door— buys one. 

There is almost a perversity in automobile sales, for the 
public seems bound to have this new toy, or luxury, or con- 
venience—or whatever it is to be called—in hard times as 
well as in prosperous. Despite the depression of last year, 
sales of pleasure cars showed a falling off only in the antici- 
pated expansion, and even ‘hat loss was fully made up by 
larger sales of motor trucks. 

The island of Porto Rico was rather poor last winter. Its 
sugar industry had suffered heavy tariff losses; its coffee, 
tobacco and fruit were hurt by war disturbances of mar- 
kets; and people generally were pinched for money. Yet, 
for some strange reason, the people of Porto Rico went 
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right on buying automobiles, and this same situation 
existed in a thousand other American communities. 

To the average man such things naturally seem para- 
doxical and unreasonable. They have bred a profound 
wonder about the automobile business. The average man 
does not understand it at all, but believes that some day 
this industry must surely blow up; so he stands back at a 
safe distance from it, out of range of the flying pieces. 

The Detroiter, however, knows that in fifteen years the 
automobile business has grown from an output of a few 
thousand cars, worth a few hundred thousand dollars, to 
a production of half a million yearly, sold for four hundred 
million dollars. He asks why, if it be merely a transitory 
boom based on extravagance, the auto industry has grown 
right through two panics? Why it has never, as a whole, 
taken a backward step? When the collapse is coming 
anyway? How people are going to get along without 
automobiles? 

The average man has no answers to these questions; but 
he doggedly repeats: “‘A craze! A bubble!” And the 
Detroiter, to express the silent depth of his belief that the 
auto business is real, finances a new club in one evening. 

The auto business grows because the automobile has 
made possible one of the biggest transportation develop- 
ments ever undertaken. Popular opinion still associates 
the automobile with the spectacular racing events that 
were its early advertising, and thinks of the industry 
chiefly in connection with the big, costly pleasure car. 
But the great automobile business of to-day has branched 
out into wholly different channels. 

Porto Rico furnishes a very good illustration of present 
conditions. It is a mountain range thrust up out of the 
sea. A level coral shelf round the edge of the island makes 
a narrow-gauge railroad possible; but even if it prove 
possible to build railroads to the interior, with its great 
peaks and valleys, the traffic available would never yield a 
return on the hugeinvestment. Travel through the interior, 
therefore, is wholly by highways, and the Porto Ricans keep 
on buying automobiles in bad times and good, because 
they need them to get round in their business. 

At the lowest estimate, expenditure for automobiles and 
accessories last year in the United States ran to four hun- 
dred million dollars. Two hundred millions more was spent 
for better roads. Against this outlay the financing of our 
first transcontinental railroads after the Civil War was a 
small transportation job. Congress gave a subsidy of 
twelve thousand eight hundred acres of land and from 
sixteen thousand to forty-eight thousand dollars in money 
for every mile of the Union Pacific. Last year’s expenditure 
for automobiles and roads would have built the Union 
Pacific several times over. 

We are now building between three thousand and four 
thousand miles of new railroad yearly, and the present 
capitalization of our railroads is about fifty thousand 
dollars a mile. The yearly investment in automobiles and 
highways would build twelve thousand miles of railroad. 








lowa the Motor Salesman’s Paradise 


bb amen auto sales are followed up, to see who really 
buys the cars and what is done with them, one soon 
discovers that the typical buyer is not a millionaire, not 
a bank cashier mortgaging his home to speed to bank 
ruptcy, nor any figure of American life commonly thought 
of in connection with the automobile. The typical buyer 
is a farmer, and his purchase of a buzz wagon represents 
the most serious financial operation he has undertaken 
since he bought his farm; and he is making the investment 
because better transportation is vitally necessary to his 
business and his family. 

New York State leads in the sheer number of cars 
owned; but when the number of cars in proportion to 
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New York Leads in Sheer Number of Cars Owned 


population is considered the leading states are all farming 
states—California, Iowa, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Kansas. Iowa is the standing wonder of 
the automobile business, for one car out of every ten made 
last year was sold there—fifty thousand cars! 

Figures lately gathered in Minnesota show that, of the 
twenty-two thousand new cars purchased there last year, 
sixty-three per cent went to towns of less than three thou- 
sand population and, therefore, largely to farmers; while 
sales of the lowest- priced cars traced directly to farmers were 
fully seventy-five per cent. 

All this does not represent extravagance on the part of 
the farmer, but the best kind of modern economy and 
efficiency. A five-passenger auto can now be bought for 
what a good team of road horses would cost plus a family 
surrey and harness; while the motor industry is steadily 
working to produce a gasoline runabout, carrying two per 
sons, for the price of a single horse and buggy. 

The horse that can be driven fifteen miles a day on the 
road, day after d is a pretty good horse. It takes about 
three hours of a farmer's time to get that much travel out 
of such a means of transportation. It is slow and tedious. 
The horse eats as much when he is idle as when he is work- 
ing, and depreciates more, if anything. A farmer’s range, 
with horse travel, cannot be much more than five miles, 
and is limited practically to trips that cannot be avoided. 

With an automobile, on the other hand, his range is 
instantly increased to at least twenty-five miles. Running 











round on five-mile errands can be done quickly and cheaply. 
\ hundred loose ends in his daily work can be gathered up 
by automobile; he can attend demonstrations that give 


him better farming methods, meet his neighbors to organ- 
ize for better marketing, give his family a wider range, get 









more social pleasure and amusement, keep his children or 
the farm, and broaden out in every direction. The cost is 


lower than by horse travel, for a dollar a day is all t 


to feed and shoe one buggy horse and maintain 





and harness; whereas a dollar a day spent in the rur 
a moderate-priced auto will give thousands of miles of travel 
yearly 

That the farmer is finding this out for himself is shown 
by the proportion of our auto output he buys, and the 
tremendous energy and liberality with which he ia build 
ing better roads. While city theorists vaguely wonder 
where the auto madness is going to end, the farmer is tak 
ing to gasoline as a duckling takes to water, because he 
knows a good thing when he sees it 


How Motors Speed Up Selling 


,‘VEN more interesting is the way the salesman is put 
ting his day’s work on a gasoline basis. We still sell 
goods largely on the system devised during pioneer days, 
when railroads were few, merchants far from manufac 
turer and wholesaler, and stocks had to be laidin for several 
months on long credits. The salesman covering territory 
had to spend most of his time on trains and in country 
hotels. To reach customers off the railroad he did much 
traveling by team. Some merchants were too far away or 
too small to be visited at all. He saw his biggest customers 
perhaps three or four times a year, and his family and boss 
not much oftener. 

The automobile, however, is rapidly bringing about a 
new basis of selling and distribution. The merchant 
nowadays, nearer his supplies, aims to carry smaller stocks 
of newer goods, to be turned over more quickly He wants 
better service from manufacturer, jobber and salesman; so 
they are getting closer and closer to the retailer. A pro- 
found reorganization of selling is now going on 

The salesman who worked territory by train and team 
could cover perhaps three or four large towns in a day or 
visit from six to a dozen country merchants His sale was 
often hurried by reason of train schedules; or, after a sale 
had been closed, he might lose several hours in waiting to 
get a train to the next town. 

To-day there are many large concerns with such com- 
prehensive branch organizations that sales territory can 
be grouped in a new way. Instead of traveling over sev- 
eral states, the salesman is located in some city with a 
branch, or even in an interior city without one, and covers 
several counties by auto. He can be home with his family 
every night, with a little planning—or at least for week- 
ends. He can visit twice as many customers, stay as long 
as he needs to with each, leave when he is done, travel on 
his own schedule, carry his own sample cases, and make 
those close, frequent contacts with his trade that are the 
very life of present-day selling. And even if the organiza- 
tion of his house does not permit such work from a center, 
he can with an automobile do a great deal more work in a 
much larger territory than he could without one 





Not long ago a salesman compiled some figures for his 
territory, comparing the old way and the new. By train 
and team it took him twelve weeks to visit one hundred 
and four towns, and cost five hundred and eight dollars for 
fares, teams, excess baggage and cartage. In a little run 
about auto, with his three-hundred-pound trunk behind 
him, he covered the same territory in six weeks— half the 
time; and the expense for running and depreciation was 
three hundred and seventy-eight dollars—a saving of one 
hundred and thirty dollars, plus six weeks’ salary and 
hotel expenses. By auto the service given his customers 
was so much better that he increased his sales fifteen per 
cent 


In cities the auto is being used to even greater advantags 


for sales work and collections. The man who handles shoe 
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The Typical Buyer is Not a Millionaire But a Farmer, and His Purchase Represents a Serious Financial Operation 
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supplies over a section like that round Boston, for example, 
in visit twenty scattered customers in a day, covering 
five or six towns and from seventy-five to one hundred 
miles, where he could hardly do a third of the distance and 
vork by train and trolley. There is a saving in walking and 
which means much to the salesman. As for 
a little gasoline runabout enables him to 
make from seventy-five to a hundred calls a day against 
about forty where he walks; and the cost of gasoline calls is 
less than five cents apiece— cheaper than a collection letter. 
And so it goes in every line of work. The doctor's use of 
the automobile is commonplace now—it enables him to 


waiting, too, 


‘ 
the collector, 


make more calls, earn 


more fees, and often save 


all the trolley lines. Where the trolley lines cost twenty- 
five million dollars, however, the motor busses cost only 
five million. 

Second— There is a strong demand in this country for a 
better quality of street-car ride. In the city of New York 
new motor-bus routes are being laid out as a result of the 
traffic developed by one line that charges a ten-cent fare 
but provides a seat for every passenger. In all trolley 
management the development has been the other way. 
Public pressure for lower fares and longer rides has inevit- 
ably brought about a kind of service that really seems to be 
about the best the trolley man can give for the price, but 


A Hundred Loose Ends in the Farmer's Daily Work Can be Gathered Up by Automobile 
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This involves some interesting finance, both for the 
manufacturer who makes the car and the man who buys 
it. Five thousand cars a year is not a very large output as 
the industry goes nowadays, and one thousand dollars is 
a fair average price for an average car. If the auto busi- 
ness ran at an even level the year round it would be easy 
to build five million dollars’ worth of cars on moderate 
capital; but the auto business is one with a very high 
seasonal peak. Most of the sales are made in the spring 
and summer months, and the manufacturer must build cars 
through the winter and finance them in some way against 
Maydemand. Addthe yearly growth of his business, which 
may be five thousand cars 
more, and it will be seen 





The preacher 
gasoline 
basis a little more slowly, 


human life 
coming to a 


perhaps, but just as cer- 
tainly. A bishop declared 
recently that, of the forty- 
eight preachers in his ter- 
riory 
churches, he had per- 
ten to get 
and was praying over the 
especially one of his 


who serve country 


suaded autos 
rest 
best young preachers, who 
jogs round to four meeting 
houses every Sunday be- 
hind an old The 


teacher, the college pro- 


horse. 
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fessor, engineer, city and WERS, NEW YORE 
state official, and 
other sort of high-class worker, are burning up the miles 
with gasoline; so that trained brains and precious time 
will yield more service in fields where the workers are 
too few for the demand. If a farming county has enter- 
prise enough nowadays to hire an agricultural demon- 
strator, the next step is to get him an auto in which to 
ride round. 

Figures were lately compiled to show the cost of a 
oil survey made in the West. In doing the work two 
cientists traveled ten thousand miles by auto, saving 
four hundred dollars and thirty-eight days’ time over 
travel, 

Figures were compiled covering the cost of delivering 
gas ranges in a big city, and something seemed to be 
wrong, because the time and travel necessary to distribute 
half a dozen ranges to as many different customers on a 
motor truck ran far above horse deliveries. This situation 
called for another form of gasoline vehicle—not a return 
to horses; for when a small, light truck was put on those 
deliveries, whisking the ranges to customers quickly, one 
at a time, costs became nominal. 

Figures are being compiled everywhere, in fact, and this 
startling growth of the automobile industry is grounded 
on the most careful study of costs by men who are not in 
the habit of burning money for fun. They are men of a 
kind who can be safely trusted with the country’s des- 

for the most part, men who run the country any- 
And their figures show them that gasoline multiplies 
ability, strength and time. Gasoline is power, and 
elopment in the modern world built on bigger power 
has ever led men astray, for that has always meant lower 
costs and greater earnings. 
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Gasoline Competing With Electricity 


fp know what they are about, and a beginning has 
hardly been made in farm uses of gasoline power alone. 
I'hree hundred thousand farmers bought autos last year; 
but there are six million farmers in the United States. 
Long before the industry has equipped them all with road 
vehicles it will have successfully opened up the vast field 
of the gasoline tractor for fieldwork. The possibilities in 
this direction offer a field for the play of imagination. 

Gasoline has begun to play pranks with our city trans- 
portation. Two years ago the trolley men in one Western 
city saw something of this kind developing, for a private 
census of street traffic showed that a remarkably high per- 
centage of all the people passing a given point were riding 
in autos or on motorcycles. During the past year the 
jitney sprang into sudden fame as a competitor of the 
street car, materializing first as almost any automobile 
that could be preased into service to carry people moderate 
distances for a nickel or dime. The original jitney vehicle 
is probably not so serious a competitor as scared trolley 
men now imagine; for it is a small unit, with a very slender 
margin of profit to the owner, which will in time un- 
doubtedly grow into a larger unit, like the gasoline motor 
omnibus 

Two things, however, promise to make gasoline a 
permanent competitor in city traffic: 

First — The motor omnibus has the advantage in capital 
outlay over the trolley car, because, where the trolley com- 
pany must build tracks, the omnibus company uses only 
the public streets. One thousand motor busses in London 
carry two hundred million passengers yearly—or more than 


‘7 that the auto industry re- 
quires lots of capital. 

This capital has to come 
from the bankers. At the 
outset of the business 
bankers were disposed to 
hold off and round Detroit 
all sorts of automobile 
companies were financed 
in all sorts of ways. Two 
or three men would organ- 
ize an automobile com- 
pany and float it on a set 
of blueprints. 

Most of them blew up, 
of course; but some suc- 
ceeded—there are stories 











that does not by any means satisfy everybody. A large 
portion of the public now wants to pay more fare and ride 
in more comfort; and in going after this new quality 
traffic the trolley man ought to be on a fairly even footing 
with gasoline. 

Another big factor in gas transportation is the motor 
truck. It promises to keep both the auto makers and road 
builders busy for years. 

Smith buys a touring car. Immediately he becomes 
clamorous for good roads. The activity of automobile 
owners and makers in road promotion has led to a popular 
notion that the demand is for motor speedways for pas- 
senger travel; but the real demand is for highways over 
which freight can be hauled by gasoline vehicles, and the 
modern road builder is bending every energy to have roads 
financed and constructed on a heavy-freight basis. 

As an illustration, citrus fruit comes long distances by 
rail and sea to the New York produce market. Dealers 
in Newark, only a few miles over in Jersey, find railroad 
freight service slow and costly on such a short haul; and 
if the railroad alone were depended on for hauling Newark 
would consume a limited amount of fruit. Where, how- 
ever, oranges and lemons can be loaded on five-ton motor 
trucks in New York almost as soon as the auctioneer knocks 
the fruit down to a Newark bidder, and hurried across the 
river and meadows, Newark gets fruit more cheaply and in 
better condition, saves two teamhauls to and from the 
railroad, and has so much more flexibility all round that 
consumption of fruit is greatly increased. 

Back in the groves of Florida and California there will be 
found the same demand for freight roads and motor haul- 
ing to get fruit from tree to railroad. Gasoline cuts the 
hauling costs, saves delay and handling that cause spoiling 
in transit, and opens up new growing districts farther back 
in the country. 

In England the motor truck has become a serious com- 
petitor of the railroads for short-haul traffic, and the same 
tendency is apparent here. The railroad man who remem- 
bers the trolley car as a competitor for passengers—and, 
later, freight—will be apt not to lose much sleep over this 
new competitor; for he knows that gasoline is distinctly a 
short-haul rival for both freight and passengers, and that 
its short-haul business is steadily creating new long-haul 
traffic for him. 

There are fully two million automobiles in the United 
States to-day, and there will be two and a half million by 
the end of this year. All the rest of the world put together 
has less than three-quarters of a million. One manu- 
facturer of small cars in Detroit is said to be figuring on an 
output of at least half a million next year, and may boost 
his output to three-quarters of a million, just for luck. 


of now-prosperous con- 

cerns that started building 
a few cars with small capital and the advance money 
paid by dealers before delivery. The really sound auto 
concerns began to grow amazingly. Bankers grew con- 
fident about this new business and put money into it 
freely until some fingers were burnt; then they tight- 
ened the strings on the moneybags again to good and 
bad alike. 

At the owners’ end of the line finance was managed 
in ways that helped the manufacturer find capital for 
building cars. The auto dealer in Jonesboro knew that 
Farmer Smith would buy a car from him in April. He 
took Smith’s car during the winter, partly paid for it, and 
borrowed money from his local bank on unsold stock 
to carry the burden until hisselling season opened. When 

Smith took the car perhaps he could not pay for it wholly 
in cash; so he gave his note for half the price, running until 
harvest, and this note was discounted at the local bank. 


Motor-Car Financing 


ATURALLY there were both sheep and goats at this 

end of the line too. Some dealers developed as solid 
business men, but others did not. Some cars gave satisfac- 
tion and were sound collateral for loans, while others lasted 
hardly one season. 

Makers of parts and accessories have played an impor- 
tant part in financing the industry; for they have sold 
axles, engines, bodies and every sort of unit to manufac- 
turers on credit. The accessory man has in some ways the 
best credit information on the auto business, for no maker 
of cars buys more bodies or rear axles than he really needs; 
and so the accessory man knows exactly what everybod; 
is turning out. 

To-day the capital investment in automobiles of many 
a farming community is so large that the manufacturers 
are working with country bankers to ease the burder 
Farmer Smith’s purchase of an auto in April brings i: 
notes that send the banker’s cash speeding to the big 
automobile king in Detroit. The banker now has the credit 
situation well in hand. He lends money on a good auto 
mobile and a good note. The dealer and Farmer Smith 
are both responsible men. The amount of the loan is con- 
servative. He knows that Smith needs a car—that it will 
make a better farmer of him, increase real-estate values in 
the neighborhood, and crops. In short, Smith’s automobile 
is another necessary public improvement, like schools or 
roads, and must be financed; yet the investment involves 
a strain on banking resources. 

In the spring the banker finds his balance taking wings 
and speeding away to Detroit and other cities where the 
automobiles come from; so he is learning to make arrange- 
ments with the automobile manufacturers to have some 
of this money come back in the form of deposits. 
of the automobile kings of Detroit are now placing money 
with country banks at three and four per cent to ease 
the burden of finance while the community is rising to a 
gasoline-power basis, and thus stabilize their industry and 
facilitate sales. 

That the automobile is not a passing craze may be shown 
in one more concrete illustration: Figured as power to do 
work, it can be compared with the horse power of our 
factories. To-day the total primary horse power in our 
factories is about twenty million. The yearly increase is 
about one million. As against this the total horse power of 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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RS. SHERWOOD was 

5 completely right. Keith 

had seen Mrs. Morrell. 


The glamour had fallen from her 
atatouch. He did notin the least 
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“Him kiss you,” rejoined Mor 
rell coolly 
“Much I care 


or you, tor that 





understand how this had hap- 
pened, and considered that it was 
his own fault. Mrs. Morrell had 
not changed in the least; but he 
had somehow. He looked upon 
himself as fickle, disloyal, alto- 
gether despicable. Yet forthe life 
of him he could not breathe up 
the slightest spark of enthusiasm 
for musical evenings, Sunday- 
night suppers, or week-end ex- 
cursions into the country. They 
had fallen dead to his taste; and 
with the sudden revolt to which 
such temperaments as his are sub- 
ject, he could not bear even the 
thought of them without a feeling 
of incipient boredom. The blow 
administered to his self-respect 
put him quite out of conceit with 
himself and the world in general. 
If he had followed his natural in- 
stinct he would have instanter 
thrown all the Morrell episode 
overboard, bag and baggage. 

But that was, of course, im- 
possible. Keith felt his obliga- 
tions. He was a man of honor. 
He had respect for the feelings of 
others. He could not make 
friendly people the victims of his 
own outrageous freaks. That was 
out of the question. 

Mrs. Morrell sent for him. She 
had been puzzled by the episode 
of the evening before. It would 
have been absolutely incredible 
to her that a hundred words from 
a woman who was not her rival 
could have destroyed her influence 
over thisman. She had consider- 
able knowledge of men, and she 
had played her cards carefully. 
But she realized that something 
was the matter; and she thought 
that the time had come to use the 
power she had gained. A notedis- 
patched by the Chinaman would 
do. 

Keith obeyed the summons. 
He knew himself well enough to 
realize that the intimacy, such as 
it was, must come to a pretty 
abrupt termination. Otherwise 





DUNS wn matter,”’ she rejoined 
Keith had left behind him two 
enemies, one bitter, the ot her cold 
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N COMPLETE revulsion Keit! 
scuttled the frivolous world of 
women. As he expressed it, he 
was sick of womer j 
him tired. Too much fuss trying 
to keep even with ther 


they made 


vagaries 
A man liked something he could 
bite on. He plunged with all the 
enthusiasm and energy of his vivid 
personality into his business deal 
of the water lots and into the 
fascinating downtown life of the 
pioneer city. 

The mere fact that he had 
ended that asinine Morrell! affair 
somehow made him think he had 
made it all up to Nan, and he 
settled back tacitly and without 
further preliminaries into what his 
mood considered a most satiafac- 
tory domestic basis. That is, he 
took his home and his home life 
for granted. It was there when 
he needed it. He admired Nan 
greatly, supplied her with plenty 
of money, and took her to places 
when he could get the time. Some 
day, when things were not quite 
so lively, they would go some 
where together. Inthe meantime 
he never failed to ask her ever, 
evening if she had enjoyed herself 
that day, and she never failed to 
reply that she had. Everything 
was most comfortable 

After the Firemen’s Ball, Nan, 
somehow relieved of any definite 
uneasiness, felt that she should be 
made much of, should be a little 
wooed, that Keith should make 
up a little for having been some 
what of a naughty boy 
instead, she was left more alone 
than before, she was hurt and 
depressed. Of course Milton did 
not realize, but what was there 
for her? WingSam ran the house; 
she worked a good deal in the 
garden, assisted by Gringo. Prob 
ably at no time in modern history 
have wives been left so much alone 


When, 








he would shortly get very bored; 
and when he got very bored he 
became, in spite of himself, re- 
served and self-contained to the point of rudeness. For the 
very reason that he saw thus clearly his conscience was 
smiting him hard. Mrs. Morrell had done nothing to 
deserve this treatment. He was a dastard, a coward, 
ashamed of himself. If she wanted to see him it was her 
due that he obey her summons promptly. He went with 
the vague idea of making amends by doing whatever she 
seemed to require —for this once. 

She entered the dim sitting room clad in a flowing silken 
negligee, which she excused on the ground of laziness. 

“I’m still a little tired from last night,”’ she said with a 
laugh. 

The soft material and informal cut clung to and defined 
the lines of her figure, showing to special advantage the 
long sweep of her hips, the pliancy of her waist, the swell of 
her fine bust. A soft lilac color set off the glint of her fair 
hair. She was, in fact, feeling a little languid from the 
reaction of the ball, and in a sudden rush of emotion she 
admired Keith’s crisp freshness. Her eyes swam a little 
and her breast heaved. 

But the preliminary conversation went by jerks.. Keith 
answered her advances with an effort toward ease and 
cordiality, but with a guarded, unnatural manner that 
sent a sudden premonitory chill to the woman’s heart. 
Her instinct warned her. As the minutes passed her 
uneasiness grew to the point of fear. Was she losing him? 
Why? This was no time for ordinary methods. 

She arose and went to sit by his side. 

“‘What’s the matter, dear?” she asked. 
“Nothing.” 








“Good for Met Who Cares if I Go to the Dogs!"’ 


“Why are you acting in this manner? What have I 
done?” 

“I’m not. You haven't done anything, of course.” 

She suddenly leaned forward, looking into his eyes, pro- 
jecting all the force of her magnetism. She had before 
seen him respond to her tentative, mischievous advances. 

“Kiss me,”’ she breathed. 

Poor Keith was having a miserable enough time. He 
clung to his first thought, that this evening was her due, 
that he was in some way bound, in ending everything, to 
pay whatever ccin he had left. He obeyed her, touching 
her lips lightly and coldly with his own. Never was 
chaster caress bestowed on melting mood! 

She flung him violently aside, her face writhing and con 
torted with fury. She was enlightened completely, as she 
could have been enlightened in no other manner. 

“You can go!” she cried hoarsely. “‘Get out! Don’t 
dare enter this house again!” 

He made some sort of spiritless, feeble protest, trying 
his best to put some convincing quality into it. But she 
did not even listen. The ungoverned tiger-cat part of her 
nature was in the ascendant, the fierce pride of the woman 
living near the edge of the half-world. She would gladly 
have killed him. The conversation was abruptly terminated 
by the unexpected entrance of Morrell. He sauntered in, 
apparently unconcerned, but his eye held a queer gleam. 
Shortiy Keith left, very confused, bewildered, miserable. 
Morrell turned upon his wife. 

“IT saw, you know,” he told her. 

“Saw what?”’ she snapped. 





and so free as during this period. 
The man’s world was so absorb- 
ing; the woman’s so empty. 

Ben Sansome dropped in quite often. He was always 
amusing, always agreeable, interested in all sorts of things; 
ready to give his undivided attention to any sort of a 
problem, no matter how trivial; to consider it attentively; 
and to find for it a fair-and-square, deliberate solution 
This is exceedingly comforting to the feminine mind. He 
taught Gringo not to “jump up”; he found out what was 
the matter with the Gold of Ophir cutting; he dis« 
and took her to see just the shade of hangings she had long 
sought for the blue room. Within a very short time he had 


overed 


established himself on the footing of the casual old-time 
caller, happening by, dropping in, commenting and advi 
ing detachedly, drifting on aggin before his little visit had 
assumed rememberable proportions 


air of just leaning over the fence for a moment 


He had always the 
chat, yet 
he contrived to spend the most of an afternoon. He spok« 
of Keith often, always in affectionate terms, as of a sort of 
pal, much as though he and Nan both owned him, he of 
course in a lesser degree 

One afternoon, after he had actually been digging awa 
at a bulb bed for half an hour, Nan suggested that he come 
in for refreshment. Gradually this became a habit. Sar 
some and Nan sat cozily either side of the little Chinese 
tea table. He visibly luxuriated 

‘You don’t know what a privilege thi 
lonesome bachelor in this crude city, 


is for me, for 
to have a home Iiike 
this to come to occasionally.” 

He hinted at his situation, but made of its details a dark 
mystery. The final impression was one of surface lights 
and gayety, but of inner sadn« 
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“It is a terrible city for a man 
without an anchor!” hesaid. “‘ Keith 
is a lucky fellow! If IL only had some- 
ne, as he has, I might amount to 
A gesture implied what 
liseouraged butterfly he really was. 
‘You ought to marry,” said Nan. 
“Marry!” ne cried. “Dear lady, 
Where in this awful mixture 
call society could one 


omething.” 


1om? 
find a woman to marry?” 

“There are plenty of nice 
women here,” chided Nan. 

“Yes, and all of them 
taken by luckier fellows! 
You have me 
marry Sally Warner, would 
you, or any of the other 
half-dozen Sally Warners? 
I might as marry a 


wouldn’t 


well 
gas chandelier, a grand piano 
and a code of immorals 
the standard of such 
women isso different 

from the standard of 
women like yourself.” 

Nan 
nently have inquired 
Ben 

this 


but 


might perti 


what Sansome 
did in 
anyhow; bu 


galley 
t so cold- 
blooded and direct an 
attack have 
required a cool de- 
tachment incompat- 
ible with his dark 
good looks, his win- 
ning, appealing 
manners, his thought- 
little 
almost 
helpless reliance on her sympathy. In 
other words, it presupposed a rather 
cynical, elderly person. And Nan was 
young, romantic, easily stirred. 

‘All you need is to believe in yourself 
a littie more,” 
prettily 


would 


fulness in 


things, his 


she said earnestly and 

“Why don’t you undertake something instead 
Some of the people you go with are not 
especially good for you, do you think so?” 

“Good for me!” He laughed bitterly. ‘Who cares 
if I go to the dogs! They'd rather like me to; it would 
keep them company! And I don’t know that I care 
much myself!” he muttered in a lower tone. 

She leaned forward distressed, her eyes shining with 
expostulation. ‘You mustn't hold yourself so low,” 
told him vehemently; “you mustn't! 
many people who believein you. 


; 
t 
I 


of drifting? 


she 
There are a great 
For theirsakes you should 
try. If you would only be just a little bit serious—in regard 
to yourself, | mean. “A gay life is all very well * 

!" he interrupted, then caught himself. 
I try not to ery out 


(ray 


“Yes, 
I suppose [ do seem gay but really 
ometimes I'm near to ending it all 
She was excited to a panic of negation. 
“Oh, no, no!” she expostulated vehemently 
“Egad, she’s stunning when she’s aroused!” thought 
sansome 
You mustn't talk like that! It isn’t fair to yourself; it 
isn't fair to your manhood! Oh, how you do need someone 
te pull you up! If I could only help!” 
He raised his head and looked directly at her, his dark, 
melancholy eyes lighting slowly. 
You have helped, you are helping,”” he murmured. 
uppose } have been weak and a coward. I will try.” 
‘That's right; I am so glad,” she said, glowing with 
sweetness and a desire to aid. “Now you must turn over 
leaf” hesitated—“‘every way, I mean,” 
vided with a little blush. 


a new she she 


‘{ know I drink more than I ought,” he supplied in 
accents of regret 
Don’t you suppose you epuld do without?” she begged 
very gently 
“Will you help me?” He turned on her quickly; then, 
instincts perceiving a faint, instinctive recoil 
added: “Just let me come here occa- 
sionally into this quiet atmosphere, when it gets too hard 


and I can see no light, just to get your help—the strength 


' 
his Celicate 


at hia advance, he 


| shall need to tide me over.” 
He 
Nan experienced 
a rush of pity, of protective, maternal emotion. 

“Yes, do she assented softly, 


He looked very handsome and romantic and young. 
was apparentiy very deeply in earnest. 


come, 
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Alt this time Keith was busy every minute of the day. 
4% The water-lot matter was absorbing all his attention 
By means of skillful and secret agents Neil had acquired a 


great deal of scrip issued by the city for various public 


works and services, which the holders had not 
yet exchanged for the new bonds. These he 
turned over to Keith. Very quietly, by pre- 
arrangement, the latter sued and obtained 
judgments. When all this had been fully 
accomplished, and not before 
then, the veil of secrecy was 
rent. Rowlee’s paper adver- 
tised a forthcoming sale of 
water lots to satisfy the judg- 





ments against the city. 

Then followed for 
Keith an anxious 
period of three days. 
But at theend of that 
time the commission- 
ers issued a signed 
warning that the 
titles conveyed by 
this sale would not be 
considered legal. On 
seeing this Keith at 
once rushed round to 
Neil's office. 

“Here it is,” he 
announced jubi- 
lantly. “‘They held 
off so long that I be- 
gan to be afraid they 
did not intend to play 
ourgameforus. But 
it’s all right.” 

The matter was 
widely discussed; 
but next morning 
placards bearing the 
text of the commis- 
sioners’ warning 
were posted on every 
blank wall in town 
and distributed as 
dodgers. These were 
attributed by the 
public to zeal on the 
part of those officials; 
but the commission- 
ers knew nothing 
about it. 

“Some anonymous 
friend of the city 
must have done it,”’ 
Hooper told his 
friends; and added: 
“We are delighted!” 

The unknown friend was Malcolm Neil himself. 

This warning had its efect. As Keith had predicted, 
nobody cared to put good money into what was officially 
and authoritatively announced as a bad title. At the 
sheriff's sale there were no bona-fide bidders except the 
secret agents of Malcolm Neil. The sheriff's titles, such as 
they were, went for a song. Immediately the ostensible 
purchasers were personally warned by the commission; 
but they seemed satisfied. 

So matters rested until a little later the commissioners 
inserted in all the papers the customary legal advertise- 
ments, setting forth a sale by them, under the state law, 
of these same water lots to satisfy the interest and fill the 
sinking fund for the bonds. The next morning appeared 
a statement signed by all the ostensible purchasers under 
the sheriff’s sale. This stated clearly and succinctly the 
intention to contest any titles given by the commissioners, 
even to the highest courts. This was marked “‘advt,” to 
indicate the newspapers’ neutrality in the matter. 

Rowlee commented on the situation editorially. He 
took the righteous and indignant attitude, expressing 
extreme journalistic horror that such a hold-up should be 
possible in a modern, civilized community, hurling edi- 
torial contempt on the dastardly robbers who were thus 
intending to shake down the innocent purchasers, and so 
on. In fact he laid it on thick. But he managed to insinu- 
ate a doubt. Between the lines the least astute reader 
could read Rowlee’s belief that perhaps these first pur- 
chasers might have a case, iniquitous but legal. He ham- 
mered away at this for a week. By the end of that time he 
had by the most effective indirect methods—purporting 
all the time to be attacking the signers of the warning 
succeeded in instilling into the public mind a substantial 
distrust of the stability of the titles to be conveyed at 
the commissioners’ sale. 

Malcolm Neil complimented him highly at their final 
and secret interview. 

Again Keith's predictions were fulfilled to the letter. 
Nobody wanted to buy a lawsuit. There were a few 
bidders, it is true, but they were faint-hearted. Another 
set of Malcolm’s secret agents bid all the lots in at a 
nominal figure. That very afternoon they all met in Neil's 
stuffy little back office. Keith had the deeds prepared. 
All that was necessary was to affix the signatures. The 


“This is Blackmail,’ Said Keith 
Without Excitement 
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purchasers under both sales conveyed their rights to Neil 
and Keith. The latter now possessed uncontested and 
incontestable title. 
xxV 

AVING personally delivered the deeds to the recorder’s 

office Keith went home. In the relief from pressure, 
the triumph and the exaltation, his instinct carried him 
to the real background of his life, his deep but preoccupied 
affection for Nan. The constraint, that had been so real 
to her, had never been anything but nebulous to him. 

He burst into the house, capered about the room boy- 
ishly, seized her and waltzed her gayly about. Quite taken 
by surprise, Nan’s first thought was that he had been 
drinking too much; so quite naturally she failed to rise 
instantly to the occasion. 

“Stop it, Milton!” she cried. “‘What has got into you! 
You’re tearing me to ribbons!” 

He laughed heartily. 

“You must think I’m crazy,” he acknowledged. “Sit 
down here and learn what a great man your husband is.” 

He poured out the story of the transaction, omitting no 
details of the clever schemes by which it had been worked. 
He was above all proud of his legal address and acumen 
there was something in Eastern training after all. This 
opportunity lay right under their noses, but none of them 
saw it until he came along and picked it up. 

“And there are some pretty smart men out here, too, let 
me tell you that,” he added. “They’re from all parts of 
the world, and they’ve had a hard, practical education; 
their eye-teeth are cut!” 

His egotism over being keener than the acknowledged 
big men was very fresh and charming. The money gained 
he mentioned as an afterthought, only when the other 
aspect of the situation had been exhausted. 

“The cold, hard dollars are pretty welcome just now,” 
he told her. “There’s about a quarter of a million in those 
lots, and we can realize on all or part of them at any time 
All came out of here!’”” He tapped his forehead, and 
paused in his rapid pacing to and fro to look down at her 
in the easy-chair. “We are well off now. We needn't 
scrimp and save.”” It did not for the moment occur to him 
that they had not been doing so. “I’m going to get you 
eight new gowns, and twelve new hats, and a bushel of 
diamonds ——” 

“I’m glad, very glad!” she cried, catching his enthu- 
siasm, her mind for the first time occupying itself seriously 
with the mechanism of the deal. At first when he had beer 
explaining she had not thrown off the impression that he 
had been drinking, and so had paid little attention to his 
explanations. “It sounds like magic. Tell me again—how 
you did it.” 

Nothing loath he went over it again, making clear th« 
double clouding of the titles. 

But Nan, being much alone, had the habit, shared wit! 
few women of that time, of reading the newspapers. Sh« 
had followed Rowlee’s campaign and she had taken seri 
ously the editor’s diatribes. Rowlee had been talking for 
effect. The ideals of ultimate civic honesty were yet fifty 
years in the future. but in his expediences he had stumbled 
on their principle. Nan’s mind, untrained in any business 
ethics, caught them; and her sure natural instincts had 
accepted their essential justice. In recognizing Milton's 
connection as promoter with just this deal, she was sud- 
denly called upon to make adjustments for which ther 
was no time. She knew Milton would do nothing wrong; 
and yet—he was waiting in triumph for her response. 

“It was very clever. And yet somehow it doesn’t sound 
right,”’ she puzzled. ‘“‘Are you sure it’s honest?” 

“Honest!” he snorted, halted in mid-career. ‘“‘Of 
course it’s honest! Why isn’t it honest?” 

Confronted with the direct question she really did not 
know. She groped, proffering tentatively some of the 
arguments, half-remembered, from Rowlee’s editorial 
columns. But she confronted now a lawyer sure of him- 
self. Keith explosively and contemptuously demolished 
her contentions. Everything was absolutely legal, every 
step of it. If a man hadn't a right to buy in property at 
any sale and sell it again where he wanted, where ir 
thunder was our boasted liberty? Just the kind of fool 
notion women get! Keith in his honest pride and triump! 
had come for sympathy and admiration. Turned back on 
himself he became vaguely resentful, and shortly left the 
house. 

Hardly had the front door closed after him than Nan 
burst into tears. She had not meant it to come out that 
way at all. Of course she had had no real thought 
that Milton would do anything dishonest; how absurd of 
him to take it that way! She had simply expressed a queer, 
instinctive thought that had flashed across her mind; and 
now she could not for the life of her guess how she had 
come to do so. Miserably and passionately she realized 
that she had bungled it. 


xxvVI 
UT if Keith missed the appreciation of his triumph at 
home, he received full meed of it downtown. Ina corner 
of the Empire a dozen of the biggest men in town were 
gathered. There were Sam Brannan; Palmer, of Palmer, 





Cook & Co.; Colonel E. D. Baker, the original “‘silver- 
tongued orator’; Dick Blatchford, the contractor; Judge 
Terry, of the Supreme Court; oily, coarse Ned McGowan; 
Nugent and Rowlee, editors, and some others. They were 
doing an exceedingly important part of their daily business, 
ipping their late-afternoon cocktails. Calhoun Bennett 
joined them. 

“Little item of news to interest you fellows,’ drawled 
the Southerner. ‘I’ve just come down from the recorder’s 
office. The deeds for the water lots have just been recorded.” 

He paused. 

“Have a drink, 
down. What of it 

“They were recorded in the names of Malcolm Neil and 
young Keith. I'll have a cocktail.” 

“That so? Pretty shaky title. Which sale did they 
record under?” 

“Both!” said Bennett. 

He stood until he saw that the significance of this had 
soaked in, then he drew out a chair and sat down. 

“Pretty slick!’ said Ned McGowan. “‘Wonder some 
of us didn’t think of that! I suppose they went round and 

ared the purchasers until they got them pretty cheap. 
Trust old Neil to drive a bargain!” 

But Palmer, the banker, who had been thinking, here 
spoke up: “ The purchasers were undoubtedly their agents,” 
he surmised quietly. 

“By gad, you’re right!” cried Terry. “Old Malcolm is 


}" 


certainly the devil without a tail 





‘al,”’ urged Dick Blatchford, “and sit 





“Speak of him and you get him,” remarked Colonel 
taker, pointing out Neil, who had just entered. 

They raised a shout at him, until finally the old man 
reluctantly and crabbedly sidled over to join them. 

“You're discovered, old 
fox!” cried Terry. “‘And the 
outraged dignity of the law 
demands a drink.” 

They plied him with half- 
facetious, half-envious con- 
gratulations. But Neil would 
have none of them. 

‘*‘Not my scheme,” he 
growled. ‘‘Entirely Keith’s. 
I'm a sleeping partner only. 

/ He engineered it all, thought 




































of it 





, dragged me in 
“You must have made a 
good thing out of it, Mr. Neil,” 
suggested Palmer respectfully. 
The formidable old man 
eyed the speaker grumpily for 





a moment. 
“About a quarter 
million, cool, between 
us,” he vouchsafed 
finally. He was for 
some reason willing to 
brag a bit. 
This statement was 
received in admiring 
silence by all but 
Terry. Every- 
body but that 
devil-may-care 






oe 
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“Kiss Me,"' She Breathed 
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and lawk ; pillar of the w was afraid of Neil. But Terry 
would joke with anybody 

“*T hope you're going to let him have a little of it, Neil,” 
he laug ed. 

The old man shifted his eyes from Palmer to Terry, with 
much the air of restraining heavy guns. Terry met the 
impact untroubled 

‘ Judge,” grunted the financier at last, “‘that young man 
will get his due share. He has tied me up ina contract that 
even your hor ored court would find difficulty in breaki: — 

With this par 

“If Malcolm Nei 
Terry, who had not been in the slightest degree disturbed, 
“he is certainly tied up!” 

“Consider the man who tied him,” begged Colonel Baker 
. He nust, in the lang iage of the poets, bea lallapaloozer.”’ 

“He’s worth getting hold of,” said Dick Blatchford. 

“herefore, when a little later Keith appeared, he was 
hailed jovially and invited to drink. Everybody was very 
cordial. Within five minutes he was on hail terms wit 





ng shot he arose and stumped out 





acknowledges he is tied up,”” observed 


them all, joking with the most august of them on a footing 
J x 4 a ¥ 


of equality. e Terry, in whose court he had stood 





m with cocktails; Colonel Baker told 
several stories, one of which was new; Sam Brannan, with 


abashed, plie 


the mixture of coarseness, overbearing manners am 
fascination that made him personally attractive to men 
and some women, called him “my boy,” and the rest of the 
party had whole-heartedly taken him in and were treating 
him as one of themselves. 

Keith had known all these men, of course, but they had 
been several cuts above him in importance, and his rela- 
tions with most of them had been formal. His whole being 
glowed and expanded, After the first cocktail or two, and 
after a little of this grateful petting, he had a little difficulty 
not to get too expansive. to hold himself down to becoming 
modesty, not to talk too much. He quite realized the 


‘ 


meaning of this sudden cordiality; but he welcomed it as 


another indorsement, from the highest, most unimpeach- 


able sources, of his cleverness and legal acumen 

They drank and talked until twilight; then Keith began 
to make his excuse They shouted him down. 

“You're going to dinner with us, my son,” stated Brar 


nan. “They've opened an oyster palace down the street 
and we're going to sample it.” 

“But my wife " began Keit 

“Permit me,” interrupted Terry. “I am about to dis- 
patch a messenger to Mrs. Terry, and shall be pleased to 
instruct him to call at your mansion also.” 

It was so arranged Immediate ly they adjourned to the 
new oyster palace, a very gaudy white-and-gilt monstros- 
ity, with mirrors and negro minstrels. There were small 
private rooms, it seemed, and one of these was besp Ke! 


‘ 


from the smiling manager, flattered at the patronage of 





these substantial met 

San Francisco lived high in those days. It could pay, 
and for best will go anywhere. The dinner was 
quite perfect. There were more cocktails and champagne 
Under the influence of good fellowship and drinks Keitt 


was finally prevailed upon to give the details of the whole 


transaction. Perhaps this was a indiscreet, but he 





was carried away by the occasi 1e noisy crowd sud 
denly became quiet and listened with the deepest attention. 
When Keith had finished there ensued a short silence. 
Then Judge Terry delivered his opinion. 

“Sound as a dollar,”” he pronounced at last. .‘‘ Not a hole 


in it. Is that your opinion, Colonel Baker?’ 


“Clever piece of work,” nodded the orator gravely. 
After this interim of sobriety the dinner proceeded more 
and more noisily. The drink affected the different men in 
different way A flush appeared high on the cheekbones of 
Terry's lean face, and an added dignity 
his courtly manner. Brannan be 
came louder and more positive, Or 


Blatchford his potations had no ap- 
I 


reciable effect, except that his round 

we grew redder. Ned McGowan 

‘ , ropped even | veneer of good breed 

ing, became foul 

‘os nouthed and profane, 


I 
full of unpublishabk 
P reminiscences to whict 


nobody paid any partic- 


ular attention. Calhour 
Be nnett’s speect became 
softer, more deliberate, 
more consciously South 
er Keith, who was 
really most unaccus- 
tomed to the heavy 


drinking then in vogue, 


was filled with a warm 
and friendly feeling 
toward everybody. His 


houghts were a bit vague 
and he had difficulty in 
focusing his mind. The 


lights were very brigt 


and the room warm 





were all the pe 

if at ‘ . 
There seemed t 
a\e ‘ 
explains 
} t 

> 

Keit wa 
> 
pay! 
thing t 
the dinn } 
Gent me | 
of him had ¢ 






broug t m ba 

to the command 
Variou igges 
tions were it Nd 
proffered. Blatc! 

“Hatlo, Miter’ ‘ 

ra was ior! y 
rigs and driving 


out to the Mission; Calhoun Benne 
suggested the El Dorado; but Sam 
Brannan’s bull voice decided them 


!" he roared 


‘I'm going to Belle’s 
and at once started off up the street 
The idea was received with acclama 
tion. They straggled up the street 
toward the residential portior of town, while 


Keith turned toward home. 


XxVIT 

EXT morning Keith confessed to himself 
that he had a bit of a head, and that px 

haps he had made somewhat of a fool of 

himself 

oF, In this frame of mind he started downtowr 

rather late Un the street he met many of his 

friends. A good many of them chaffed him 


about the night before. By the time he reached his office he 


good aturedly 








was feeling much better l gs were assuming more of at 





everyday, comfortable aspect He had not bee neg ted 





ten minutes before Dick Blatchford drifted in, snicking a 
black cigar that gave Keith a slight qualmish feeling Di 
seemed quite unaffected by the evening before 
“Hullo, Milt!” he boomed, rolling his heavy for 

a chair, his round red face beaming. “ How's the wild I) 
this morning? Say, you're a peach when you get started! 
No, you needn't deny it, wasn't I there?" He shook |} 
head, chuckling fat 5 
busy this morning— got to get down to North Beach to se« 
Harry Me i and | guess you are ‘ He tossed over 


Look here,”” he went on. “I'r 


package of papers that he produced from an inside pocket 
“Look those ove at your leisure It nk we bett« sue 
the sons of guns Let me know what you thini l¢ 
ished about in a tight-drawn waistcoat pocket witi i 
chubby thumb and forefinger, pulled out a str f paper 
and lipped it to Keith as casual as thoug! t were a 
cigarette | er. “There's a little something as a retainer 


ihe. “Well, be good!’ 
After he had lumbered out Keith examined the check 


It was for one thousand dollars. If anything were needed 





to restore his entire conhdence in himesel!l thi etainer 
would have sufficed The litth pree wa egrettable if 
course, but it had brought him a client, and a goo ne 

Two days later Keith, who no had reason to spend 
more time 1 ! office, received another and lk we " 
visitor. This was Morrell. The young Eng ma ' 
clean-cut face composed to woot mn { i 
close-set eyes squinti walk lly, came in a 
a social call 

Just dropped round to look at vr diggir 


the surprised Keitl Not badly fixed here; good lig! 


and all 


He accepted a cigar and sat for some moments, h 
and st K carelull lisposed on ! Knee 

“Look here Keith,”” he broke nto a «ce 
after a few minutes “deucediy awkward and a at 
course, but I’ve been wondering whether ‘ 
willing to tide me over remittances lat nd tha 
of thing. Stony for the moment. Ever ‘ é 
the mails arrive Neighbor see ud t ol ea 


that sort, you know 
Keith was totally unpre pared I 


Morrell, watcl ng him caim we 
Of course I wouldn't thir ‘ 
chal plent of people giad t 


but I wanted you to kr 
Morrell and I--that we feel fri 
of thing you KnoV y i al i 


1 kKnoOW 


UZZIeU Continued on Page 53 
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How War Costs 


| IRECT cost of the first year of war exceeded fifteen 

billion dollars. A second year will quite certainly cost 
more. Reading of such enormous figures, we commonly 
think of war as making great inroads on the accumulated 
wealth of the past and levying prodigally on wealth to be 
created in the future; but, broadly speaking, war does 
neither. 

More than a year of fighting has destroyed compara- 
tively little wealth that existed prior to August, 1914. 
Louvain and Rheims have been mostly ruined; some 

hips have been sunk; some villages burned. But this 
destruction of real property, considering that the burden 
is spread over nearly all Europe, is perhaps not a greater 
loss than the San Francisco fire was to the United States. 

Whatever else war consumes is produced during the 
course of the war. All the food, clothing, ammunition, 
and so on, that the armies are now using was produced in 
the last year and a half. Almost everything the armies use 
in the second year of war will have been produced since 
hostilities began. 

Nor, literally speaking, can war live on the future. A 
government may borrow money on thirty-year bonds, but 
it cannot feed an army on next year’s wheat or clothe it on 
next year’s output of the factories. Whatever an extended 
war consumes must be produced while the war goes on. 

The big loss, of course, is in human life and in the diver- 
sion of capital and labor, for the time being, from produc- 
tive ends, 


The Control of the Crops 


H° little war interfered with agriculture is indicated 
by the London estimate that Europe, this year, is 
harvesting two hundred million bushels more wheat than 
last year--while production in North America and other 
mportant wheat regions increased three hundred million 
bushels. So, even with Russia's surplus bottled up behind 
the Dardanelles, there should be an abundance of the staff 
of life. Moreover, wheat is now controlled to an extent 
thet would have made any of Chicago's famous adventurers 
in that line gasp with amazement. In Germany, of course, 
government control is absolute. 

The other day there was a spasm in the pit on cancella- 
tion of engagements of American wheat for export, because 
the Italian Government had intimated that expectations 
of speculative profits on wheat exported to that country 
were going to be disappointed. In France and England 
the market is in the shadow of the government's hand. 
As the business of war is more and more systematized, and 
ws the principle of government control coincidentally 
extends, it would not be surprising if this year should see 
a little combination in restraint of trade among the allied 
governments for the purpose of holding a brake on the 
price of various importa. 

In the same line the Allies have decided that cotton is 
contraband, and there ‘is already an extensive demand 
that the British Government shall buy up a large part 
of our exportable surplus of that commodity —thereby 
most effectually preventing Germany from getting any of 


it, and at the same time avoiding the friction with the 
United States that would be likely to result from con- 
fiseating shipments which might have an ultimate German 
destination. 

With another year of war, one may see solemn diplo- 
matic congresses for the purpose of fixing the price of soda 
crackers and tenpenny nails. 


European Patriotism 


F YOU should pick up fifty good average American 

citizens and set them down at the corner of Broadway 
and Forty-second Street, some of them would want to go 
north and some south, some east and some west; some 
would want to do one thing and some another. And they 
would at once go their several ways. Put the same fifty on 
a raft in mid-Atlantic and each would immediately submit 
himself to whatever discipline the safety of all demanded. 

This explains the difference between European and 
American patriotism. The European’s brand is a product 
of their unfortunate situation. Everybody is remarking 
nowadays that the German, the Frenchman, the Swiss, the 
Italian, and so on, is deeply devoted to his country, freely 
offering it his services and life; whereas the only sentiment 
the American has for his country is expressed by swearing at 
the Government when he pays his income tax. Switzerland 
particularly, with its citizen soldiery and universal mili- 
tary training, is held up as an example for us; but that 
is simply an effect of Switzerland’s perilous position—a 
result of the common danger that constantly presses on 
every Swiss. 

The Swiss, the Frenchman, the German, and so on, 
thinks of his government, first of all, as the agency on 
which he must rely for protection from a very real and 
imminent menace to his liberty, life and property. Natu- 
rally he is devoted to it. 

Three generations have passed away since citizens of 
the United States seriously thought of their political com- 
pact as a means of protection. The history of our army 
and navy shows that plainly enough. The notion that we 
are dependent on the people of Alabama and Indiana and 
Minnesota, acting in unison with ourselves, for protection 
against anything more serious than an interruption of the 
postal service does not come home to us, because for a 
hundred years there has been nothing in our experience to 
bring it home. 

In the face of a common and ever pressing danger the 
passionate will to stand shoulder to shoulder and fight and 
die naturally becomes habitual; but no amount of edi- 
torial eloquence can inculcate a passionate will to stand 
shoulder to shoulder and fight and die in order that there 
may be an internal revenue collector at Peoria or Detroit. 

Being in danger of a big war we might adopt the Swiss 
system of universal military training; but it probably 
would not last five years after we again felt secure. 


The Sailor’s Case 


ERCHANT ships are operated largely by sweated 

labor. Pay is low; working conditions are onerous. 
It ought to be different. We sympathize heartily with the 
native-born sailor who writes: “‘Why are there so few 
American sailors? Why should I be ashamed of my call- 
ing? Why should I be surrounded by the scum of the 
earth?" But sweated labor gives a low operating cost, and 
this appears to be one of the exceptional cases in which a 
higher wage scale is not compensated by greater efficiency. 

All the testimony we have seen points to the conclusion 
that a ship owner whose wages and living conditions came 
up to the theoretical American standard-— only theoretical, 
for a great deal of American labor in other fields by no 
means gets that standard—would be seriously handi- 
capped in competing with rivals who got their labor 
cheaper. The La Follette Act proposes to surmount this 
obstacle to better conditions on American ships by com- 
pelling virtually all foreign ships to come up to our 
standard. 

Obviously that would be a fine thing to do; but can ii 
possibly be done? In view of the very small fraction of 
world’s shipping under the American flag, can we fix the 
conditions for the world’s shipping? It looks exceedingly 
doubtful. In view of many instances of our inability to 
secure tolerable conditions in cases that are wholly within 
our own jurisdiction, going over to England, France, 
Germany and Holland and telling them how they shall 
treat their labor in the merchant service seems to us a very 
dubious undertaking. 

It is not that we enjoy low wages and poor working con- 
ditions for sailors, but that we question the efficacy of the 
proposed remedy. 


On Making Mistakes 


_—— any aged person would tell you that to throw 
up a good life job for the purpose of experimenting 
with an invention which a fortnight’s investigation showed 
to be utterly impractical signified an ill-balanced mind and 
character from which no considerable measure of success 
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in life could reasonably be expected. But, having com- 
mitted that folly, and coming to review it more than fifty 
years later, a man who was probably as little liable to be 
misled about himself as any man that ever lived— namely, 
Herbert Spencer— pronounced this judgment on it: 

“Had there not been this seemingly foolish act, I should 
have passed a humdrum and not very prosperous life as 
a civil engineer. That which has since been done would 
never have been done.” 

Naturally the aged person is afraid of mistakes, because 
he stands to lose what he has, but not to gain anything 
more—in which respect his position is the opposite of that 
of youth. From pinafores to whiskers, much of the advice 
one gets resolves itself into inculcating a fear of mistakes; 
but in nothing else is age less competent to instruct youth. 
Liberty to make mistakes is one of youth’s most precious 
possessions. The young man who cannot make twenty 
mistakes can never make one success. 

No doubt the fact was that young Spencer simply had a 
“hunch” to get out of civil engineering. With his pros- 
perous start and good connections, any elderly friend 
might have told him that was folly. For the elderly friend 
it would have been folly; but the young man followed his 
hunch and presently came into his own. 

Teaching a fear of mistakes tends to make young people 
distrust the intuitions and leadings that are often better 
guides than experienced advice. 

If we could not overcome many mistakes, being alive at 
all would be the most egregious of mistakes. 


Railroad Hostages 


HE New Haven, the Frisco and the Rock Island roads 

were scandalously mismanaged. Probably the culpable 
persons can never be sufficiently reprobated, though a lot of 
people, first and last, have tried hard to do the job justice. 
About the heaviest charge against them is that they sup- 
plied professional railroad baiters with enough fourteen- 
inch ammunition to last many years. They gave ground 
for suspicion of railroad intelligence and integrity that 
makes fair treatment of the rail-transportation system 
distinctly more difficult. Whatever anybody wants to do 
to them has our approval. 

But treating all other railroads as hostages after the 
fact, and shooting them up because of the misdeeds of a 
few, is not an expedient policy. No view of the business 
situation in this country is sound that overlooks the 
unsatisfactory state of the immensely important transpor- 
tation system. 

A year ago railroad receipts were smaller than in 1913 
They are now smaller than a year ago. Net earnings have 
risen comparatively this year through rigid retrenchments 
that affect labor and many businesses. 

True, with big crops and improving general business 
gross receipts will expand; but government control as 
now exercised is a greased pole. Ascent is tremendously 
slow and difficult. Descent is swift and easy. After an 
investigation that took many months and wandered all 
over the premises, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted Western roads a rate increase that figures out 
about one-quarter of one per cent, or one million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

At nearly the same time, as it happened, the Commission, 
by another decision, lopped off several millions from the 
revenues of another group of roads. Probably this decrease 
was justified, yet it illustrates the tendency that clouds 
railroad investments. 

By all means, take the wicked directors out before a 
firing party—but take the railroad baiters along too. 


Wartime Economy 


N A FAMOUS British journal we read an eloquent plea 

for individual economy. At best, it is urged, the cost 
of the war is staggering, and every pound that an indi- 
vidual spends for an unnecessary imported article simply 
adds a pound to the bill which the country must foot; 
every waste at home increases by that much the difficulty 
of supplying the army with munitions; extravagance at 
home finally exposes the lives of the men in the trenches 
It is a convincing plea. 

In the same journal we find a statement of British im- 
ports for the first half of this year as compared with th« 
first half of last year, when the country was at peac: 
Leaving out the prime foodstuffs this statement shows 
that, with the country at war, imports of cheese increased, 
roughly, twenty per cent; of apples, seventy per cent; of 
oranges, twenty-five per cent; of coffee, twenty per cent; 
of currants, forty per cent; of chocolate, eighteen per cent; 
of tea, seven per cent; of cocoa, fifty per cent; of tobacco, 
eight per cent; of spirits, thirty-five per cent. 

This may mean, in some cases, that large stores of 
the imported articles have been accumulated; but in any 
plausible view it does not look much like individual 
economy. A British cartoon shows a noble lady giving 
a reporter an interview on the crying need of economy, 
with about a dozen uniformed flunkies standing in a row 
behind her. 
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American Driver of a Motor Ambulance in the Fieid 


IGHT-O!” said the sergeant major. 
“Ell! Now maike it slow!” whispered the man in 
the ambulance. His blue lips gave him the right to 
dictate. 

“Wait a bit!” called the sergeant major sharply. ‘Now 
a slow pull, lads!” 

The three hundred and fifty-ninth case of the morning 
slid gently out of the motor ambulance and was lowered 
even more gently to the ground—as tenderly as man-hands 
could do it. 

The throbbing of his wound, as at last he lay still, was 
ecstasy itself compared with the torture of the eleven- 
kilometer ride from the field ambulance. It was no circum- 
stance to the agony of swinging and the racking torture 
when the stretcher started the backward-and-forward 
jerking movement in its grooves, added to the jolting over 
pavé roads and the ruts made by heavy artillery; but now 
the pain was delightful. He snapped his fingers. 

Three-fifty-nine had his first glimpse of the brick court- 
yard of the hospital and the stone cross above the gate. 
He had seen something like that in Somerset. Yes; it was 
in Somerset. Then he saw the sergeant major bending 
over him. 

““W’ere’s Bill?” asked Three-fifty-nine. 

“Bill ’00?” 

“The knocker in C Company” 

"Im? Oh,’e’s in Blitey!” 
Cockney-Hindustani for it. 

“Did ’e work ’is ticket?” 


“ 


the drummer. 
in England—possibly the 


off on sick leave? 

"Im? Well, rather!” answered the sergeant major, 
niling. “And wot’s yer regiment?” 

“Grenadiers, sir,”” said Three-fifty-nine. 

“And company?” 

“There’s no companies left, you fool; we're all together 
now with th’ Seaforths. Our old cove’’—he meant the 
major—‘“‘got th’ wind up”—got in a panic—‘“‘not ‘arf, 
b’cause of it. Oh, Blitey! Blitey! Blitey!” 


n 


The Surgical Routine 


" \ OT’S the use us taikin’ ’is naime?”’ said the sergeant 
major. ‘‘Outer ward—careful though!" And he 
passed on to the next stretcher. 
Thus was T hree-fifty-nine sorted out as a hopeless case by 
the Medical Corps sergeant major of the clearing hospital. 
The sergeant major is a warrant officer and holds in a 
way as responsible a position as does the colonel command- 
ing. His training during peacetime gives him about as 
definite knowledge of diagnosis and treatment as have the 
medical officers of the hospital. He is the man who forces 
through the daily routine of the work. The sergeant major 
in the Medical Corps is a man of quick judgment, force 
and much tact. 
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By Reginald Earle 
Looker 


An abdominal wound was Three-fifty-nine’s; the condi- 
tion in which he lay on the stretcher was so obvious that 
the surgeon was not called, as usual, to verify judgment. 
Nobody lifted him. Nobody spoke to him except an 
orderly, who said, ‘“‘There you are!” and gave him a little 
slip of paper with blue pencilings on it. He was gone before 
Three-fifty-nine could thank him. 

He played with his strip of paper a while; then he 
started snapping his fingers again—five, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, forty-eight, forty-nine, fifty times. 

“‘W’y don’t th’ blighters taike me away?” thought he. 
“Th’ bad-off blokes is goin’ first,”’ he reassured himself. 

Twenty minutes later they came back for him. 

“Ello!” said the sergeant major. 

“"Ello yourself!" said Three-fifty-nine. “‘Now taike 
me widout movin’ me. Moved me, yer did!” 
said he, trying to laugh when they set him down in the 
ward. 

“Poot ‘im in ‘ere,” said the orderly in charge of the 
room, pointing to a gap midway in the row of stretchers 
placed side by side from the door to the opposite wall 
eleven on one side and nineteen on the other. 

“Arf out ’e is," was the orderly’s comment to the 
stretcher bearers as they moved him once more. 

Marked N-D—no dressings—and sorted out into the 
death ward, to be left there, was Three-fifty-nine. 

Sorting the wounded is the basis for all Medical Corps 
work in the great war. The influx of serious cases of 
wounds and illness from the fighting lines is at times so 
overwhelming that the selection of work becomes increas 
ingly difficult, and the qualifications admitting to medical 
attention are made correspondingly higher. 

When a clearing hospital mobilized to care for one army 
division in the field, with a staff sufficient to admit, attend 
to and discharge two hundred surgical cases a day, is 
suddenly called on to admit, attend to and discharge a 
daily average of nearly one thousand, the eight medical 
officers and eighty-six men of other ranks of the Medical 
Corps cannot be expected to accomplish, for prolonged 
periods, more than double the volume of work for which 
they were mobilized—though they do it constantly, 


Sorting in these emergencies becomes a question of 
deciding which cases must be handled at once and whict 
may safely be left to receive treatment at some other 
hospital, hospital train or base. 

Such a hospital and such a situation came under m 
personal observation in October, at Béthune, in the north 
of France. 

It was the Royal Army Medical Corps Clearing Hos 
pital, Number Five, of the Fourth Division of the Fourt} 
British Army in the Field, fighting along the famous I 
Bassée Road and west of Neuve Chapelle. 

I know of the work of this hospital because I wa 
attached to it with a motor-ambulancesection transporting 
the wounded from the field ambulances to it. On the 
second of November, Béthune was seriously shelled for tl 
first time, and the Medical Corps evacuated—the motor 
ambulance section carrying more than a hundred wounded 
to Hazebrouck, twenty-seven kilometers away. 

In a single day, the twenty-third of October, this hos 
pital and staff, organized to care for two hundred, passed 
on nine hundred and eighty-two cases; on the twenty- 
fifth, two days later, it cared for one thousand and twenty- 
seven—and so continued until shelled out of its building, a 
convent, on the second of November. 

How was all this tremendously fluctuating work accom 
plished with a small and non-elastic staff of surgeons and 
attendants? It was not all accomplished. Just how much 
of it could be done was always the problem 
was the only solution. 

Sorting starts at the very first step, the dressing point, or 
the D-P, as it is called in the vernacular—a point as close 
as practicable to the trenches, according to disposition of 
natural shelter from rifle and shell fire. At this point are 
stationed a surgeon and his two assistants, who dress only 
those cases absolutely demanding it and perform only im 
perative operations. A heavily timbered bombproof dugout 
is considered luxurious for the operating room. 

The test here is: ‘Will he stand the half mile back to 
the field ambulance in the wagon without dressings now?” 
It is possible, of course, that his wound may have received 
attention from the medical officer attached to the fighting 
unit in the trench; but this is a help which cannot always 
be counted on when there are many being wounded at a 


and sorting 























British Motor Ambulance With Stretcher Cases 


time, and it is unlikely that he has had the luck to be one 
of those few within the surgeon's reach. 

Then, too, many of the men passing through the D-P 
already wear the first-aid dressing that every soldier 
carries in his breast pocket. It is a little tin box about the 
size of the American pipe-tobacco tin, containing a bottle 
of iodine crystals and a bottle of alcohol wrapped up in a 
roll of aseptic bandage gauze. He himself puts it on, or is 
aided by his neighbor. Then he walks, crawls or is carried 
from the fighting trench back along the communication 
trench by his regimental stretcher bearers—or, more usu- 
ally, by men of the regular Medical Corps bearer section. 


The Organization of the Field Ambulance 


HE second step, the field ambulance, is where the real 

sorting starts. The ambulance is composed of a bearer 
and a tent section. The work of the bearer section of three 
medical officers, three sergeants and eighteen men is col 
ecting wounded from the trenches and carrying them back 
to the D-P. They are assisted by the stretcher bearers, w 
always stay with the fighting units. The work of the tent 
section of seven medical officers, seventeen noncommis- 
sioned officers and forty-one men is the treatment of the 
wounded at the dressing points, the transportation of them 
to the field ambulances, and their treatment there. The 
tent section has two distinct functions— medical! treatment 
at the dressing point and field ambulance. The bearer sec- 
tion has but one function—transporting the wounded, 

One of the officers of the tent section is the surgeon at 
the D-P. He has an equipment of ten horse-drawn ambu- 
lance wagons to carry the wounded back across country to 
the field ambulance. Each wagon carries twelve sitting 
cases or four stretcher cases. There are forty-two drivers 
for this work and for the transportation of hospital equi; 
ment and medical supplies. Their driving of these great, 
clumsy wagons across the plowed fields is not the form for 
Rotten Row. “Thank God for that!” said a Medical 
Corps major. It is a privilege to see them handling their 
teams under fire 

These tent and bearer sections are so organized that 
each can be divided into three units or furt! extended 
into six if the necessity arises. It is in this way that one 
original field ambulance may be divided into six smaller 

t 





ambulances, quartered in available cottages and barns 
I knew of one British field ambulance of the Fourth Army 
that was quartered in four cottages, a church and a hay- 
stack. 


At the field ambulance all but a few of the slight injuries 
receive treatment; but how much attention can be given 
them depends largely on the number of serious cases at 
hand. 
dressed first, and operations are performed that were not 


The most serious wounds are, as far as possible 
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lhe Reilroad Men on the Fastest Trains in America Carry Hamilion Watches 


A Poor Watch Wastes Enough 
of Your Time to Soon Pay for 
a Hamilton 


If your time has 
value and you carry 
a poor watch you’ re 
constantly getting 
caughtforafewmin- 
utes here and there. 


Worse than that. You 
slip easily into the 
habit of being late. 


Che mental attitude 
of the man who can 
trust his watch has a 
cash value in dollars 
andcents. Inashort 
time it amounts to 
much morethan the 
price of a 


Ls 





Wasted Minutes 


A week in the life of the man who 
needs a new wa 


Monday — Missed train going 
to work. Waited 30 minutes 
for the next one. 
Tuesday — Appointment at 
2:30. Played safe and got there 
20 minutes too early. Waited 
19 minutes. 

Wednesday— Walked into the 
bank to get a check cashed and 
found the cashier’s window 
closed. It was 3:02 by the 
bank clock. Watch said 2:56. 
Thursday — “‘ Tel] Mr. Smith 
to "phone me at § o’clock.”* 
At 5 by my watch I was in. 
At 5 by his watch I was out. 
Friday—‘‘ The Cleveland mail 
closed § minutes ago.’* Letter 
that should have reached there 
Saturday won't get there until 
Monday—watch was slow. 
Saturday— Left watch home 
and got along about as well. 
Don't know how much time I 
wasted. 

Sunday — Not being proud of 
my watch I forgot to wind it. 
Ran down Sunday night. Late 
again Monday. And so on. 











Mamilton Patch 


** The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


You Can Pay a 
One Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars aa 
for a Hamilton. That is the 
price of the Hamilton Mas- 
terpiece — a beautiful thin 
model 12-size watch for gen- 
tlemen, cased in gold—every 
jewel a ruby and set in a 
gold setting. Despite its re- 
markable thinness this watch 
is superlatively accurate and 
durable. 


me You Can Pay 
< ‘Twelve Dollars and 
Twenty-five Cents 


for a Hamilton movement 
alone, to be fitted to your pres- 
ent watchcase by your own 
jeweler. This is the lowest 
priced Hamilton — but it has 
Hamilton Quality 

and Hamilton Ac- 

curacy. In Canada 

this movement sells 

for $13.00. 


The two watches mentioned here are the two extremes. 
Between these two lie many models for men and women, 
in cased watches and in movements alone. Other thin 


model Hamiltons at $80.00, $70.00, 


$28.00 and $25.00, 


$55.00, $40.00, 


The Accuracy of any Hamilton is 


always dependable. When you buy a Hamilton you can 
buy an aceurate, durable watch, made in a factory where 


no watch is made down to a price. 


Ask your jeweler. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
** The Timekeeper’’ 


It's an interesting book on watches. 


It pictures and 


intimately describes the various Hamilton Models, 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. J 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The Hamilton Watch Exbibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
the Palace of Varied Industries, under the Dome. You are invited to see it. 


| part are the : 
| cases, called ‘‘’oppers”’ by the hospital or- 
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| deemed immediately necessary at the dress- 


ing point, but that must be done before the 
men can be passed on farther. The officers 
of the field ambulance weed out the serious 
cases as they arrive in the wagons and dress 
and operate at once. Then they are sent 
back by motor ambulance to the clearing 
hospital—sometimes five miles away, at the 
head of railroad communication. 

The men who are only slightly wounded 
are sorted aside and have to wait patiently 
until the other serious cases can be sent 
back. Then they receive attention Or not, 


| as the moment decides. Many times there 


is a wait of hours before the motor ambu- 


| lance convoy comes to the field ambulance, 


depending on whether attacks at some other 


| point in the line make a rush of work, on 


weather conditions, or on the state of the 
roads, which may be impassable on account 
of the enemy’s shells. 

The clearing hospital keeps in touch with 


| the field ambulances, relieving them of their 
| wounded and sick with all possible speed, 
| to save either the field ambulances or 
| the clearing hospital from congestion. 


The field ambulance passes on the wounded 


| as quickly as possible to the clearing hospi- 


tal, giving the minimum of medical atten- 
tion. The clearing hospital passes them on 


| in the same way to the hospital train and 


base hospital. Even here there are but few 
beds, the wounded being left on the stretch- 
ers as they come in. 

Two of the eight medical officers are as- 


| signed by their colonel to the work of sort- 
| ing. These officers, with lists in hand, are 


to be found at all hours of the day and night 


| in thecrowded corridors comparing, arrang- 
| ing and correcting the order in which men 
| are to receive treatment, selecting those 


who are to be passed on without attention. 
When the ambulance convoys come in they 
are to be seen out in the courtyard kneeling 
at the side of some silent stretcher case or, 


| with their sergeants, taking the particulars 


of a column of standing men, all wounded 
but able to march. 

All those cases marked ‘‘ Urgent” are at- 
tended to almost immediately; those not so 
serious, afterward. Certain wards are used 
like pigeonholes, and the medical officers 
wll «. learn to know where the serious 
cases are to be found and in just what part 
of the room are the head cases, and in what 
“nasty” body cases. Those 


derlies—men who can hop or walk along 


| have also their regularly designated wards. 


The men beyond hope are put aside to die 
together in the same ward, the one to which 
they carried Three-fifty-nine. 

Since, however, there is a natural limit to 
the number of cases possible for any staff 
to handle, there is always a certain amount 
of work that i to be left absolutely and 
entirely undone. Here is where sorting 
plays so important a part. It determines 
what work can be done and what must be 
left undone. 


| Losses Heavy in the Medical Corps 


A particular example of this is bathing— 


| a part of the routine of every hospital. The 


men, when they reach the clearing hospi- 
tal, are sometimes crawling with vermin 


| and filthy to an indescribable degree; yet, 


because there is no time, they cannot be 
touched except so far as it affects directly 
the condition of their wounds. The same 
principle applies to the men who—as did 
Three-fifty-nine—are surely going to die. 
It is a waste of time, labor and space to 
attempt the transport of these men if they 
must die. Such block the way of men who 
are suffering and yet may live. 

The clearing hospital is the barometer of 
battle. Its number of cases fluctuates with 
the engagements on the line, and it always 
has to be prepared for quick movements 
forward or backward. 

Every fighting movement has its cost in 
men killed and wounded. A retreat may 
cost as much in wounded as an advance. 

When the lines are being pushed back the 
work of the tent and bearer secfions is a 
rush. Much must bedone—fast. A wounded 
man left between the lines dies unless skill- 
ful rescue succeeds. Attempted rescues 
often cost many lives and are rarely per- 
mitted. If the wounded can be removed 
before the enemy advances over them, four- 
fifths are saved from death by trampling 
and useless savagery; the other fifth may, 
perhaps, be saved from capture. The medi- 
cal sections often find themselves under 
cross fire between their friends and the 


| enemy, and many units are killed or cap- 


tured. 


September 11, 1915 


In the British Army the losses among the 
Medical Corps have been heavy and stand 
third in the service list of casualties. The 
order is: Infantry, cavalry, medical corps, 
and artillery. The men carry no arms and, 
as one of the English orderlies cheerfully 
puts it, have no way of “‘’ittin’ back w’en 
th’ Kaiser starts ‘ellin’.”’ 

In Arduis Fidelis—Faithful in Danger— 
is the motto on the bronze badge of the 
laurel wreath round the rod of Asculapius, 
with entwined serpents, which every officer 
and man of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
wears on his cap. In Arduis Fidelis is the 
only description of the work these men have 
had to do and how they have done it since 
the retreat from Mons. 

In a retreat, hospital equipment is moved 
back, but patients must many times be left 
for capture. The advance chokes up ambu- 
lances and railhead with wounded. “We 
have begun our glorious offensive” in the 
communiqué means heartbreaking work for 
the men of the Medical Corps. “Hoping 
for the advance? Not much!” 

Field ambulances and clearing hospi- 
tals move with the armies. Close and 
well-trained organization is necessary to dis- 
mantle a great hospital, pack it up, and 
start the motor transport and wagon train 
along the road within an hour after the 
orderis given. Itis agreat taski irrespective 
of the wounded. C hange of base is a dis- 
organizing move. That is why the officers 
in command are traffic-manager colonels in 
the transportation of wounded. They are 
“jolly keen” in this respect. 


Hospitals at Railheads 


In addition to the colonel or lieutenant 
colonel in command of the hospital, who 
in the British Army is of the Medical Corps 
and therefore a noncombatant, there is a 
military and combatant officer, usually 
a captain, in charge of the motor transport 
that feeds and disgorges the clearing hos- 
pital every twenty-four hours. 

Cases where serious attention is unneces- 
sary at the clearing hospital are, most of 
them, sent, with a partial dressing, to a 
hospital train waiting in the yards of the 
station. The question is not, “Is he suffer- 
ing?" but, “Can he stand the journey back 
in the hospital train without further atten- 
tion here?” 

In the French lines the clearing hospital 
hépital d’évacuation—has often been sta- 
tioned in a warehouse and freight station 
of the railroad yards—a convenient arrange- 
ment that much facilitates the train trans- 
port of wounded, but a distressing element 
in this war of “Cut off or destroy the 
enemy’s railroad base!’’ The destruction 
of a railhead—head of the railroad com- 
munication and the base of supplies for 
troops, ammunition and food—can seriously 
cripple the movements of an army division 
in the field. 

Not only the German General Staff but 
the French and British consider themselves 
justified in the continuous shelling of a vil- 
lage that is a railhead. That the village is 
also the center for Medical Corps work for 
the wounded of the army division must be 
disregarded. The British in some way over- 
come this danger by housing their clearing 
hospitals on the outskirts of the railhead 
village, as far as possible from the railroad 
station. This complicates transport, of 
course, and necessitates one more step 
from the clearing hospital to the station. 

At Dunkirk there was a clearing hospital 
of six hundred beds in warehouses in the 
center of a network of railroad tracks. 
While I was there, stationed with an ambu- 
lance section, four air raids were made by 
the German aviators. In one attack eighty 
bombs were dropped on the town. Three 
of the raids were attempts to destroy the 
railhead station and yards. That a great 
hospital was quartered in the center of the 
yards made no difference. It was the rail- 
head of a division of the Eighth French 
Army Corps; Hépital d’ Evacuation Numéro 
Diz ought not to have been there if wounded 
were to be protected. 

Every officer in Dunkirk understood the 
ethical point—if, indeed, this war has any 
ethics. 

It is to facilitate transportation of 
wounded that railroad stations in France 
are, in general, hospitals. The operating 
room still bears C "he de Gare over the door; 
and the Salle des Bagages has become the 
mortuary. 

In the British lines the bandages are 
rarely touched at the railroad station; and 
if there are men who require slight atten- 
tion the work is done aboard the hospital 
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train in the station or while on the journey 
back to the base. 

When “nuthin’s doin’” along the lines 
there is one hospital train a day, carrying 
wounded back from the railhead to the 
base. When fighting is more severe there 
are two and sometimes three trains a day. 
A British sanitary train carries, on the 
average, four hundred and sixty men with 
all sorts of wounds. 

When necessity requires, these trains 
carry more, but uncomfortably. Men are 
compelled to sit up who really need the 
rest of the stretchers. One coach is used 
as a dressing room, where most of the dress- 
ings are done while the train is in the sta- 
tion, the swinging of the cars in motion 
making the more difficult operations impos- 
sible. Another is the kitchen car, always 
clean and apparently ready for inspection; 
and in the other cars have been built the 
wooden stretcher racks to slip the stretcher 
cases into with the least possible motion. 

All British hospital trains are made up of 
day-coach compartment cars, some enamel 
lined; but the French many times have been 
compelled to use box cars. The box cars are 
not all thoroughly cleaned when they are 
converted with the stretcher racks, and 
they are difficult to keep clean when once 
in service. In the last few months of the 
war most of the cases I have seen of bad 
infection from dirt were originally slight 
wounds, aggravated in such ways. 

During a great overflow of wounded the 
passing on and sorting out, without atten- 
tion, of the slight cases, all the way from 
the dressing point to the hospital train, 
where the surgeons are so busy with serious 
eases that they cannot attend to minor 
wounds, seem to cause a vastly increased 
amount of needless suffering. Sorting nec- 
essarily implies neglected wounds and often- 
times death. 

At the base hospital, at last, everybody 
can receive treatment. Even the “‘slights” 
are generally very tired by the time they 
reach there. To the wounded Tommy the 
base hospital is on the way home. It is the 
hospital at Boulogne or Havre, which cares 
for him until he is able to cross the Channel 
and go to another hospital in England, 
where he either recovers slowly or dies. 
Sometimes he is sorted out as a dangerous 
case and lies for months in the base hospital 
before he can be safely moved. The slight 
cases are retained here, also, until they are 
cured and fit again for field service. Here 
the wounded man receives the first full 
hospital treatment after he is wounded and 
leaves the trenches. 

“Baths—with warm water, and ciga- 
rettes with the surgeon’s permission,”’ was 
the way a wounded motorcyclist described 
the clearing hospital at Boulogne. Every 
care and attention is given that the nurses 
and doctors can devise. “It’s jolly good 
to be wounded!” says he when the pain 
eases down, thinking of the day they ripped 
off his underclothes with shears and let him 
splash weakly round in the tub—afterward 
presenting him with a whole box of ciga- 
rettes. After much thought and calculation 
he reaches over to the stand by his bedside 
and secures the box. After a third stealthy 
counting he finds there are eight more 
smokes—one after the other if “Sister” 
will let him. It is the height of wounded 
happiness. 


Where Rank Brings No Favors 


The wounded Frenchman is sent back to 
the base hospital and then “distributed.” 
if he is lucky he goes to some old chateau 
in the south of France, where, even though 
the hospital arrangements may not be par- 
ticularly good, sympathetic care and kind- 
ness do much to hasten his recovery. 

There is more actual suffering in England 
and in the south of France than there is in 
the zone of the ermies. In the lines the 
wounds are fresh and consequently not so 
painful. Wounds a day old begin to get 
sore and ache. The long process of sorting 
as practiced in the British armies takes two 
or even three days, and is exhausting in 
itself. 

The French method of sorting, on the 
other hand, is simplicity itself, and is 
governed by the condition and character 
of the wounds. An alert American doctor 
could probably sort the wounded in a 
French field ambulance as quickly as, if not 
more quickly than, the military doctor, be- 
cause of an inborn sense of system that the 
French do not seem to possess. 

In the French Army the sorting of the 
wounded throughout all its stages is as im- 
partial as the organization can make it, 
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whether the wounded be officers or simple 
soldats, as the French love to call them. 
France and the United States are both re- 
publics and our ideas of democracy are the 
same in spirit. A French colonel of the line, 
with a split hand, come. after Jacques, a 
sapper of the reserves, with a compound 
fracture of the knee. 

A French major of a line regiment of the 
Eighth French Army Corps, with a shat- 
tered foot, was being lifted into an ambu- 
lance at Dunkirk when he saw a more 
serious case waiting, because of him, for 
the next motor. “Mais non!—But no—but 
no! I will not be put in!” he protested. 

When the two Americans who were lifting 
him, misunderstanding his desire and sooth- 
ingly saying, “Oui, Monsieur mon Com- 
mandant!” tried to slip the stretcher onto 
the grooved floor of the car instead of low- 
ering him to the ground again, he snatched 
his sword out of his blankets and, scabbard 
and all, tangled up with map case and field 
glasses, jammed it so fiercely across the cen- 
tral partition at the back of the car that he 
could not be put in. He was lowered to 
the ground and the other blessé put in his 
place. It was a bit dramatic, as things 
wholly French are; nevertheless, it is the 
true spirit of the French Army. 


Handling of English Wounded 


The routine of the usual French military 
hospital is, however,’ generally somewhat 
unsatisfactory. The ambulance arrives and 
le caporal comes dashing out. 

“T have two stretcher cases, monsieur,” 
Say I. 

“‘Ah—two stretcher cases?”’ he repeats 
and disappears. Two minutes and he comes 
back with another underofficer of the Serv- 
ice de la Santé Militaire. 

“You are not empty, m’sieur?” 
antly asks the second one. 

“Two stretcher cases,” I repeat. 

“‘ Ah—two stretcher cases?"’ he inquires. 
‘And are they themselves on stretchers? 
Voila! Itis indeed true,” says he, peering 
into the back of the car. “I will tell k 
médecin major.” 

Both vanish. A few minutes more and 
three of the service appear. In the center 
is Monsieur le Médecin Major. 

“Have you any cases?” he questions, 
putting on his glasses. “‘Ah—and they are 
two!” says he after the inspection. “‘Oh, 
such an affaire is this ambulance—men 
coming in and men going out! I have eight- 
een places and here you bring me two 
wounded! I tell you it is infamous! Mon 
Dieu! Mon Dieu! It will drive us all mad.” 

“ Brancardier!"’—calling the stretcher 
bearers, “ Here isone. Where is the other?” 

More minutes pass and at last the two 
bearers are found. 

Halfway out of the ambulance with the 
first case, “ Halt!’ commands Monsieur k 
Médecin Major. “It is a serious case 
have acare!"’ The helping hands let go and 
the stretcher is left teetering half in and 
half out of the car. A scream from the case, 
who is wounded in the back, and a high- 
pitched torrent of Midi curses because he is 
resting on his wound, add to the confusion. 

And so it is day after day and month 
after month. The French will never learn 
to be gentle with their wounded. It is not 
lack of sympathy, but sheer clumsiness. 

The English are much more careful with 
their wounded than the French, especially 
in the handling of the stretchers and the 
carrying and lifting of dangerous cases, 
which require both gentleness and speed. 
Stretchers must be handled according to 
the peculiar needs of each case, and an in- 
jured man must be lifted and moved with 


consideration for the nature of the wound | 


and his position on the stretcher. 

Arriving at a British hospital, I say: 

“I have two stretcher cases—on the 
right side a dirty head case and on the left a 
smashed leg.” 

“Right-o!” is all the sergeant says. 

Two orderlies standing back of him slide 
out the stretcher, on which lies the head 
case, with a deft, quick and steady pull 
that has no jerk to it. This kind of han- 
dling is almost as satisfactory to watch as it 
must be to the wounded man who is being 
moved. 

The British rules of sorting are complex, 
involving a close study of Burke’s Peerage 
and the Army Gazette, and the nature of 
the wounds. However, what has been al- 
ways will be! Everybody concerned is so 


absolutely satisfied with the justice of the 
arrangement that, like everything else that 
is impractical and happens to be British, it 
and works well, 


works 
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It’s a Thin Wall 


That Bars You from These Dainties 
— These Bubbles of Wheat and Rice 


Remember that. The desires we awake here are easily gratif 


Your grocer has at least a shelf-full of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


\ mere call brings them to you 


hen y 


to eight times normal size. 


uu will have for breakfast toasted bubbk 


You will have for supper crisp and flimsy whole-grain morsel 
float in bowls of milk 
You will have for all times grain-made bonbons, with a taste 


toasted nuts 


All Food Cells Blasted 


and these only, all 


grain we create, by Prof 


food cells are blasted. In ¢ 
Anderson's 


In these fox uls 


steam explosions 
rhat means easy, complete digestion 


It means the best-cooked cereals known 


food atom in the whole grain nm the 
has been fitted to feed 


It means that every 


and the center 
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| Puffed Wheat, 12c 
| Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 





Every month the housewives of America ar 


Grains in a larger way. Some because doctors advise them. S 


because they know these as scientific foods 


But mostly because children delight in them 


If they 


who enjoy them, morning, noon and night. 


are not in the pantry order them now 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers 
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Williams 


Holdér Top 
Shavin gp 
Stick 


The stick that does the trick 


and saves both soap and time. 
A firm grip for the fingers; a 
rich, soothing, creamy lather 
for the face; a cool, agreeable 
elimination of the beard; a 
refreshing, grateful after-effect 
fer the skin—and that’s the 


story of a Williams’ shave 
with the handy Holder-Top. 


Four forms of the same good soap 


Stick 
Powder 
Cream (in tubes) 
Liquid {in bottles) 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a 
trial size of any of the above. 


Address 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. A 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Ask your dealer for Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap. This soap and Williams’ 
Tale Powder make an ideal toilet 
combination. 
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I remember waiting forty minutes at a 

| British hospital in Estaires while a pillow, 
which had been through the campaign with 

| a young “ Leftenaunt” and “The Honour- 
able,” could be dug out from under a two 
days’ pile of cast-off equipment and 
“fetched”; thereby making it necessary to 
keep two other wounded men waiting forty 

| minutes longer for my ambulance to re- 
turn—one having a compound fracture of 

| the right leg and the other an elbow shot 
away. 

The tragic comedy was this: 

“Oh, I say, orderly! My kit—have you 
got the field glasses and my stick?. And 
where’s my pillow?” 

Meantime I had started the motor in 
order to get off quickly. 

“Oh, I say, drivah stop your motor; 
I'm not all heah!” 

Which I did, with the regular-army: 

“Right you are, sir!” 

“Oh, come heah!’’—beckoning to me. 
“Go get my orderly and bring him heak.”’ 
And because I stared at him a bit too long 
he exclaimed: “Buck up now! Buck up 
now!” in a most irritable voice. 

The orderly was found; I found him. 
And then: 


“Have you seen my pillow? No? And | 


why not? Orderly, go get the surgeon.” 

“Have you seen my pillow, sir?” No; 
the surgeon had not, but he would look 
for it. 


So off they went and searched, while I did | 
a sentry walk up and down and thawed out | 


my hands on the radiator of the car. At 


last the pillow came, escorted by the ser- | 


geant major. 
“Well,” said my lieutenant, “that'll do. 
Drivah, you may go.’ 


Which I did, driving none too carefully 
badly wounded, too, | 
he was; but I thought at the time that he | 


where the ruts lay 


deserved it for the sake of the other men 
better men 
been a little sorry every since. 


The Unbeatable Game | 


of Stock Speculation 
(Continued from Page 10) 


their profits on paper. The traders are 
tossing about thousand-share lots where 
they had considered themselves reckless 
while piking with a hundred or two. 

The bull market is on. There is no more 
talk about cheap money or business condi- 
tions, or of the obvious fundamental facts. 
All that you hear is what the next move is 
going to be and the name of some stock 
that will turn out to be a second Bethlehem 
Steel. 

The oldest of all the old friends comes in 
now— to wit, the confident assertions about 
what “ They” are going to do with this or the 
other stock. The estimated profits for war 
orders soar in the papers. You get the size 
of the contracts just booked by the Loco- 
motive, how much money there is in Cop- 
per, how Amalgamated is good for par and 
Utah for 125. And then, of course, dear 
friends tell you that you had better buy 
yourself a little Inter-Met., and don’t forget 
that you’re going to hear from Can and, 
above all things, for the love of Mike, don’t 
be without some Steel. 

In the train ninety per cent of the com- 
muters now read the financial page on the 
way home. Finally comes the million-and- 
a-half-share day and a column on the front 
page. 

By this time everyone who tries to beat 


the game is carrying from two to twenty | 
times as much stock as he had two months | 
before, when prices were ten to twenty points | 


lower. 

The market boils over. 

A submarine sinks a passenger steamer. 
American lives are lost. This means war! 
Slump! 

The man who would have beaten the 
game if it hadn’t been for the dastardly sub- 
marine, becomes an open partisan of the 
enemies of the dreadful country that not 
only murdered helpless women and chil- 
dren, but also busted him. But the pyra- 
mid would have toppled anyhow. 

The average speculator will not believe 
this. He blames his losses on chance, on 
bad luck, on some hoodoo that pursued 
someone else who was carrying the same 
stocks. 

He does not analyze the disaster calmly. 
He does not acknowledge that what has hap- 
pened to him was inevitable. He endeavors 
to find explanations. 


he had kept waiting. I have 
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All inventions are sold 
first on their novelty. 
As time goes on they 
are reduced to the com- 


petition of efficiency. 


First it was any motor 
car. Now the best mo- 


tor car for the money. 


First it was any piano 
player. Now the piano 
player that is the near- 
est approach to the 


human artist. 


First it was any camera. 
Now the camera that 
with the least trouble 
produces the most ar- 


tistic pictures. 
So with safety razors. 


First it was the idea of 
safety. Now it is the 


question of efhiciency. 


Out of the numerous 
safety razors offered 
there rises one which, 
by avery simple device, 
prolongs from day to 
day the efficiency 
which every safety razor 


gives the first day. 


That one is the 


SAFETY 
AZO 


the razor which sharp- 


ens itself. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Go. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Toronto London 
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Father, Mother, Sister and | 
Brother—all can now wear 


THE 


Hatch © 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


and even the two-year-old baby 
has his One-Button Sleeping 
Garment 
































HERE are fewer buttons on the 

union suits of the whole family now 
than there used to be on just one suit 
For the Hatch One-Button Union Suit, 
so easy to slip on and off, so free from 
binding and sagging, is made for every 
member of the family in all weights of 
cotton and wool. The mending bag is | 
never filled with underwear in the family 
where the Hatch One- Button Union 
Suit is worn by every member. Think 
of having no row of broken or lost but- 
tons to replace or torn buttonholes to 
mend 


This garment is featured at the best haber- 
dasher’s and department store 
not get it easily and quickly send us your size 
with remittance and we will gladly supply you 
direct: delivery free. 


but if you can 


’ 


Prices: 
Men's Suits-—$1.00, $1.25. $! $ 
Boys’ “ —5S0 cents, $1.00, $1.25 
Ladies’ “ —$1. 00, $1.25, £2.0 


1 
a 
* 
tw 


Misses’ “ —Age 2—75 cents plus 10 cents cach even year t 
age 16 
Sleeping | —Axges 2. 3, 4 and S— 50 cents | 
ents) —Avyes 6, 7, 8. 9 and 10—75 cents 


Our illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the complete line 
of winter and summer 
weights of Hatch One 
Button Union Suits will 
be sent free. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company 
Albany, New York 

















| easy money is beyond question the greatest. 


THE SATURDAY 


A broker of many years’ experience went 
to the trouble of writing out for me what 
he called the Ten Hells of the Speculator. 
They are as follows: 


1. A good tip that was not followed 

2. A profit that was taken too soon— that 
is, the money he did not make because 
he was in too great a hurry to cash in. 

. Of two tips, following the wrong one. 

To see your stock motionless while others 

are rising. 

5. The “stop order” just reached before a 
rise—that is, where caution was a 
crime. 

6. A bull market ruined by avarice. 

7. A bull market ruined by accident. 

. Playing for a reaction and losing stock. 

9. A bull market clearly foreseen—when 
you are broke and unable to back your 
convictions. 

10. Thrown out of the market by “inside 
information.” 


me oO 


ox 


If a man goes to Monte Carlo and, know- 
ing that the percentage is in the bank's 
favor nevertheless desires to take a chance 
at roulette, says to himself, “If I win I'll 
quit, and if I lose I won’t lose more than 
exactly so much,” no one would call that 
man a real gambler. 

But the man who thinks he can win is 
worse than a gambler—he is an ass. At all 
events, in a game like roulette you know 
you are playing a game of chance, and you 
can ascertain mathematically what the 
chances are against you. If you are not a 
believer in a system, and are not a born 
gambler, yuu cannot be badly hurt. 

The trouble with the game of stock 
speculation is that, strictly speaking, it is 
not a hazard in which the element of chance 


| ean be figured out with mathematical ex- 


actitude. The very fact that nobody has 


| ever beaten the game of stock speculation 


is not regarded as an argument against it. 
Moreover, the line of demarcation between 
investment and what you might call intel- 
ligent speculation is not clearly indicated 
to the average mind. 

The stock speculator, as a rule, is beaten 


| by himself! 


The reason why the speculator beats 
himself is to be found in his motives quite 
as much as in the inherent difficulty of 
guessing accurately. 


The Losses of the Greedy 


An intelligent speculator in ordinary 
commercial enterprises is apt to be guided 
by what he calls his judgment. This is the 
result of special knowledge acquired during 
years of specialization. 

It is born out of experience, and experi- 
ence is the only thing that one may bet on 
without being an ass, whether or not he 
bets successfully. Moreover, in most busi- 


| nesses there are what might be called well- 


established rules, and it is neither folly nor 
a crime to take the ordinary chances of 
business, any more than it is to take the 


| ordinary chances of life. 


The average stock speculator, however, 
has no special knowledge of the conditions 


| affecting the stock-speculating business. He 
| thus lacks the most valuable asset of the 


business man. Moreover, he has no trust 


| worthy reports. The dope sheets used in | 


Wall Street are not prepared by the specula- 
tor out of his own wisdom and knowledge, 


but sometimes by men whose interests do | 


not necessarily lie in the direction of the 
speculator’s profits. Moreover, altogether 
apart from the factor of accidents, which 


| ean check a bull market overnight and send 


prices tumbling ’way below actual values, 
thereby wiping out even big margins, ther« 
is the greatest danger of ail—to wit, the 
speculator’s own motives when he tries to 
beat the game. The motive is greed. 

The man who tries to beat the game 
begins by actually taking great pains to 
make two formidable enemies before he 
starts; these enemies are ignorance and 
cupidity. As a matter of fact, the average 
man won't speculate unless he enlists these 
two factors as his steadfast allies. No man 
who really knew what the game is and didn’t 
want something for nothing would ever 
dream of speculating in stocks on a shoe 
string margin. 

Let it be kept in mind from the start that 
there is no such thing as easy money in this 
world. It is a law of life promulgated for 
man’s guidance by his Creator. “‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,”’ the 
first man was told. And man has done this 
ever since Adam gave up his sinecure in the 
Garden of Eden. Of all delusions, that of 
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Think What Women 
Might Do 


In Place of Needless Cooking 


Our plea today is, Save your hours. 
t_ ~~ Van Camp's Pork and Beans 
makes as dainty a meal as you know. 
It makes a complete meal. It is 
heartier than meat. 








The cost is only 3c per serving. 

Boil the can before opening, and 
Van Camp's will seem fresh from 
the oven. 





Everybody likes it. Nobody tires 
of it like old-style baked beans. You 
can serve it ten times monthly at 
the least. 





Each serving saves cooking a 
meal, 

Van Camp's ought to save you 
100 hours yearly. Think what is 
possible, indoors and outdoors, if 
you utilize those hours. 








Ji a) Mm 


 . BAKED WITH 
.@) K& BEANS TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


You ought to know Van Camp's 

Don't regard them like old-style baked beans. This dish is a delicacy 

It is baked in steam ovens baked for hours—baked to mealy mellow 
ness, without breaking or crisping the beans. 

The sauce is a masterpiece of a famous chef. It is baked with the beans 
to give zest to every atom. 

Baked Beans were negle cted when baked in the old ways. They were 
too hard to digest. Now the Van Camp way has made this staple an 
every-day delight. 

When you once find out how folks like Van Camp's, you'll buy it by the 
dozen cans, 


Buy a can of Van Camp's Beans to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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against Friction. 
spheres of matter. 


them out. 


Friction. 


fectly met by the Ball Bearing. 


for 500 miles possible. 


dividend on any automobile. 


They Mean to the Car Owner.” 


Hartford Division, Hartford, 
Connecticut 








Nature devised the globe, the ball, as her defence 
Nature made the earth and all her stars round 
Their vast journeys through space do not wear 


Wherever movement, speed, rotation are, there the ball, 
the globe, is Nature’s master stroke against Friction. 


Man wisely copies Nature. He cannot refute her wisdom. 


In the Automobile, man uses the Ball Bearing to conquer 


The whirling wheels, the strains, the shocks, the thrusts 
of weight and speed, the inequalities of the road, are per- 


The Ball Bearing made a speed of over 97 miles an hour 


New Departure Ball Bearings are as perfect an anti-friction device 
as man’s science applied to Nature's principles can make them. 


New Departure Ball Bearings add to the life of the motor car. They 
not only reduce Friction to the least possible minimum, but also that 
depreciation of the car's value which depletes the orginal investment. 


New Departure Ball Bearings are an investment that pays a sure 


Write us for our booklet, “ New Departure Ball Bearings and What 
Ask for Booklet “A.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, BRISTOL, CONN. 


22-34 Great Eastern St., London, E.C. Freeport, Copenhagen, ~ xaall 
ue d'Armaillé, Paris 
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‘\BicycleTires 


Now comes the third big price reduction in 
tess than two years, saving a total of 3344 °% 
You will wonder how we can offer this ex- 
tremely low price on a strictly high-class 

t For an average price nearly 

re is usually asked for quality tires 

m is thie: Goodyear-Akron Bicycle 

de in the world’s greatest tire plant, 

where up 15,000 pneumatic tires are made per 

day An output like that cuts factory cost per 

tire to the minimum Within the past year, 

kron quality has dou 

f this bicycle tire 

t baa shies, reducing 

> pase on the sav 

ing to G vodye ar-Akron riders in 
the form of lower prices 


Reduction ,No. 3. on. A= 25, Smooth 
E ach 


OD * 
A 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear Fortified Automobile Tires and Blue Streak Motorcycle Tires 


eas 
Akron Tires. Any dealer can sup 
YEAR ply you from stock, or get them 


Tread 


$2.50 Non-Skid 


You Take No Risk 


Our new low price is $2.25 each for the 
smooth tread, $2.50 each for the Non-Skid 
Why pay morethan the Goodyear- Akron price? 
You can pay iess, of course—but lesser tires 
aren't worth while. Zach Goodyear-Akron tire 
is inflated and tested one whole week before it 
leaves the factory. So we know that every 
one is right, and we fully guaraniee it 

When you buy a bicycle tire, or 
a bicycle, insist on Goodyear- 


quickly from a nearby Goodyear 
branch 


| sees the furs round her throat. 
| forms the ticker money into whatever his 
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| The Irish have a saying that a man pays | 


for what he gets in “meal or malt.” That | 
is to say, you either work for your money 
or you worry for your money. The less 
work you do for your money the greater 
your risk and, therefore, the greater your | 


| worry. The less risk and worry, the greater | 


your work. This is never remembered by 
the man who goes down to Wall Street to 
buy or sell stocks on a ten-point margin. 
The brand of greed that actuates the 
majority of stock speculators is peculiarly 
dangerous because it is so mixed with 
vanity. The average man realizes that it 
takes brains todo anything. He has always 


| heard of the hordes of people who have 


been ruined by the ticker. By assuming 
that he can beat the game he necessarily 
assures himself that he is not as they. 
“They” were fools, reckless gamblers, 
blind asses. He has taken pains to study 
fundamental conditions; the trend of the 
market is obvious to him and, moreover, he 
is peculiarly wise because he, of all men, is 
not a hog. He is not going to let the profit | 
get away from him; anybody that over- | 
stays his market is an ass and deserves no | 
sympathy. 

Even when the same wise man has lost 
his stake he never reproaches himself for 
his greed that took him to the Street, but 


| listens to the suggestions of his vanity. In 
| short, he is thoroughly convinced that it | 


wasn’t the game that beat him, but the 


| crooks and the crooked devices of the male- | 


factors of great wealth who didn’t give him 
a square deal. For that reason you hear 
so much about the evils of stock manipu- | 
lation, without which it is perfectly clear | 


| that anybody could beat the game in Wall 


Street. Hence investigating committees 
and the attempts at regulation by law— | 


| and the absence of attempts to place the 


blame for the losses where it belongs. The 
psychology of the average speculator while 
trading in a bull market is shown as typ- 
ically in the speculator’s diary, already 


| quoted, as it is possible to have it. 


The Toppling Pyramids 


The workings of greed afford a fascinat- 
ing study, because the reactions vary ac- 
cording to the individual. Primarily, of 


| course, the motive power is to get some- 
| thing for nothing, to make a thousand 
| dollars by using another thousand dollars 

| that is, to make your money work for you 


at extremely high wages. The speculator 


| does not ask his money to give him bread 
| and butter. 


He asks his money to fight for | 
him and capture as many of the enemy’s | 


| dollars as are necessary to give him the | 


luxuries that nonfighting dollars can’t give | 
him. He listens to the stories of lucky | 
turns, of great wealth obtained not only | 
without work but without loss of time. He 

buys stocks on margin and, before the | 
ticker has recorded his purchase, he sees | 
the long, rakish touring car that he has long 


| wanted, driving itself to his front door, 


ringing the bell and saying: “Here I am 
the reward of your brains and bravery.” 
Or else he sees his residence moving one 
block westward, from Madison Avenue to | 
Fifth; or he feels the thrill of love and | 
enjoys the happiness of his wife when he | 
He trans- 


heart desires and thereby absolves himself 
of being sordid. 
The visions that his greed gives him make | 


| him forget not only what the Lord said to 


Adam but everything that his own busi- 
ness experience has told him every day for 
years. That is the reason why the average 
speculator, even if he is shrewd or lucky 
enough to get into the market at the right 
time so that he wins, invariably overstays 
his market. The game is too easy. to beat! 
Why should he stop? The reason is that 
cupidity drives you to buy when you ought 
to sell, and sell when you ought to buy. 
As a matter of fact, the careful man who | 
starts to speculate on a hundred shares of 


| stock in fear and trembling is more apt to | 
| double up on a rise than to think of taking 


his profit. It goes his way some more and 


| he doubles up again. His confidence grows 


and he takes greater chances with greater 
boldness. This makes pyramids—which 


| a perfectly normal reaction topples over 


for him. 

One of the most interesting men that 
ever went to Wall Street, as well as one of | 
the acutest minds that ever studied the | 
game, went broke because he saw facts too 
clearly but did not see himself clearly 
enough. People used to think him crazy 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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HE quickest way to get 

down stairs is to jump out 
of the window. But makin’ 
haste slowly pays sometimes, 
especially in curin’ tobacco. 


Nowhar else on earth is thar 
such pipe tobacco grown as the 
Burley we grow in ole Kaintuck. 
Thar's a mildness an’ richness 
about our Burley, a fragrance 
an’ aroma no other tobacco has. 


But they're "way down deep! 


To bring ‘em out to the full, 
we just use Nature’s own way— 
patient ageing. 

You ought to see the care 
used in selectin’ only the best 
of the Burley leaf for VELVET. 
Then, that tobacco has got to 
age not less than 2 years, mel- 
lowin’ and matunin’ all the time, 
to bring out the best that's in it. 


That's VELVET, The 
Smoothest Smokin’ Tobacco— 
with its aged-in-the-wood 
mellowness. 


An’ that’s why VELVET 
don’t bite. The rawness is aged 
out of it. 


10c Tins 

Se Metal- 
Lined Bags 
One Pound 
Glass Humidors 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition’s high 
est award—The Gra 
to VELVET ‘‘for its superior quality. 


Liggella Myers Tobacco Cx 
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Power Losses Are Costing American Manufacturers 


Eight Million Dollars a Month 


What Happens When the Head of the Works Insists on the Facts 


in Power Transmission 


Interesting Record of Money-Saving in Nineteen Classes of Industry 


N a Middle-Western City, at a cer- 
tain manufacturing plant, last Fall 
an interesting meeting was held. 

Said the President of the Com- 
pany, “‘In our plant, as in most 
others today, we feel that every 
operation is being dissected in order to 
improve the method and reduce the cost. 

**Now, I believe we are in the same 
rut with a good many others, in that 
certain departments of our plant are 
open to change and improvement, while 
other operations are surrounded with a 
sort of technical ‘hands-off’—where any 
suggestion of change is met with a refer- 
ence to ‘fixed principles’ —or a final ‘we 
know all about that’—“‘all well enough 
in itself, but it won’t work in our plant, 
Mr. Brown? 

‘‘When we ask for a definite investi- 
gation and report as to some possible 
change or innovation the result is always 
negative. 

**A big lawyer of this country said re- 
cently that the only way to fight facts with 
a hope of winning is to suppress the facts. 

‘After investigating some of our ‘in- 
vestigations’ I wish to say that this is 
what has been going on in our plant. 

‘*No dishonest motives, you under- 
stand, but the result to this business has 
been no less costly because due to a state 
of mind hostile to any suggestion not 
originating in the Power Department. 

**The subject under discussion was 
power transmission. 

‘The investigation ordered was of 
Leviathan-Anaconda Belts. 

“The report turned in was based upon 
stitched canvas belts, with no more bear- 
ing upon Leviathan-Anaconda Belts than 
if the investigation had been on leather 
or rubber.”’ 





* * * 


Today there are both Leviathan and 
Anaconda Belts running in this plant— 
Leviathan drives inside the factory and a 
big Anaconda conveyor belt outside. 

Within a stone’s throw of the factory 
where this investigation took place an- 
other plant had installed an endless 
Anaconda main drive on March first. 
This belt has been running more than a 









MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


mile a minute ever since and the gener- 
ator take-ups have never been moved. 

Another Anaconda on asimilar drive 
in the same plant has been running two 
years and is as good as new—no stretch, 
no slip, no bother. 

We can show you Leviathan Belts used 
continuously on main drive from twenty 
to thirty years that are running today. 

This briefly is why even the most ex- 
pensive leather belts in this and many 
other cases have had to make way for 
Leviathan-Anaconda. 


. * * 


Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are very 
tractive. They are wonderful under con- 
ditions where loads are intermittent, or 
belts over-loaded. 

Probably the hardest conditions under 
which belts can be used are in cement 
plants. Here the belting account is larger 
in proportion to production account than 
in any other industry. 

Leviathan-Anaconda are being used in 
some of the largest cement, brick and 
stone plants in the world, for elevating and 
conveying. They are making long-service 
records as against every other kind of belt 
under the most adverse conditions; con- 
veying abrasive materials and carrying 
heavy loads. These belts are not affected 
by heat, weather exposure or dust. 
Anaconda is the most effectively water- 
proof belt made—during its who/ life. 


* of * 


In the textile industry it is a matter of 
simple bookkeeping to trace increased 
profits where Anaconda Belts are used. 

Here, under the peculiar working con- 

ditions which make a high percentage 
of slip in ordinary belts, Anaconda Belts 
work with perfect traction and insure the 
even running that produces “‘firsts’’ and 
not “‘seconds,”’ 
If Anaconda Belts lasted only one- 
tenth as long as they do, textile mills 
could afford to buy them because of in- 
creased production. 


* . * 
After years of service in convey ing and 
elevating in flour mills and grain eleva- 
tors, Leviathan-Anaconda Belts have 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leviathan and Anaconda Belts 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Pittsburgh Seattle 








HONOLULU IRON WORKS COMPANY, Honolulu 


retained their life and strength under high 
speed, heat and the dusty conditions which 
soon sap the vitality of ordinary belts. 


Smelting and refining plants have 
adopted Leviathan-Anaconda on com- 
parative tests. 

No other belts will stand up equally 
with Anaconda for hot driving in an 
atmosphere filled with gases, or with 
Leviathan where there is dust and abra- 
sive material. 

Under the hard conditions of coal 
mining and colliery service, many plants 
in the United States have now adopted 
Leviathan-Anaconda for driving break- 
ers, pickers, fans and compressors and 
for elevating and conveying. 

Scores have been in service for 15 to 
25 years. 

> * * 

Are you willing, is your Power De- 
partment willing, to stop thinking of 
belting in terms of material, and con- 
sider it in the light of power delivered 
strength — tractive qualities — economy 
of upkeep — length of life—and, after 
these are considered, cost of installation? 

Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are totally 
unlike any other belts in the world—vari- 
ous-ply, of solid fabric, so impregnated 
with a special composition, treated, 
stretched and aged as to form a pliable 
belting material well-nigh indestructible. 

They have nothing in common with 
canvas belts. 7h/ey are in no sense a sub- 
stitute. They are the scientific answer to 
the power transmission problem in mime- 
teen classes of American industry. 


> * - 


The annual belting bill of American 
manufacturers is $48,421 ,000.00, 

If only half the loss of power from the 
use of old-style belting is saved, it will pay 
for all the belts used in any given year. 

Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are sold by 
us direct to the users. 

Leviathan-Anaconda Service is avail- 
able at first hand to every user of our belts 
no matter how long they may be in use. 

Ask a few questions and get the facts 
about power saving in your own industry. 


Birmingham 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
ROADSTER 


The beauty of this 
roadster will grow on 
you the longer you look 
at it. 


At any angle from which you study it 
you will search in vain for a single harsh 
line or curve. There is luggage space 
enough for a continental tour for two 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 























Enjoy the charm of the woods and 
fields — shoot woodchucks, crows, hawks, rabbits, 
gophers, squirrels—with the 


. 


.22 Calibre Repeater 


—the night gun for small game, for 
enap shooting and shooung ac 
the mark. kt is remarkably 
accurate , as plenty of 
range and power, giver 

yuick repeat shots; and 

the ammunition is 80 

cheap pew can 

shoot all 

long at slight 

expense 


8 ““ Hammerless 
Model $12.50 


Model No. 32. Hammerless— 
and built right! The pistol grip stock 
has a real pistol grip and the greater “drop” 
that experienced shooters like so well. The 
quick-adjustable Wind-gauge rear and Ivory Bead 
front are “extra quality” sights — the best ever furnished 
on any .22 repeater. 


The Take-Down is simpler and quicker than any other 

—the rifle more convenient to carry and easier to keep clean. 

The safety slide button is placed right—just under your thumb. 

The Solid Steel Top protects your face and eyes from defective 

cartridges; the Side Ejection throws shells away from you, 

15 Shots; with full magazine, 25 shots. © Four other Darden 22 re- 

peaters give choice of lever or pump action with visible hammer. All 
five models handle .22 short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle cartridges. 


Buy the right gun! Send 3 stamps postage for new 
140 page catalog of repeating rifles and shotguns. 


Vie Jtaclin Firearms G 19 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


| always spends a great deal. 


Street?” 
same answer: 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
when at the time of the Bryan panic, in 
1896, he begged the public to buy St. Paul 
at any price below par, and a little later to 
buy some of the stocks of the recently 
reorganized railroads, because he saw so 


| clearly the stupendous boom that was 


bound to come after William McKinley 
was first elected to the presidency. 

He made a great deal of money and ac- 
quired one hobby: He started to bull the 
common stock of the Panhandle Railroad, 
then as now a part of the Pennsylvania 
system. The stock was in the twenties. 
He showed that it was worth more; but 
did not convince people of it because, after 
they would read his extremely well-written 
and really veracious letters, they would do 
a little more reading—on the ticker tape. 


| The quotation of Panhandle refused to 


move up. Therefore speculators couldn't 
believe the man was right. I remember 
talking to him at the time about the curious 
fact that astock which was worth a good deal 
more than it was selling for refused to rise. 
His answer to me was: “Stocks never go 
up; they are put up, and then the public 
buys and the price goes up some more.” 

What he meant, of course, was that if 
careful students of investments alone saw 
the value of a stock selling for less than it 
was worth, and they bought it, their aggre- 
gate purchases were never large enough at 
any one time to make the price rise quickly, 
particularly so in the case of a stock the ma- 
jority of which was controlled by a larger 
system. The Pennsylvania controlled the 
Panhandle, and was more concerned with 
getting that road into first-class physical 
condition than in paying out profits in 
dividends. 


Why Margin Specutators Lose 


Well, my friend succeeded in interesting 
some capitalists and boomed and bought 
Panhandle in the market. It went up to 
30, to 40, to 50. It touched 70. My friend 
was directly responsible for the rise. He 
had studied the finances, the physical con- 
dition and the prospects of the Panhandle 
road. Nobody knew more about it than 
he; and yet he did worse than overstay his 
market. His confidence, not so much in 
the stock as in the general stock market, 
made him take on a bigger load than he 
could carry. He did what amounted to the 
usual fatal pyramiding, for all that he con- 
fined himself to that one stock. 

He lost his money. His extraordinary 
mind, his amazingly clear grasp of basic 
conditions, as well as of those special con- 
ditions affecting his particular stock, did 


| not help him when he merely tried to beat 


the game. For all his shrewdness and pro- 
foundly philosophical outlook on economic 
factors, he allowed himself to try to do 
what never has been done. The other day 
I met him, and I asked him if he thought 
anybody could beat the game of stock 
speculation. He said: ““No. The public 
speculates only during a bull market, and 
always wins at first. Then it keeps on win- 
ning, for it happens to be a true bull mar- 
ket and has not run its course. The very 
prosperity of the speculator is bound to 
destroy him. When a man prospers he 
He impairs 
thereby his own capital; but he keeps on 
paying taxes upon the greater amount. 
The more he wins the more stock he has. 
His margin of safety is not what it was 
when he hadn’t made easy money. This 
is not a paradox, because at first a man 
buys only what he is abundantly able to 
yrotect and, moreover, is apt to risk very 
ittle more than he really can afford to lose. 
A bull market, you must remember, at its 
height is nothing but a carnival of accumu- 
lated margins. In time the big market 
inevitably destroys these margins. The 
game itself kills itself. The phenomenon is 
merely the phenomenon of overdrinking.”’ 

This man ought to know; he was an 
active participant in the biggest bull mar- 
ket we ever had, during which he made 
millions, and then, to make him a really 
valuable commentator on market affairs, he 
lost his millions. Having no money to 
justify him in again attempting to beat the 
game he is necessarily a very wise man. 

I have asked the same question of James 
R. Keene, Addison Cammack, Washington 
E. Connor—in fact, of every big operator 
who has worked in Wall Street in the last 
thirty years: “‘ What is the principal reason 
why margin speculators lose money in Wall 
Every one of them returned the 
“Insufficient capital.” This 
merely means the greed motive—the desire 
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Places like this 
make Criminals 


Society trains criminals as care- 
fully as it does lawyers or doctors 
and graduates more of them. 
There will always be criminals as 
long as the training schools of crime 
exist—rum holes, prisons, opium 
joints and gang-infested street 
corners. 

Any criminal is a menace; any- 
one—you— may be his victim. 
What protection have you? The 
law? It punishes but rarely pre- 
vents crime. The Police? They 
cannot be everywhere. 

Between you and the criminal 
there is but one certain barrier — 
your own readiness to defend your- 
self and your family against feloni- 
ous aggression. In the 


IVER JOHNSON 
wie . REVOLVER 


are combined, at a reasonable cost, 
accuracy, dependability and absolute 
safety. In unskilled or nervous 
hands it is safe —it cannot be acci- 
dentally discharged — you can 
Hammer the Hammer. 


6 8 at Hardware and 
to Sporting Goods Stores 
Send for our 84-page book, which tells all 


about Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shot Guns 
B 


Bicycles and Motorcycles 


lver Johnson Hammerless 
model—a perfect pocket 
revolver. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St, New York 717 Market St., San Francisce 
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Worth While 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is sold every- 
where in extra-large-sized tubes 
Only *% of a toothbrushful is 
required at a time to keep the 











teeth white and clean. So Pebeco 

saves you money. It also helps 
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your teeth to fight off ~acid- 
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Send for Free 
Ten-day Trial Tube and 
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to win more than a man’s financial resources 


| legitimately entitle him to. 


Of course men go into the game without 
really knowing its difficulties and, there- 
fore, without fully appreciating its dangers. 
They may say they do, but they don’t. 
Not only they don’t, but they can’t! 

The average man is apt to think that he 
has at least an even chance, because the 
stock market must either go up or go down. 
A friend of mine once told me bitterly that 
the reason why a man couldn't make money 
in stocks was that though it was true that 
the market could go only one way or the 
other, it usually went the other. As a 
matter of fact, even if the average specu- 
lator were able to keep his greed under rea- 
sonable control, and were able to study un- 
derlying business conditions as well as those 


| special factors that tend to establish values 
| of securities, he does not have an even 


chance when he speculates in stocks. 

The speculator should take into con- 
sideration the inevitable friction of interest, 
commissions, taxes, and the market turn. 
This friction alone is enough to make his 
chance of winning less than even. Every 
speculator knows that these things exist, 
and that whenever he does anything in the 
market they cost money. 

Taking one hundred shares of stock as 


a unit, and covering both purchase and 


sale, here is what you start with on the 
New York Stock Exchange: 


Market turn—never less than one-eighth $12.50 
Commission on purchase 12.50 
Commission on sale 2.50 
State tax 2.00 
Federal tax 2.00 

Total $41.50 


Besides this, interest will cost you at five 
per cent on par of market value about 
$1.40 per day if you carry stock. But 
whether you carry stock or not, it costs 
you $41.50 a hundred shares of stock to 
spin the wheel in the market. If the mar- 
ket goes up exactly one point after you buy 
your profit is $100, less $41.50, or $58.50 
If it goes down a point, your loss is $100 
plus $41.50, or $141.50. 

In other words, the market has to go up 
almost one and a half points for you to 
make $100 profit on a hundred shares, and 
it only has to go down less than five-eighths 
of a point to cost you $100 loss. 


Dow’s Law of Price Movements 


There is no way to express in exact 
mathematical terms of percentage the 
amount of this friction. The odds against 
the player at Monte Carlo are reckoned at 
about three per cent. If every margin 
speculator played for only one per cent 
either way, taking a one per cent net profit 
and cutting a one per cent net loss, he 
would probably win about forty times in 
a hundred and lose about sixty times, 
assuming the market to move up and down 
an equal amount of times over an equal 
distance. Anyhow, he would not have 
ninety-seven per cent of an even chance or 
anything like it, as he has at Monte Carlo. 

I do not lay much stress on this, however, 
beyond noting the fact that, while all mar- 
gin speculators know that there is friction, 
probably few know how great that friction 
actually is. Friction helps to make you 
lose your money; but the real reason you 
lose it, the real reason why your chance is 


| not an even chance, is that the enemies of 


your own household spoil it for you, your 


own ignorance and your own cupidity. | 


I cannot lay too great stress upon this 
point. That is really why the market is so 
apt to go the other way. 

Many years ago Charles H. Dow, one of 
the founders of the Wall Street Journal—a 
man of rare insight —formulated the law of 
movement of stock prices which has come 
to be known as Dow’s Law, experience 
having demonstrated its substantial truth. 
The course of prices over a long period of 
time, he said, resembles the course of a 
winding river which doubles on itself again 
and again, so that in traveling from one 
point to another, distant perhaps twenty 
miles in a straight line, it will actually 
traverse a distance of fifty or sixty miles in 
making those twenty, and will often travel 
for some miles in a direction opposite to that 
of its ultimate or true course. 


straws on its surface twisting and turning 
back and forth all the time. 

The ultimate or true course of the river 
he called the primary movement of prices 
(Continued on Page 36) 


Furthermore, | 
the course is full of eddies which keep the | 
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Just a wee bit 
nervous, eh? 





That won’t do! 


nerves. 
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Business success today requires steady 
Why not do as thousands of other 
nsible smokers are doing? Smoke the 


Girard, a mild cigar mellowed by age alone. 


Havana tobacco; fragrant and full-flavored. 





The 
Girard Cigar 
Never gets on your nerves 


Made from genuine 
Smoke 
Girards whenever you please and as often 
as you please. There's no “come - back”; 
no “dopey” sensations, no “hang-over™ 
Nothing but pleasure and satisfaction 
And you see the difference in your feel 
ings right away. 

Girard dealers know that this is a full 
value cigar; honestly made by the good 
old Cuban method; and backed by our 45 
years reputation for fair dealing and a re- 


liable product. 


And it's a real smoke, at that. 


We take back any part of the dealer’s purchase. 
We authorize him to do the same by you. 
14 sizes. 10c straight, and up. 
Our trial offer 
Simply mail us 
$1 for 10—10c Girards 
$2.50 for 25 —10c Girards 


$5.00 for 50 — 10c Girards Pd 
¢ 
(If your dealer can't supply you.) J 
ra 
Smoke five of these Girard cigars, and o 
‘ . 
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mainder and we will refund all your fe Check the 
hap ot 
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Factors of Service 


Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 





Such methods result in a tele- 
phone line which can give only 
poor service. 


Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 





The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 
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The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





'$250°° for a WORD, 


HEAFFER 


(WORD 


HERE ) 


SELF FILLING PEN 


A Prize of $250.00 in Gold will be 
awarded to the person who sends us, 
before December 25th, 1915, the best 
descriptive word on the merits of 
SHEAFFER'S Self Filling, Self Clean- 
ing Fountain Pen. This word must mean 
Perfection, and will be placed between 
SHEAFFER'S (word bere) and Self Fill- 
ing Pen. (if the word selected is sub- 
mitted by more than one person, the full 
prize, $250, will be awarded to each of 
them.} We must have a strong word, as 
the SHEAFFER Pen never blots, never 


leaks, can be carried with the whitest of 
clothes without soiling, fills and cleans 
itself in four seconds, guaranteed for 
entire life of pen against defects. To 
learn more about the merits of the 
SHEAFFER pen. See it, try it at your 
dealer’s. Get from him printed particu- 
lars in regard to the competition and 
a form on which to send in your sug- 
gestion. If he does not handle the 
SHEAFFER pen, write us. Prize 
will be awarded within sixty days after 
contest closes. 


W.A.SHEAFFER PEN CO.,Fort Madison. la. 





| sentiment 


| buy; he has bought; 


| wants to buy. 


| psychological temptation to buy. 
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(Continued from Page 33) 
and he said it expressed the gradual adjust- 
ment of prices to investment values result- 
ing from the operations of investors—viz., 
those who bought stocks for income rather 
than for speculation. By value he meant 
the relation of the earning capacity and 


dividend yield of a company’s stock to the | 


general value of money so measured by the 
general interest rates. The river’s dou- 
blings and twistings he called the secondary 
movements or swings, and he attributed 
these mainly to the operations of margin 


speculators. The surface eddies were the | 
daily fluctuations which reflected mainly | 
the activities of the floor traders who oper- | 


ate in the Exchange. Sometimes the sur- 
face eddy doubled on the actual flow of the 
current, and sometimes the actual flow of 
the current doubled on the river’s true 
course. Traders’ operations were always 


intimately correlated to and interwoven | 


with those of the margin speculators and 


those of the margin speculators with those | 
of the investor, the whole forming the | 


continuous current of the river. 
Symmetrical and clear-cut as this theory 
is, it is, nevertheless, substantially true, 
and works as well to-day as it did when 
Dow formulated it twenty or more years 
ago. Accidents, of course, 


tion of movement, but such disturbance 
or aberration is only temporary. Dow's 
Law is a law, and is the best statement of 
the thing that has ever been made. 


Now it may be shown how the margin 


speculator is concerned with the secondary 
movements or swings, and why he is 


tempted to do the wrong thing—that is, to | 


buy when he should sell and to sell when he 
should buy, and do it too often. 

The thirteenth-century scholastics took 
their ultimate stand on the Principle of 


Sufficient Reason and the Principle of | 
Causality—which means, in plain English, | 


that whatever happens is the result of a 
cause other than itself. When people spec- 
ulate on margin there is always an impulse. 
Putting it in strict scholastic form, the final 
cause of margin speculation is cupidity on 
the part of the speculator. The efficient 
cause or immediate impulse, however, is 
what mostly concerns us. This can usually 
be traced to one form or another of what 


| Wall Street calls sentiment. 


Sentiment in Speculation 


Sentiment reflects itself in tips or pointers 
or gossip passed from mouth to mouth, 
printed in the financial articles or on the 
news sheets and tickers, and resulting in a 
general body of opinion that stocks are go- 


| ing up or going down as the case may be. 
| All speculators know this. 


It would take 
pages to enumerate the various forms that 
sentiment takes. What is quite certain is, 
that no one takes a flyer on either side of 
the market without being influenced to do 
so by one or other of these forms. It may 
be a tip from a fellow speculator, it may be 
advice from his broker, it may be his own 
deductions from what he reads or hears. 
It all boils down to sentiment. 

Now the important fact about sentiment 
is that it varies in volume or intensity 


| directly with the number of speculators 


who have made their play and with the 
extent of the play that they have made. 
Bullish sentiment is at its height when the 


number of bulls is greatest and their spec- | 


ulative holdings are largest, and bearish 
is most impressive when the 
street is full of bears. 

Maybe you think that is obvious 
note what it means. 

A bull is a margin speculator who has 


but 


| bought some long stock and is waiting to 


sell it out and get his profit. A bear is one 
who has sold some stock short and is wait- 
ing to buy it in. A bull doesn’t want to 
he wants to sell. A 
bear doesn’t want to sell; he has sold; he 
Now look at that obvious 
fact again. 

When stocks are down at the bottom of a 
downward swing sentiment is bearish, be- 
cause the Street is full of bears. That 
means that a great many people are waiting 
to buy stocks back to cover their shorts. 
At that time the psychological temptation 
to the margin speculator to take the short 
side is strongest, and there is little or no 
The re- 
verse is true when stocks are at the top of 
an upward swing. Thensentiment is bullish, 


f ‘ introduce at | 
times a temporary disturbance or aberra- | 


WANTED NEW IDEAS 
because the street is full of people who have | 
bought stocks and are waiting to sell out. | 

| There is then no temptation to sell. 
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A Portable Typewriter 
for Personal Use—the 


CORONA 


Folding Typewriter 


Here's a typewriter built, not for the 
professional typist, but especially for 
your personal use—a machine you 
can use when traveling, as well as at 
home or in the office. 

Weighs Only 6 lbs.—Packs in a Grip 

The Corona weighs only 6 lbs. It 
occupies little space. It is the only 
folding typewriter made in America,and 
can be carried as handily as a camera. 
Complete in Every Detail 

But in spite of its light weight and 
small size, the Corona will meet every 
ordinary typewriter requirement and 
will stand up under the hardest kind of 
service. It does the same high-class 
work as any standard machine, and has 
the same modern improvements, such 
as visible-writing, two-color ribbon, 
universal keyboard, etc. It costs but $50. 


See the Corona 

Call on the nearest Corona dealer 
and let him give you a demonstration 
of this unique machine. Your name 
and address in the margin will bring 
his location, together with our inter- 
esting Booklet No. |. 
Corona Topewsiter.. Compeny, Inc. 


Groton, N. 
New York: 141 W.42nd8t. anes 1280. LaSalle St 
Agencies throughout the world 


You Can Get Ahead 


This book tells you how, it tells what 
successful men are doing to become the leaders 
in business—it tells you how to get business 
training that makes you a master. 
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lodern Business Course and Service of the 
ane Hamilton Institute was conceiv 
founded by big men with this big idea: to collect, 
quniy a transmit the essential principles covering 
whole range of organized ness know 

0.000 of the country’s leaders are following it. 

To succeed, you must know what they know. This 
book will show you the way. Send for your copy now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
49 Astor Place, New York City 
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Ask to be shown the inside 


for it’s the inside of a watch that 
proves its real worth. The inside of 
“the Watch that wears the Purple”’ 
is, like the outside, finished with 
artistic and expert workmanship. 
Every movement is marked care- 
fully—number of jewels, adjust- 
ments, whether double roller, etc., 
is stamped right on the plates 
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A watch you will always be proud of and || 

a watch that can always be depended upon } 

for accuracy All movements and cases | 

fully guaranteed. | 

~ , | 

See Your Jeweler — | 

He has or can get South Bend Watches. 
Send for 68-page Catalog — illustrated in 
color—showing all the Chesterfield 
series, the Studebaker Railroad grades, 

the Ladies’ Dainty models and many | 

others. It also describes our | 

Special Club Offer. :H 

~ , | 

South Bend Watch Co. 

19 Studebaker Street | 

Seuth Bend, Ind. | 
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By applying AGATEX, you 
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dusting surfaces Saves ex- 
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Application easily made with 
long-handled brush. Cost very 
moderate. 







Write today for full informa- 
tion, including illustrated book- 
let. 
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501 Trus-Con Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
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In brief, when the Street is full of people | 
waiting to sell stocks—like a wave curling 
over before breaking—the man who tries 


| to beat the game is importuned by his cu- 


pidity to double his holdings; and when 
the Street is full of people waiting to cover 
their shorts his cupidity says: “Sell ‘em 
some more!” And his ignorance prevents the 
speculator from coppering his own cupidity. 

Suppose there were an apparatus like a 
maximum and minimum thermometer 
tube like the letter U with a bulb on each 
top; and you called the left-hand bulb 
Sentiment and the other Safety. When the 
index in the Sentiment bulb would register 
highest the Safety index would register 
lowest, and vice versa. And it would ac- 
curately reflect the facts. That also is why 
the market so often does the “other thing.” 

Cupidity also leads a man to trade too 
often. He acquires the habit of holding 
himself responsible for catching all the 
possible profits that present themselves in 
the market. If something goes up and he 
hasn’t any of it, he feels himself at fault 
In order to guard against such a thing in 
the future he grabs at everything that looks 
at all promising. Friction alone in such a 
case will beat him, but the cause is within 
himself. 

If it comforts anyone’s vanity to point 
out that sentiment in Wall Street is accel- 


- 


| erated by designing manipulators, and that 


the movement of prices is interfered with 
by pools and cliques, he is welcome to that 
solace. All that can be done in this way 
does but increase a little the evil efficiency 
of the enemies within the speculator him- 
self, and they are amply strong enough to 
beat him in ninety-five cases out of a hun- 
dred. You might incorporate the Exchange 
and make Mr. Samuel Untermyer himself 
regulator-in-chief, but as long as there was 
a free market ignorance and cupidity would 
continue to make the game unbeatable. 


Where the Lost Dollars Go 


Unlike trading in staples and certain 
commodities, as well as in the direct pur- 
chase or sale between two individuals, it 
does not follow that any one man makes in 
the stock market what another man loses. 
The man who purchases one hundred 
shares of Steel, at a price that shows you a 
loss of $400, does not necessarily make the 
$400 that you lost. Many people have 
wondered where the money goes that is 
lost in stock speculation. As a matter of 
fact the loss is so divided that it is impossi- 
ble to apportion the exact share of it which 
various people get; but it is not difficult to 


| tell who it is that gets most of the money 





that is lost in stock speculation. It came 
to me very vividly the other day and 
prompted the writing of these articles. 

I met a man on Fifth Avenue who retired 
from Wall Street about the same time I did. 
He had been for years one of the owners of | 
a leading Wall Street newspaper. He had 
enjoyed a long acquaintance with the most 
prominent financiers of this country; he 
had made a lifelong study of conditions; he 
had hobnobbed for two decades with men 
who made a specialty of the study of 
security values. And by reason of his po- 
sition he not only enjoyed the confidence 
of the financial magnates, but having a 
remarkable nose for news he was usually 
able to know what was going on in the way 
of the market plans of the leading opera- 
tors. Besides, he had considerable native 
shrewdness and the ability to hold on to 
what he had. 

I had not seen this man for years. He 
had retired with perhaps half a million, 
safely invested, and was enjoying a life of 
leisure and ease. Altogether his life was 
most enviable. He spent his days reading 
and going to concerts and lectures. Also he 
had a farm in New England where he 
played summers. He had a great deal to tell 
me about what he had been doing since he 
left Wall Street. As this was sure to be a 
long conversation, I invited him to my club 
near by. “All right,” he said; “but just 
wait until I go in here and see what the 
stock market is doing, will you?” 

I opened up on him. I abused him for 
his crass idiocy in having anything to do 
with Wall Street when he was one of the 
few men who had quit winners. I told him 
he had money enough and was having a 
fine time, getting out of life infinitely more 
than far richer persons can get who had 
not his mental resources. I pointed out 
that he knew as well as I did that in the 
end the game got them all. 

He is rather a literal-minded person, and 
when he saw how much in earnest | was 
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A Mother Wrote: 


their children shall 
little extra effort—the work of an after- 
noon, perhaps —can.provide the funds to 
“do with.” That accounts forthe success 
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I earned this $4.25 in one afternoon. I in- 
tend to work again some day this week, as | 
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otherwise the; would do without.” 
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of The Wives’ League, the great move- 
ment organized by The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal to make the housekeeper’s spare hours 
yield her definite money returns. The 
plan is very simple and involves no feesor 
dues. It will be explained to any woman 
who is interested if she will address 
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he said to me very seriously: ‘It may 


interest you to know that since I left Wall | 


Street I’ve a little more than doubled my 
fortune.”” Then he added apologetically: 
“‘Of course I had two panics to help me.” 


And then I knew where the money went | 
that speculators who tried to beat the game | 


lost. The investor gets it—the investor 
who, like my friend, buys when the specu- 
lator sells, and sells when the speculator 
buys. This seems a trite remark, but it is 
not. I took pains to investigate this point 
and I ascertained what I had always sus- 
—— —to wit, that the familiar bargain 

nter, the man who goes down with his 
pocket ‘full of cash during a slump and buys 
securities because they are cheap, because 
they yield him a good income, seldom 


deviates from his practice of buying only | 


when things are very cheap. 

I knew a broker, a member of the Con- 
solidated Exchange, who after some years 
of hard work succeeded in amassing some 
sixty thousand dollars. He kept this money 
in a trust company, drawing a low rate of 
interest, throughout the spring and summer 
of 1907. In October of that year he went 
to a broker on the Big Board—the New 
York Stock Exchange—and turned the 
money over to him to invest at discretion. 
The broker made a collection of the choic- 
est stocks in the list, taking twenty shares 
here, ten there, and so on, until he had 
invested the $60,000. The assortment 
yielded an average of over 61% per cent on 
the money. But the significant fact was 
that most of this stock came from the big- 
gest interests in the Street! 


Profits for Thrifty Bargain Hunters 


The broker who invested the money for 
his friend told me that he purchased some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
securities for customers who were savings- 
bank depositors. It will be borne in mind 
that at the time no one could get cash from 
the banks, but they could give checks on 
their banks which were good for the pur- 
chase of securities. The significance in the 
source of the stocks sold during that panic 
lies in the fact that it was evident that the 
biggest men in the Street were among the 
biggest losers. These are the men to whom 
Wall Street always refers in awed tones 
people, the 
Standard Oil crowd, the Kuhn, Loeb 
party, and so forth. In emphasizing this 
point attention might be called to the fact 
that after the panic of 1907 there was a 
very large increase in the number of stock- 


holders of the big railroad and industrial | 
companies. 


Many tens of thousands of 
new names were added to their lists of 


| stockholders during the winter of 1907 and | 
Most of these new | 
stockholders were the little bargain hunt- | 


ers of this country, people who had gone 
to their savings banks, got certified checks 
for their deposits, and with these had pur- 
chased and taken away “Their” stocks in 
broken lots at prices sufficiently near the 


| bottom to show that the biggest men in the 


Street—‘‘They’’—had been the biggest 
suckers of all those who had tried to beat 


| the unbeatable game. 


The rest of the money that is lost in 
stock speculation goes to pay for the 
machinery. The brokers get their living 


| out of it and the banks get their share 


in interest on loans. It is impossible to 
estimate just what proportion of what a 
speculator loses goes to support the thou- 
sands of men who work in Wall Street and 
branch offices; but the fact is clear that 


those who make most of the money that is | 


lost in stock speculation are the men who 
wait until they can buy stocks because they 
are very cheap 
to help them! 
doesn’t have to be one of those acute crises 
when the unlucky speculator throws over- 
board indiscriminately everything he owns. 
It is when stocks are cheap that a man must 
buy if he wishes to make a profit. And 
there is a difference ketween making a 
profit and trying to make a million on a 
shoe string. It is not the big men of Wall 
Street who get all the money, year in and 
year out. They lose when they speculate. 
When they promote or do a banking busi- 
ness they sometimes win. Wher they 
thimblerig or commit a breach of trust 
they also sometimes win—not always. But 
whenever any man, rich or poor, thinks 
there is easy money and tries to get it by the 


| aidof thestock ticker he is bound to lose. For, 


don’t you see, he beats himself every time. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles | 


by Edwin Lefevre 


the men who have panics | 
Remember, also, that it | 
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THE HEAD OF RUSSIA AND 


THE SATURDAY 


THE HEART 


(Continued from Page 15 


She calls them “My Children,” and ad- 
monishes them and guards them and steers 
them across the street-car tracks and past 
the busy corners; and they all look to her 
with perfect and simple and childish trust 
and faith. They do not know about cities; 
but mah’lee maht—the little mother—will 
keep them from harm. 

These are the real nurses, just as the men 
they guide and guard are the real soldiers 
the workers and the fighters. And it is not 
such hard luck as may be imagined for a 
Russian soldier to have a bullet in the arm, 
or a chunk nipped out of a leg by shrapnel, 
or a thrust by a bayonet, when you take into 
consideration the prettiness of the nurses 
and the good times they have while they 
are getting into shape to return to the front. 
Indeed, there are many worse things, I 
should say, than being a wounded Russian 
soldier in Petrograd or Moscow, or even in 
the smaller cities. The people are kind, 
especially in Moscow and in the more Rus- 
sian cities, and the sights are many and mar- 
velous to the peasant from Siberia or from 
the villages in Russia; while the nurses add 
not a little to the attractiveness of the 
general scheme. 


Late Hours the Rule in Russia 


If you will consider the lobster palaces 
in New York on a ginger-ale and lemonade 
basis, or the big restaurants in Chicago or 

San Francisco, or in any other American 
city that has not gone dry, you will get 
an idea of what the café life in Petrograd 
and Moscow and elsewhere in Russia 
amounts to now. Russian cities are night- 
life cities. The av erage schedule of the Rus- 
sian business man in a big city was to come 
down to the office between ten and eleven, 
stay round until one and then go out to 
luncheon. After two hours at table he would 
go back to the office to sign his mail and then 
go home and to his cabinet and take a sleep 
until about seven. Dinner is late in all the 
foreign countries; and at half after ten or 
eleven, when he had smoked his cigar, it 
would be time to go down the street or to 
his club. He might drop into a music hall or 
a café, and would ordinarily get back to his 
house about two or three in the morning. 

Now, it is quite difficult to sit about a 
music hall or a café and quaff the foaming 
kvass with any degree of merriment. Hence, 
though the Russians in the big cities make 
desperate efforts to cheer up on tea and 
imitations of strong drinks, the effect is 
ghastly and the restaurants are rather dis- 
malaffairs. The prohibition of vodka is sure 
enough and the only way to get a drink is to 
cheat. The wine shops, which were numerous 
in all the large cities, are locked and sealed. 
In some few of those in Petrograd, and in 
Moscow especially, the shopkeepers have 
left in their windows bottles showing what 
they formerly purveyed; but the bottles are 
dusty, and the doors have big padlocks on 
them and are sealed. Gay Petrograd and 
gayer Moscow are sad affairs after dark in 
these days of war and prohibition. 

The business or middle-class Russian was 
not of much account, either in numbers or 
ability. Russian society is composed of a 
top layer and a bottom layer, with little 
between the extremes. The Germans were 
the middle class in Russia. They were the 
business men. They made and had the 
trade, and they were paramount in finance 
and in commerce. Now the Germans have 
gone. No one knows how many of them 
are sequestrated in Siberia in detention 
camps, or how many got across the fron- 
tiers. As a consequence, trade languishes. 
There was a notice in the papers when I was 
in Petrograd that all German houses in 
Russia must be liquidated by the first of 
July—‘“‘unless the office of the Minister 
of the Interior shall stipulate otherwise.” 

Rubles have gone down tremendously. 
Formerly a ruble was worth not quite fifty- 
two cents in American money; but there 
was no difficulty in buying them for forty 
cents when I was there, and they really 
were worth less than that. Two rubles and 
fifty-five kopecks for a dollar—a “sa 
being half a cent when rubles are right— 
what they were. The consequence is that 
with rubles so cheap their purchasing value 
is largely decreased, and prices in Petro- 
grad and Moscow are very high. Trade is 
dull. The shops make as brave a show as 


they can; but the war has hit Russia, just 
as it has hit every other place, and the 
people are not buying. 

Of course the money saved from vodka 
by the poorer people gives them more to 
do with, but the richer people have had 
great shrinkages in their fortunes; and the 
wonderful fruit shops and perfume shops 
and jewel shops, and the more than wonder- 
ful flower shops, are empty and unpatron- 
ized. On the other hand, tea and coffee 
shops are doing well, and the ordinary foods 
of which the Russians are so fond—the 
zakuska, or relishes, from caviar to potato 
salad—have not risen very much in price. 
Nor has bread—-and Russian bread is fine. 
The cake and pastry shops are prosperous; 
while the only sections of the magasins, or 
department stores, that sell much are those 
where materials for bandages and medical 
use and for clothes for the soldiers are 
purveyed. 

The people are interested in the war, and 
very brave and confident about it. They 
are not told very much. The Russian offi- 
cial reports, which are quite true as far as 
they go, are printed; and the remainder of 
the paper is filled with long polemics on 
what might happen or what is sure to 
happen, but not much about what has 
happened. The Russian writers write long, 
detailed essays, discussing many irrelevant 
things under the guise of comment on the 
war. There are many newspapers; and as 
the office of the Novoe Vremya, one of the 
greatest newspapers in Russia, is on the 
Nevskii, there is where the crowds collect 
to watch for the telegrams about the war, 
which are posted up outside. Between 
times the newspapers print extras, which 
are called telegrammes, and these are hawked 
about the streets. 


The People Hungry for News 


They are very hungry for news in Russia, 
but they get very little of it, and not a bit 
that the government does not want them 
to have. They all think Russia must win. 
When the Russian troops get a setback the 
casuists in the newspapers write long pieces 
to show that these are not setbacks. For 
example, when the Germans retook Przem- 
ysl—it is pronounced Pshemisl, by the way 
it was argued that the loss meant nothing, 
because when the Russians originally took 
it from the Austrians, the Germans and the 
Austrians said the place had no strategic 
value. Hence, it had nostrategic value when 
the Russians !ost it again. The Russian 
military critic and expert has a tough time 

of it. 

There were a good many women in mourn- 
ing on the streets in all the cities I was in, 
and many men wore bands of black crépe 
on the sleeves of their coats; but I was not 
able to discover whether these marks of 
mourning were because of war losses or on 
account of the ordinary course of mortality 
among the populace. Some death lists are 
printed now and then, but the Russian 
people have no more idea of how many 
soldiers have been killed than the Eskimos 


have. I doubt that the officials themselves | 


know. If they do know they do not tell. 

A Russian I had known in New York, a 
man sixty years of age, came to see me one 
day in Petrograd. He had a band of crépe 
on his sleeve. 

“It is for my son,” he said. “He was 
killed in the war. He was a fine fellow and 
he had a good place. But God is good, and 
I suppose it is all for the best.” 

“Where was he killed?” I asked. 

“T do not know. 
killed.” 

“Didn't they tell you?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, as though surprised 
at the question. “‘They do not tell; but I 
found it out.” 

“Was that difficult?” 

“It was very difficult. It took me a long 
time. They do not tell. It is war. But I 
found it out, and I am wearing this crépe 
in hismemory. He was a fine fellow and he 
had a very good place and was doing well.” 


“What do the people think about the 


war?” I asked him. 


He shrugged his shoulders, and a Russian 


can put more expression into a shrug of his 

shoulders than a Frenchman can, by far. 
“What have we to think?” he replied. 

“We are not supposed to think. It is 





I only know he was 
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From Years Age To Now 


If you have ever used Columbia Batteries, you know 


they served you well. When you put in a new set, you 
can be sure of the same reliability. It is important to say 
**Columbia"’ when you buy batteries 

Laboratory supervision and mechanical production insure 
absolute uniformity. 

Twenty-six years of battery making, and the facilities 
of the largest battery factories in the world, afford the 
maximum safeguard to the battery buyer who insists on 
getting Columbias. Cost no more—last longer. Most 
dependable for all battery purposes. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Govdinnt, Ohio 
Factorie l nd Canada 


Convenient Fs xk Spring Clip Binding Posts no extra charge 
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Class 


The famous Goodyear Blue Streaks 
are now made for road riding. These 
are the Motorc ycle Tires that have been 
victorious this year again in the world's 
greatest tests of speed and endurance. ~ 
Now more men ride Goodyears than 
any other tire. 

Go see the Blue Streak at your dealer's 
See how we've introduced Beauty, Lux 
ury and Class into motorcycling. See how 
this tire is built like the Goodyear Fortihed 
Automobile Tire. Note the handsome 
All-Weather Tread, and the swagger 
blue circle ‘round the middle. 

To multiply mileage and resist punc- 
ture, we build the tread extra thick. We 
build it extra wide so it grips the road 
securely when you speed around curves. 
Beneath that tread is a sturdy breaker 
strip and four plies of strongest fabric — 
just like an automobile tire. 

And the inner tube can't leak. It is 
made like Goodyear Laminated Tubes 
for automobiles—layer on layer. It is 30 
per cent heavier than last year. 

In these and other ways we've added 
betterments to Goodyear Motorcycle Tires 
thatcost us$50,000extrathis year. Yet afew 
months ago we reduced our prices 15 per 
cent—due mainly to quantity production. 

Any dealer can supply you. There's 
a Goodyear Service Station handy. Go 
at once and see this tire-classic. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Goodyear Fortified Automobile 
Tires and Goodyear-Akron Bicycle Tires 
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The Handiest Light 


to guide “her” through the dark and rain, to save both you and 

her from the trouble, bother and danger incident to old-fashioned 

oil lamps and lanterns or to use where other sources of light 
are impossible — indoors or out —there’s nothing like the 
bright, instantaneous, portable 


EVERFADY 


FLASHLIGHT 


The most useful, convenient form of light imaginable — a complete 
electric light without wires, that can be conied id the pocket, auto- 
kit, hand-bag or kept under your pillow, ready on the instant to 
throw searchlight beams of brightness to light your way, or to 

stand beside you anywhere while you work. 
They won't blow out, blow up, start fires or cause explosions 
even if used around gasoline or other inflammable materials. 
Style 2631, illustrated, is a tubular pocket light, 1/2"x 61/2", 
nickel-plated, selling at $1.50 in the United States, and 
$1.65 in Canada. 75 other styles and sizes—including pocket 
lights, hand searchlights, house lamps, guest candles, for sale 
~ 40,000 retail stores, at prices from 75c to $7.50. Illus- 
trated Catalogue 100 on request. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 
No. 263 1 Canadian Factory: Canadian Ever Ready Works, of Canadian National 
Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Can. 
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Whore'The School System Fails 


H Ecommon schools need the kind of vo- 
cational education that wil! help them to 
carry boys through the grades farther and faster. 
Boys need a vocational training that will 
keep them in school longer. 


The Curtis Boy Plan will help to satisfy both 
of these requirements. It ought to be an ad- 
junct of the public school system. 


Upon request we will send full particulars 


with a mighty interesting illustrated booklet 
entitled “Salesmanship: A Vocation For Boys.” 





Vocational Section, Box 48 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 




















EVENING POST 


Russia, and Russia is at war. We must 
fight until we win. We lose our sons and 
our brothers, and our women lose their hus- 
bands; but it is war. What have we to 
think? We are not supposed to think. We 
are expected to work and to fight. They 
tell us little. We read the newspapers; but 
that is nothing. It is war. And my son 
was such a fine fellow and had such a good 
place.” 

Whatever may be the state of mind or 
heart of those at the top, these Russian 
people—the great mass— have no other idea 
than winning their share of the war, and 
each one is doing what he can to help to 
that victory they are sure is coming. 

This is especially true in Moscow, where 
they are more Russian than they are in 
Petrograd. Of course in the cities of 
Poland, much nearer to the fighting, they 
know more about it than do those in the 
far-away cities; and the Poles, though loyal 
enough, differ temperamentally from the 
Russians. It was the same in the places 
where I stopped in Siberia. They were 
rather hazy as to why there was a war and 
what it was all about, but they answered the 
call of the Czar ungrudgingly and sent their 
young men out to battle, with prayers and 
with cheers, with blessings and with gifts. 

In the cities, of course, they knew with 
exactness that the enemy was the German; 
and they were glad it was so, for Germany 
had been the Old Man of the Sea in Russia 
for many years. Germany has been on 
Russia’s back; and, because of the indiffer- 
ence and the laziness and the other racial 
characteristics of the Russians, Germany 
fed fully and freely on the resources of that 
country and has grown fat in commerce 
and in power. Your German is neither 
lazy nor indifferent. Long, long ago he 
saw a field for exploitation in Russia and 


| he exploited Russia to his own very great 
| advantage. 


There was an immediate movement in 
Petrograd to expel Germans, and thousands 


| of them were sent away. Moscow had many 
| Germans, also; but Moscow did not take 
| early steps against them, did not go after 


them so rabidly as Petrograd. Some were 
sent to Siberia, but many remained, subject 
to police regulations. In Petrograd they 
tried to become non-German overnight. 
They changed the name of the city from 
St. Petersburg to Petrograd; they changed 
the name of Berlin Street to London Street, 
and soon. In the cafés and restaurants and 
in the hotels they put up placards reading: 
“Patrons are requested not to speak Ger- 
man here.”” And those placards are still up 
and still in force. 

Rather mischievously, a friend and my- 


| self, in a big restaurant in Petrograd, tried 


the experiment of German conversation. 


| At first we approached the waiter; and 
though he understood us perfectly, he gave 


no sign and answered in Russian: “‘ Shto vy 
sprasele?”——‘‘What did you ask?” We 
pointed out the food we wanted and then 
began to talk in German. In less than a 
minute a man sitting at the next table 
rattled his knife on his plate and looked 
angrily at us. In a minute and a half three 
other men were rattling their knives on 
their plates; and in two minutes the head 
waiter was there and requested us to talk 
in Russian or in English, or leave the place. 
In reality it was not much of an experiment, 
for that was a most uncomfortable meal. 
I never tried it again. After that, in public 


| places where no English was spoken, if 
| French would not do [I laboriously spelled 
| out the Russian words and guessed at what 
| they meant. The zero of occupations or 
| diversions is being a German in Russia. 


Too Rich to be Bribed 
After things had gone along quite in a des- 


| ultory fashion in Moscow, as far as the Ger- 


mans were concerned, with forays against 
them now and again, a new governor for the 
Moscow district was appointed. His name 
is Prince Youseff, as I remember it—one 
ean bring no notes from Russia—and he 
was appointed in May of this year. He is 
one of the richest men in Russia and was 
appointed because of that fact. The typi- 


| eal Russian reason for the appointment is 


that the prince has so much money he can- 


| not be bribed. Sometimes there are Rus- 


sians who cannot be bribed, you know, and 


| one good reason for that peculiarity is the 


possession of so much money that more 
money means nothing. It takes immense 
wealth to bring about this impeccable con- 


| dition, and the Prince has that same. 


In any event he began a campaign against 
the Germans in Moscow soon after he took 
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his office. It was in full swing when I was 
there in the latter part of May. He issued 
orders that certain sections and sorts of 
them should proceed forthwith to a point 
in Siberia four days’ journey from Moscow, 
and they had to go. There was a good deal 
of misery over this order, but every German 
who came within its scope was forced to 
get out. 

The American consul general, John H. 
Snodgrass, of West Virginia, who has been 
distributing agent for the German and Aus- 
trian Governments for relief funds for their 
harassed people, and whose work has been 
extraordinary, both for efficiency and for 
intelligence, was appealed to from all sides. 
I was at tho consulate on two mornings 
after the order was issued, and the misery 
was appalling. Mr. Snodgrass was able to 
secure a few modifications, but most of the 
Germans had to go. For example, one man 
who had been operated on for appendicitis 
on Tuesday morning was under orders to go 
on Wednesday morning. On representa- 
tions from Snodgrass to the prince this man 
was allowed to remain a little longer, and 
so in other extreme cases; but mostly there 
was nothing for the Germans to do but get 
out, and get out in a hurry. 

Before this, of course, from all parts of 
Russia thousands of Germans and other 
alien enemies had been sent to Siberia. 


Suffering Nobly and Paying Gladly 


The Moscow Russians applauded this. 
In the early days of the war the German 
prisoners and the German wounded who 
came that way were kindly treated by the 
Moscow people. Those who were there at 
the beginning of the war, or a month or two 
afterward, tellmethe Moscow peopleshowed 
the Germans much consideration. To be 
sure, the treatment of the enemy was in no 
way comparable to the treatment of their 
own soldiers. These were overwhelmed with 
kindness. Those who saw Moscow in the 
days of mobilization and immediately after 
the first battle describe with emotion the 
wonderful scenes of enthusiastic and almost 
hysterical loyalty and love when the sol- 
diers marched through, and the widespread 
grief and eager desire to help when the great 
trains came back with the shattered men 
who had only a short time before gone sing- 
ing through Moscow on the way to the 
front. 

The movement against the Germans by 
the new governor in Moscow rather stirred 
the Moscow Russians; for, though they 
had tolerated the Germans—largely be- 
cause they were so used to Germans as an 
integral and important part of the life of 
the city—that toleration came for the most 
part from a lack of thought about the Ger- 
mans rather than from friendliness to them. 
The new governor concentrated attention 
on the Germans. 

“What ho!” said the Moscow folk. 
“There are Germans in our midst!”’ Then 
with true Russian impetuosity they began 
to do things. Mobs formed and stoned the 
houses in which Germans lived and the 
stores run by Germans; and in some of 
the factory sections they wrecked mills and 
offices where German managers were em- 
ployed. 

This localized the feeling. It does not 
take much to make a rioter out of a Rus- 
sian. He is a person who is readily in- 
flamed. Feeling grewintense. Germans left 
in large numbers—even Russianized Ger- 
mans. Then came the inevitable proces- 
sions, with the Czar’s picture in front of 
them, and the rowdy element joined; and 
for a time Moscow was a most disorderly 
place, and much property owned or man- 
aged by Germans, or by those of German 
descent, was damaged. The Russian work- 
ingmen and peasants are slow to think and 
to start, but once they get into action they 
are rather thorough in execution. 

Here, sketched rather than analyzed, are 
the conditions I found in Petrograd, the 
head, and Moscow, the heart, of Russia, 
ten months after the war began. Real war 
sentiment—the sentiment of the people 
who must bear the burdens of the war and 
suffer the losses and pay its price—is not 
found at the front. There war is profes- 
sional. Real war sentiment and real war 
conditions are found back among the people 
who, understanding dimly, suffer and pay 
nobly and gladly. 

In Petrograd the war is official and prac- 
tical, and officially considered. In Moscow 
it is holy and sentimental, and prayerfully 
upheld. In both places it seems to be 
earnest, and in both places it is utterly sad 
and desolating. 
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$25 up 
Suit 
or fyi Wit 1906 BY 
Overcoat 


Chicago 


If you don’t know who our dealer is, write us for his name and address 


your A Overcoat 
made expressly for you 
| that’s why we ask: 


Gil P 


ED.V.PRICE & CO. 


as your choice de- 
pends the amount of 
' quality you get for the 
| price you pay. Be safe, 
and choose 


GUGZ..IC 


the world of GOOD made-to-order cliuthes 


U.S. A. 
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WHY THE AUTO BUBBLE 
DOESN’T BURST 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Most men like Fatimas— 


but maybe you won't 


Fatimas please so many men 
that they outsell any other ciga- 
rette costing over 5c. 


But it may happen that your 
taste won’t fit Fatimas. That’s 
nothing against you. Nor against 
Fatimas. 


But if your taste does fit 
Fatimas, you can feel doubly 
grateful. For of this you can be 
sure —Fatimas are cool and 
friendly to the throat and tongue. 
And they will never leave you 
“feeling mean” as long as you 
smoke within the bounds of 





reason. These tests show you 
how to prove this. 


Because Fatimas are cool and | 


because they can be smoked 
freely and often—they have 
rightly earned the title of being 
“A Sensible Cigarette.” 


It simply remains for you to 


see if their taste suits you as | 
well as it is suiting thousands | 
and thousands of other men. | 


Test Fatimas today. 


You may find that their taste | 


is exactly what you've been 
looking for in a cigarette. 
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Is Your Spare Time Worth 
$20.00 a Week? 


WE want to engage a large number of representatives to handle 
‘Y the great number of renewals for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman which “fall due” between 
now and Christmas. Never before have we faced such a volume of busi- 
ness. We need men and women—of good address and personality—to 
act for us in their own towns. We will pay liberally for their spare time. 


In YOUR town, among the persons YOU can resch, are 
doubtless hundreds of our readers whose subscriptions are 
about to expire. Most of them will renew their subscrip- 
tions. They will do so through you if you interview them. 


For each such renewal, for each new subscription you obtain for us, we 
will pay you a liberal profit. Your earnings may far exceed the modest 
estimate suggested ip the title of this advertisement. 


Bear this in mind: The Christmas business is now beginning. Between 
now and December 24th an enormous sum of money will be paid to our field workers. 
To secure your share of this amount you should enlist at once as our representative. 
Just as soon as we receive your letter we will give you full directions. 


Agency Division, Box 57 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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and pewters; 
| more science, making the modern alloys, 


all the automobiles we build this year, how- 
ever, will probably come close to twenty 
millions. In other words, auto power is 
increasing — times as fast as factory 
power and traveling at a far greater ratio; 
and that volume of power, turned out on 
our streets and roads to transport people 
and goods, can hardly mean anything else 
than benefit and permanence. 

Your new nineteen-fifteen automobile is 
wonderful! You feel the thrill as driver. 
Climb behind the wheel, press a button to 
start the engine, and you fly away on silent 
shoes of swiftness, with unneeded reserves 
of speed under your finger and heel. Be- 
fore the auto came, only a railroad engineer 
or trolley motorman enjoyed that feeling 
of having all the speed and power he wanted. 
| Now you can beat him if your car is fairly 
big; and even if it is only a little one, 
cranked by hand, it has more speed than 
you ought ever to use. 

But it is wonderful in other ways—as 
mechanism, and for developments and re- 
finements that are more or less hidden from 
| you as driver. It is wonderful for the 
| materials of which it is made. It is wonder- 

ful for that compact power plant under the 
| hood. It is wonderful for the ways in which 
the power has been applied to a vehicle 
that, on a good road, running under unique 
| strains and stresses, can beat a steam loco- 
motive running on rails. It is wonderful 
| for the factory methods by which it has 
been built for a moderate price. 

Begin with materials: Nature gave man 
certain metals—common ones, like iron 
and copper; rarer ones, like gold; very rare 
ones, like tungsten. All Nature’s metals 


| have shortcomings for man’s purposes. 


They rust, corrode, are of low tensile 
strength, are mixed with impurities, and so 
on. Nature has been perverse in making 


| the most serviceable ones the rarest; so for 
| ages man has been mixing these metals to 


get his results, overcoming defects in one 
by mixing with it a little of another. At 
first he did it crudely, as in the old bronzes 
but lately he has attained 


which are as fascinating as they are com- 
plicated. The alloy steels are the most 
delicate and remarkable of all. 

Your nineteen-fifteen car is a triumph in 
alloy and special steels. The rear axle alone 
is an assembly of a dozen or more different 
steels, each performing a certain kind of 





work. The engine block is cast of a semi- 
steel. Frame, body, springs, engine, and 
transmission parts, and all other units in 
| the car have their special steels and steel 
combinations; and some of the most im- 
portant steels in the final result are alloys 
that do not go into your car at all, but are 
used in making it—the tool steels. 





In five years, with these new materials 
and the new ways of working them, the au- 
| tomobile engineer and metallurgist, work- 

ing together and also fighting each other 
hotly on technical points, have trimmed 

fully half a ton of weight off your car. At 
the same time they have made it stronger, 
| faster and cheaper. 


The Motor:-Maker’s Cookbook 


Some parts of the car must be tough and 
strong, like the crank shaft hidden in the 
vitals of the engine—only the repair man 
ever sees it. Other parts must be tough 
inside and hard outside, like gears and roll- 
ers, and balls in bearings. A spring must 
be hard and elastic, and for some of the lit- 
tle trinkets, like valves, it is possible to use 
a precious metal, like tungsten, te secure 

| extraordinary hardness and durability under 
great heat. 
| Metallurgical science has been backed by 
| human organization to get resuits. The 
| right alloy or high degree of purity in steels 
was attainable only in laboratories a few 
| years ago. When automobile engineers de- 
| manded these laboratory products in large 
quantities, to perfect their design, they had 
to do battle with the steel makers. At first 
| the latter declared that the auto fellows 
| were asking for the unattainable. Then the 
steel makers went to work and developed 
| forces that made the right alloys everyday 
| staples of the steel trade. 
he raw steels, as they come to the maker 
of automobiles, might be compared to 
| dough, from which parts are forged and 
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machined. When the part is shaped it must 
be given heat treatment to secure the final 
toughness, hardness, malleability, elasticity, 
or resistance to shock or heat. Heat treat- 
ment formulas roughly correspond to cook- 
book recipes. If you want a nice crank 
shaft, bake it.an hour in an oven moder- 
ately hot, as heat-treatment temperatures 
go, say fifteen hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
and cool quickly. Then reheat in a hotter 
oven and serve. Gears are cooked in a 
casserole and tried with a straw to deter- 
mine when they are done, as mother tries 
her bread. The casserole is a crucible, and 
the straw a test piece of steel from which 
portions are broken and examired at 
intervals as heat treatment progresses. 
Cams need a very hard and very thin sur- 
face to resist wear; toast quickly over a 
mass of coals until nicely browned all over. 

Fully as important are the special steels 
containing different percentages of carbon, 
which give results as valuable as the alloy 
steels under scientific heat treatment. 

According to the way a piece of alloy or 
high-carbon steel is treated by heat to fix 
its texture, it will perform different kinds of 
work in the finished car. Ten years ago 
heat treatment was regarded as rather 
mysterious. The best results seemed to 
depend on workmen who had a knack. 
Bill Jones could tell by the color of incan- 
descent steel in the furnace when it was 
ready to quench. Perhaps he had a secret 
pill that he used to get his results. 


Engines Smaller and Faster 


To-day, heat treatment has been per- 
fected so that a woman sitting at the 
pyrometer board of a big plant can control 
all the mysteries on a central-station sys- 
tem. The pyrometers—electrical high- 
temperature thermometers—are connected 
with the different heat-treatment furnaces, 
and she watches the temperatures, and by 
a scheme of colored lights warns men at 
each furnace when the heat is too high or 
too low. The fuel is oil, and a variation 
of only a very few degrees in an average of 
fifteen hundred Fahrenheit is permitted, 
and to check the woman operator there is 
a recording apparatus on each furnace that 
shows every lapse from the standard, day 
and night. 

Your nineteen-fifteen car has something 
under the hood that could not have been 
built at all five years ago. An automobile 
engine used to be a complicated affair. The 
cylinders were of cast iron, often made 
singly because foundry methods did not 
permit the making of the present-day cast- 
ing in a single block, with the water-jacket 
an integral part. The water-jacket was 
made separately, of copper or iron, and 
fastened to the cylinder casting. The motor 
had to be made with large cylinder diam- 
eters because it ran at moderate speeds 
high speeds and small-bore motors were 
not possible, because parts could not be 
machined accurately enough to give the 
fine balance in the motors of to-day. 

“One hundred horsepower can be trans- 
mitted through a lead pencil, used as a 
shaft,” says an automobile engineer, “if it 
is turned fast enough and balanced with 
sufficient nicety. The faster we can run 
our engines, the smaller we can make them.” 

To-day, automobile engines are made 
with cylinder diameters of less than three 
inches, and run at from nine hundred to 
twelve hundred revolutions per minute in 
ordinary service. This is twice the speed of 
five years ago, and engineers are reaching 
out for speeds of twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand revolutions—these are al- 
ready possible with the best motors. The 
quicker succession of lighter impulses gives 
greater power and more even than was 
generated by the comparatively clumsy 
engines of a few years back, and takes the 
car more smoothly along level roads and 
more surely up hills. Capacity for work 
is greater, measured in miles of travel per 
gallon of gasoline, and it is a better power 
plant all round. 

This improvement began in the foundry, 
with the development of new methods of 
casting and the use of semisteels. A one- 
piece automobile cylinder block with water 
jacket as an integral part is undoubtedly 
the most complicated casting made for 
any purpose. 











It may be explained that a casting is 
made by pouring molten metal into a 
hollow mold in molders’ sand. If the mold 
is a square hole, the casting will be a cube. 
If you want a hole through this cube, it 
will be nec essary to insert a core of sand in 
the hollow mold before pouring, when hot 
metal running round the core will make 
the hole in the finished cube. If several 
holes of different diameters and positions 
are wanted, the cores must be more numer- 
ous and complex. 

The best way to realize the complexity of 
an automobile cylinder casting is to look at 
the engine on an up-to-date car when the 
cylinder heading is off. The pistons can 
then be seen in the cylinders in which they 
travel at speeds of half a mile a minute, 
under the impact of strong explosions. 
That part of the casting must be very 
strong and durable. The convolutions 
necessary to get cooling water round each 
cylinder can also be seen, or at least guessed 
at, and here the metal must be thin, to 
carry off heat. 

All those convolutions in what might be 
desc tibed as a big brick of cast iron have to 
be secured by placing sand cores in the 
mold used in pouring this one-piece prod- 
uct. The cores for such work are a pretty 
fine product in themselves. They must 
be made in a number of odd-shaped sections 
and put together like a Chinese puzzle. 
They must be formed of fine sand, bound 
with a special composition, and the sepa- 
rate sections baked. Then they are fitted 
together, placed in the mold and strength- 
ened by wires. Many of the clearances for 
the molten metal are very small, to make 
thin partitions, so they must be fitted with 
a high degree of exactness. When the cyl- 
inder block is cast, the sand in these cores 
falls apart and is shaken out, and the 
reénforcing wires are removed. 

In one large foundry specializing on 
automobile work a metaillurgist was added 
to the staff several years ago. He made 
tests of each batch of metal poured and 
discovered wide variations in the character 
of the iron that was being put into castings. 
But he gave the test results to the man in 
charge of mixing and melting, and the 
latter, though without technical education, 
has brought his batches to such uniformity 
that there is now no serious variation. 
Before the metallurgist came this man was 
playing ball without knowing the score. 
To-day he sees the score and can improve 
his battin? average. 


How Silence Sold a Car 


The moving parts of a good automobile 
engine have been so refined and balanced 
by better design and closer machining that 
it not only runs faster but with almost no 
strain, vibration or noise. Cam shafts and 
piston rods are hollowed out in gun-barrel 
boring machines; pistons are made of light- 
weight aluminum alloy; and weights of each 
unit acting on the crankshaft are made so 
uniform and bearings so good that the 
flywheel can be reduced. 

A story is told of an automobile salesman 
who took a very particular customer for a 
demonstration ride. Thelatter wanted acar 
with absolutely no noise or vibration. They 
took a ferry. There was a strict rule against 
running the engines of the automobiles 
while they were on the boat. The salesman 
allowed the engine to run, and the ferry 
hands were not able to discover that it was 
running. The customer bought the car. 

In early automobiles two mistakes of 
design were made in the placing of the 
power plant: People wanted a horseless 
carriage that would run along the road 
without visible means of propulsion, so the 
first small engines of the one-lung type were 
carefully hidden away under the seat or 
elsewhere, and it took considerable courage 
to bring them out where they could be seen 
and got at for repairs. Power plants were 
also built rigidly on the frame so their 
driving thrust would not be communicated 
to the springs, with the outcome that they 
hammered themselves to pieces, and it was 
necessary to swing them on the springs. 
So to-day the body, motor, clutch and 
transmission form one distinct unit on the 
car, and the wheels, axles, steering parts, 
and so forth, form another. Good design 
demands that each shall be as independent 
of the other as possible, and each unit is 
subjected to peculiar strains of its own. 
There must be some place where the two 
meet, however, and that place is the rear 
axle. 

A good automobile rear axle is a complex 
machine in itself. It must take all the 
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power from the engine under varying | 


speeds. When the speed maniac applies 
all this power suddenly, spinning the wheels 


as he starts off on high gear, one has a vivid | 


illustration of what the rear axle must 
stand, and the speed maniac gives another 
illustration when he stops the car in a few 
feet with his emergency brakes. The rear 
axle must carry more than half the weight 
of car and passengers, take tremendous side 
thrusts as it spins along uneven roads, and 
divide power equally between the wheels, 
though one is turning faster than the 
other, going round a corner. 


Americans Want Power 


Designers of rear axles and power plants 
carry on a continual technical war with 
each other. For, as the engine speeds are 
increased, the rear-axle engineer must 
achieve greater and greater strength and 
refinement to take them up at his end of 
the car. So the power-plant engineer in- 
sists that the rear-axle man keep pace with 
the advance of the art, while the rear-axle 
engineer insists that some day the power- 
plant man must eventually be satisfied 
with more conservative speeds and lower 
power, transmitting them through a wider 
range of speed gears, as is done in Europe. 
The European motorist pays high prices 
for his gasoline, and also a heavy tax upon 
the capacity of his engine. So he is satis- 
fied with an automobile of moderate horse- 
power and uses that power economically by 
shifting more gears to meet different road 
and hill conditions. The American motorist, 
on the other hand, with cheap gas and no 
special taxes, wants more power than he 
needs, and the luxury of climbing hills on 
high. It is maintained that the European 
brother’s type of car will last longer, be- 
cause it is not subjected to the great strains 
of the American type. Probably nobody 
knows which is right—the power-plant 
fellow or the rear-axle man. The questions 
involved will be settled by our public as it 
becomes motor wise. 

The present-day automobile is remark- 
able for the extent to which friction has 
been overcome by ball and roller bearings. 
In the average car there are a dozen or 
more places where friction is dissipated by 
these bearings—the wheel hubs, the driving 
shaft, the rear axle, and soforth. Lightness 
of structure coupled with great power and 
speed make such bearings absolutely neces- 
sary to the automobile. It is a high-strung 
type of machine made to work under con- 
ditions that really call for something 
stolid—a thoroughbred required to haul an 
omnibus at racing speed. Its work is 
measured by hundreds of millions of revolu- 
tions during a reasonable lifetime. So bear- 
ings have already reached watch-making 
refinements, and the standards are being 
advanced every year. 

On engine and axle parts machining is 
now done in one-thousandths of an inch, 
but with roller and ball bearings the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch is the standard. 
Some makers insist on even more accurate 
machinery. 

One ten-thousandth of an inch is spoken 
quite glibly in many machine shops to-day, 
but not even machinists who are on inti- 
mate speaking terms with the standard 
have a good idea of the extreme delicacy of 
such a standard. As an illustration for the 
reader, close at hand, the paper on which 
this page is printed would be thick for a 
machinist working to only one-thousandth, 
because it is about two and a half times the 
thickness of a single thousandth. To get 
a sheet of paper a single ten-thousandth 
part of an inch it would have to be split 
twenty-five times. In gauging parts held 
down to ten-thousandths, they are handled 
with horn tweezers to prevent the almost 
microscopic distortion that would be caused 
by the heat oi the hand 

No single product has had so much 
technical ability centered upon it in so 
short a time as the automobile, thanks to 
the great fundamental demand for trans- 
portation that has made it grow. The 
public can see the startling development 
that has taken place in the finished car. 
But behind this there is an even greater 
development in the things that go to make 
up the car. Every part, unit and accessory 
has had its separate development. 

When the automobile engineers set out 
to whittle power and transportation down 
to the lightest, strongest, swiftest and most 
flexible basis, they brought new influences 
to bear on many other industries. For 
example, an automobile engineer was 


asked the other day if he did not think it | 
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TEMPERED. Rudher 
ele Creb cob lit 


The dissected section shows 
how these tires are built up by 
hand. To this sturdy construc- 
tion we add our secret formula 
that prepares the rubber for tem- 
pering by our exclusive process. 


QUAKER 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Tempered Rubber 


Tires 


Sea Island cotton duck and the 
finest rubber used in tires, combined 
with the single cure, wrapped tread 
process and other standard approved 
tire-making methods, besides several 
exclusive features, including TEM- 
PERING, give QUAKERS their 
reputi ation of “The MILES CHEAPER 
Tires. 

QUAKER TIRES are oil-resisting, 
shock-absorbing, wear-defying. 

Order direct from our factory or 
nearest branch if your dealer has not 
yet stocked QUAKER TIRES. Ad- 
dress “Factory-Sales Dept.” 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 
Home O&ee PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO ererepure= NEW YORK 
182 W. Lake St 1 Weod St 207 Fulton St 




























































































































Break Stumps to Bits 
With Farm Powder 


After you have pulled a stump, what will you do 
with it? It takes up more room than it did before 
and it’s too big to handle. Blast it out, and it is 
split into kindling wood. The cost is little. Use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


HE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


and save money, time and labor Atlas Farm Powder is made esp 
Punch a hole under the stump, cially for farm use, and is sold b 
load, fire—and the job is done! dealers near you. It is easy to buy 















rhe roots are shattered and com« easy to handle, and is the cheapest 
out free of earth, while the soil farmhand for blasting stumps and 
is loosened and mellowed for boulders, digging ditche d 


yards around — ideal for crops. many ther kind f work 


Send Coupon for “Better Farming” Book —FREE 


Our big illustrated book, “ Better Farming,” tells how you can grow bigger 
crops by blasting the subsoil, how you can bring orchards into bearing two 
years earlier, and make more money by using Atlas Farm Powder. Sent 


free for the Coupon. Get it now 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ‘ “s' WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Birmingham, Bost « 








Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. SEP 
Send me your book, “ Better Farming.”’ I Name 
may use Atlas Farm Powder for 


Address 
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FAIRY SOAP 


A pleasure for toilet 


and. bath 


Made by expert soapmakers who 
convert choicest materials into a true 
soap which is unsurpassed for use on 
what is more delicate than the 
finest fabric— the human skin. 

Yet the price is but five cents 


The floating oval care 
fits the hand 


FAIRBANK con 
‘Have You a Little 


Fairy in Your Home 














Just as you are reading 
this advertisement 


so Silas Sheetz read a simi- 
lar ad. in this same periodi- 
cal a little over two years 
ago. He accepted the state- 
ment that spare time could 
be turned intocash by taking 
subscriptions and renewals 
for The SaturdayEvening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


and The Country Gentleman. 


HE RESULT: Every month Mr. Sheetz’s Curtis work brings 

him extra earnings that make it possible for him to enjoy 
extra necessities and pleasures. First he saw his friends and 
secured their subscriptions; then he branched out and went 
among strangers, discovering that securing subscriptions for 
the Curtis publications was not based on friendship, but ona 
permanent public demand for these periodicals. 

You can readily duplicate Mr. Sheetz's experience and his 
extra earnings. The sooner’we hear from you the 


i : sooner you 
can begin on the big Fall business. 


Just address your inquiry: 
AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 54 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 








| wonderful that all the speed records of 
| railroad locomotives had been beaten by 
| automobiles. Speaking from his knowledge 
of what had been done in his field to refine 
power and machinery, he said that he rather 
thought the locomotive builders had been 
| asleep at the switch, and pointed to the 
present growing interest among them in the 


| special steels that have made the automo- 
| bile what it is. 


It is said that more than fifty different 


| applications of electricity have been made 
| to the automobile, and new ideas of com- 


pactness and efficiency worked out there 
are affecting the electrical business. 

The influence of the automobile is seen 
in farm machinery, where design is being 
refined and parts made more durable. 
Automobiling has taught the public new 
standards of efficiency and comfort in 
machinery of every description, so that 


| to-day even the old grindstone under the 


| a million automobiles this year. 


apple tree must run on ball bearings. 

Finally, there is the wonder of American 
automobile prices. Fifteen years ago im- 
ported autos were sold in Peacock Alley at 
anywhere from ten to twenty thousand 
dollars each. Now the average price for 
all the cars made in this country is in the 
neighborhood of eight hundred dollars. If 
prices are figured on the bigger cars alone 
the average is less than fourteen hundred 
dollars. Reductions of fifty and a hundred 
dollars each season are common, and the 
maker of a really big car has lately trimmed 
more than three hundred dollars off his last 
season’s price on one model. Price is a 
matter of quantity production. 

The biggest development of the typically 
American scheme of manufacturing things 
by standardized parts is found in the auto- 
mobile business. The largest plant will 
have an estimated output of prebably half 
Six years 


| ago the output was only ten thousand, and 
| the industry was skeptical about the abil- 
| ity of one manufacturer either to make or 


to sell so many cars. Behind this manu- 


| facturer others are coming up to great 


| quantity 


production. The next largest 

manufacturer, who made only five hundred 
cars seven years ago, is operating on a basis 
of one hundred thousand this year. Quan- 


tity production is white magic. 


‘ When the first single-block cylinder cast- 
ings were made in small lots there was 
much loss in defective work. About one 


| casting in three had to be thrown away. 


When the output was increased so that men 
could be trained and kept on that class of 
work all the time, the losses rapidly de- 
creased. Now hardly one casting in twenty- 
five is lost through defects, and the cost 
has come down. 


Methods That Save Money 


When this cylinder block was sent into 
the machine shop in small lots all the work 
of milling, grinding, boring, and making it 
a true fit had to be done in individual 
machines. Large quantities permit the use 
of huge milling machines and multiple 
spindle drills that perform many operations 
at once. By the old method there was 


| much tinkering and trying of parts to 


make one man’s work jibe with another's, 
whereas the multiple-operation machines 
automatically make everything true. 

In one plant where large cars are made in 
quantities the whole process of machining 
cylinders from the rough casting is carried 
on in a floor space fifty feet square. A few 
men handle a big output, doing work ac- 
curate to one-thousandth of an inch. If all 
this work had to be performed in the old 
way a huge machine shop would be needed. 
Not only would costs be at least ten times 
what they are now for that single unit of 
the automobile, but :t would be impossible 
to recruit the great army of skilled me- 
chanics necessary. 

How accurately parts are made by 
standardization and automatic machinery 
is shown in the engine of one small car. 
Auto engines are usually run for a number 
of hours on a testing block in the factory, 
to be certain that they operate well, and 
after that in a road test, to reveal possible 
defects. In this plant, however, the idea is 
that if the engine parts are properly made 
and put together the engine must run when 
it is given gas and spark. Instead of the 
usual testing on block and road, therefore, 
the making and assembling of the engine 
parts is done under a very strict system of 
inspection. The finished engine is spun a 
short time by electric motor, to lubricate 
its parts and to be certain that they work 
well. Then it is built into an automobile. 
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With quantity production on the scale it 
has reached to-day in the automobile in- 
dustry it is economy to spend several thou- 
sand dollars on a special machine to reduce 
the cost of making a minor part, even one 
worth no more than ten cents. When five 
hundred cars a year were the output of a 
factory economies lay largely in saving a 
dollar on some major part by improving 
the design, or using a less costly material, 
or speeding up the hand work. But when 
the output reaches fifty thousand cars a 
year the saving of ten cents on a part means 
five thousand dollars, even though but one 
of those parts is used in each car. And this 
form of economy has been applied not 
merely to the factories that turn out the com- 
pleted cars but to many others that build 
units, parts and accessories. 

The American automobile has not 
reached its lim‘t in cheapness. Prices are 
coming down, and values are being added 
to the cars at such a rate that one of th 
biggest problems is distribution—the or- 
ganization of sales forces to dispose of the 
output, the codperation of manufacturer 
banker and purchaser to finance the invest- 
ment in this universally necessary tool of 
transportation, and, finally, the proof to 
the public that sound values can really be 
given at prices that often seem startling. 


Glowing Bulbs 


GREAT glass bulb, fiercely glowing with 

a green or bluish light, is the latest 
scientific wonder; and so many variations 
of it are being discovered and each has so 
many wonderful powers that a glowing 
bulb may be fairly taken as the spirit of 
the present decade of invention. They will 
be common enough in the next five years. 

Half a dozen forms are now in daily use. 

In all of them electricity is poured into th 
bulb, making the glow. Most common is 
the mercury-vapor lamp, which is usually 
for lighting purposes, but occasionally i 
set to the task of killing germs. X-ray 
tubes are another form. The mercury-vapor 
rectifier, brother to the mercury-vapor 
lamp, is one of the youngest of the clan and 
is growing the fastest. This tube will _ . 
alternating electric current, or current tha 
changes its direction of flow many times 
each second, and perform some mysteriou 
juggling with the electricity, so that it will 
deliver all the current flowing in one direc- 
tion. So much electricity is manufactured 
as alternating current, while so much must 
be converted into direct current for cor 
sumption, that the rectifier has plenty to 
do. It is the latest method of converting 
and naturally has not supplanted all the 
older methods; but it is developing fast. 

Perhaps the most common form is the 
use of such tubes as part of the apparatus 
for charging batteries in electric automo- 
biles. Already it has been applied to 
electric engines on the New Haven Rail- 
road, in order to enable them to operate 
on the New York Central Railroad, which 
uses a different current. 

Another glowing bulb is the Audion, in- 
vented for wireless telegraphy, but actively 
reaching out into other fields. In wireless 
it will magnify faint signals. On a rail- 
road train wireless telephone it has been 
applied to magnify by sixty times the 
loudness of the talk in a telephone. If any- 
body wants to have a loud-speaking tele- 
phone that will shout words a thousand 
times louder than ordinary voices, like th« 
advertising phonographs which Mr. H. G 
Wells threatened as a development of the 
future, probably the Audion can be made 
to do the work. 

An American research laboratory has 
produced two other glowing tubes, called 
the kenotron and the pliotron, which do 
many odd things to an electric current. A 
combination of the two has been found to 
have powers that will be of immense value 
as soon as telephoning by wireless becomes 
more practical. 

One of the handicaps of wireless telephony 
has been that there have been no satisfac- 
tory methods of connecting the wireless tele- 
phone with ordinary wire-telephone lines; 
so that if transatlantic telephony by wireless 
became possible one would have to go to the 
wireless office to do the telephoning. 

A combination of these two glowing 
tubes, however, makes it perfectly practi- 
cable to connect a wireless-telephone service 
with the ordinary central-exchange service, 
and to carry on a conversation with a dis- 
tant point half by wire and half by wireless. 

Still other forms of the glowing bulb are 
being perfected in laboratories. 
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The Grand Prize 


— Highest Honors — 
“For MODERN Firearms 


and Ammunition” 


Awarded to 


Renypgeon 


JURY of Experts, making their final decision 

at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 

tion, awarded the official Grand Prix “For 
MODERN Firearms and Ammunition” to the 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 
This official recognition of firearms and ammunition 
prestige as it is today merely confirms the verdict 
already given by 80,000 live sporting-goods dealers 


t and by the great body of alert sportsmen who de- 


mand the practical developments of the hour. 


Among all the advancements and improvements of 


6h the day in the firearms and ammunition field, Reming 
ae OF » 

Sse ton-U M C products stand first. Perhaps most prom 
ey 


-U Ss pAT- 


of 


inent among these modern offerings are the Reming 


ton-U MC Solid Breech, Hammerless, 
Repeating and Autoloading Shotguns 
and Rifles, the perfected Steel Lined 
Speed Shells—‘“‘Arrow”’ 
and “‘ Nitro Club,” and 
thedependable Metallic 
Cartridges for every 
standard make of rifle, 
pistol and revolver. 
There are awards 
> and awards—the Pan- 
ama-Pacific verdict is 
but one of a long line of 
similar honors that have 
b come to Remington 
U MC from practically 
every country on the 
globe. 





oe ‘ \, % 
" REMINGTON, 


UMC 
be a\ 


FIREARMS & | 
| AMMUNITION | 


But —the securest and most 





treasured of all Remington 
UMC honors is found in 
the place which this Sign « 

Sportsmen's Headquarters 
occupies in the minds and 
hearts of the Sportsmen of 
the World. 


Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. 


. ~ Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway New York 
Windsor, Ont. London, Eng 
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A fresh, hand-rolled cigarette of “Bull” Durham makes a smoke that’s as 
lively and brisk as a pure-ivory billiard ball. “Bull” Durham has the alert, 
healthy, youthful taste—the snap and sparkle that give the “punch” to a 
cigarette. That's why so many more thousands of live smokers have become 


“roll-your-own” enthusiasts during the last few years. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


No other tobacco has the unique, mellow-sweet mildness and the delightful 
aromatic fragrance. of “Bull” Durham. Made exclusively 
from mild, ripe Virginia-North Carolina “bright” tobacco 
leaf, “Bull” Durham has that distinctive quality which 


has made it the favorite smoke of three generations. 


“Roll your own” cigarette with “Bull” Durham 
and get more genuine satisfaction out of smoking. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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BLUE BLAZES 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“How could he get out? And ’way over 
there? That hoss’ll be marked for life, Ly- 
ford. As soon as he’s well enough to move 
leave me take him back to camp and grain 
him the rest of the winter. How about it?” 

It was at his division camp high up on 
the back of the Mules that Ardrey trained 
Blue Blazes in the work of a cowhorse. The 
black was an apt pupil. Keen and power- 
ful, he early developed into a crack roping 
horse, and he could outrun anything Rush 
had ever thrown a leg over. For mountain 
work an especially sure-footed breed is re- 
quired, and Blue Blazes was like a cat. He 
learned to slide down a shale slope on his 
rump and bring up in stride, and he could 
whirl faster than any calf on the Turkey 
Track. 

The winter wore away. 
Uncle Henry: 

“They’re getting bolder every day. That 
makes twenty-two hides since December.” 

The veteran bit off a chunk of plug and 
tongued it meditatively. 

“Why don’t you have him arrested? 
You've got proof.” 

“What's the use?” was the bitter reply. 
“You know as well as I do we can’t get a 
jury to convict a man for stealin’ cattle in 
this country. And Sloan 

“He'll slip up yet.” Uncle Henry looked 
wiser than a treeful of owls. “They always 
do, Lyford. Him and them Hightower boys 
is drinkin’ heavy, and it’s only a question 
of time, to my notion. Whenever a feller 
takes a pal—you kin go it alone, Lyford, 
and steal a nice li'l’ fortune and everybody’ll 
call you a fine feller, but as soon as ever you 
let a pal in folks git to talkin’. Leastways, 
that’s been my experience.” 

“Experience?”’ echoed the boss. 

“T mean I've saw it often,” was the hasty 
answer. 

Lyford drummed on the table with his 
fingers a while, gazing through the open 
door at the bare, bleak slopes. At last he 
straightened and said energetically: 

“Well, if we can’t stop it legally we'll do 
it our own way. Saddle up and take this 
over to Sloan’s place for me, Uncle Henry. 
Maybe you’d best make sure he ain’t home 
first, though.” 

“TI ain’t a-scared of Sloan,’ 
Uncle Henry. 

Notwithstanding the boast he took pains 
to ascertain that the buster was in town 
with the Hightower boys before starting 
out to deliver the letter. A quarter of a mile 
north of headquarters he passed the reser- 
voir Lyford had built to irrigate the farm 
lands on which he raised his feed. Jimmy 
was sailing a paper boat in the water trick- 
ling from the sluice. 

“Git out of there, cowboy. What the 
tarnation you doin’ anyhow?” cried Uncle 
Henry. “1 swan you make me nervous, al- 
ways pokin’ in that ditch.” 

Vhere you bound, 
Take me with you! 

“No, siree. You git on your pony and go 
right home to your ma this minute! Ain’t 
there nowheres else to play except a six-foot 
ditch? Well, I do dec lare! Look at your 
clo’s, cowboy —and you "most aman growed 


” 
too! 
+“ 


Said the boss to 


’ 


protested 


Uncle Henery? 


Take me with you, Uncle Henery!” 
begged the child. “I'll be awful good.” 
But Uncle Henry only waved his hand and 
ambled on. 

Of course he had to pretend that he ex- 
pected to find Sloan at home when his wife 
came to the door. 

“Cal’s went to town,” she announced 
apathetically, and added, “and I don’t 
much care if he never comes back.” 

“Oh, now!” exclaimed Uncle Henry 
with shocked commiseration. “Has Cal 
been mistreatin’ of you, Miz Sloan?” 

Mrs. Sloan had spoken without heat, but 
his question brought a flash of smoldering 
fire to her sullen eyes. However, all she 
said was, “Mistreatin’? Huh!” Twenty 
years had taught her repression. After a 
moment she asked: “‘What’s that you got 
there in your hand? Anything for us? 
Some mail?” 

“ Just a letter for Cal,” answered Uncle 
Henry indifferently. “‘Want to give it to 
him?’ 

Mrs. Sloan fingered the envelope doubt- 
fully, remarking: 

“I do hope there ain’t going to be no 
trouble. It ain't a warrant or something, 
Mr. Henery?” 

“No-o-o. What'd I be doing with a war- 
rant?” 


“Or a bill maybe? But I reckon he 
couldn’t run no more bills after—well, just 
leave it and I'll see he gets it whenever he 
comes home.” 

U ncle Henry coughed. 

¥~ you mind mentioning to Cal,” said 
he, “how come I brung it over, Miz Sloan? 
Just happened to, sort + Mr. Lyford, he 
done wrote that letter, but I don't know 
what’ $s in it any more’n you do.’ 

“Then it is trouble,” declared the wife. 

It meant trouble, and trouble in plenty, if 
the rage into which it threw Sloan next 
morning was any indication. His wife did 
not try to learn the cause, but prudently 
kept out of reach. After breakfast he sad- 
dled his horse and rode off toward the ranch. 
At the manager’s kitchen door, “ Where’s 
Lyford?” he asked. 

The Chinese cook replied imperturbably : 

“He no home. He go light away to town 
“h o he eat. 

“Well,” announced the buster, “I’m 
here to see him and I'll stick round till he 
gits back. Will he be home for supper, 
Chink?” 

“I no know. Maybe. Maybe no.” 

Off strode Sloan toward the men’s quar 
ters. He found nobody there but old Mi- 
guel, who was making a hair bridle in the 
saddle shed. 

“All gone,’ Miguel reported. “‘No one 
here but me and little missus, and she is 
sick of the head and sleeps. So I am mind- 
ing the baby. Hey, Jimmy?” 

“T ain’t a baby, you big ol’ fool, you!” 
flared the five-year-old, and edged off. He 
was afraid of Sloan, and, as soon as oppor- 
tunity offered, slipped away to the house 
There he unearthed his toy boat from a 
heap of playthings and went down to sail 
it in the big ditch below the reservoir. 

Sloan took a pull at his bottle. 

“T'll learn Lyford this is a free country,”’ 
he cried, fairly gnashing his teeth. 

Shortly he took a second long drink. It 
was very quiet, and there was nobody to 
note or disturb him. Miguel was engrossed 
in the finishing touches on the bridle; Mrs. 
Lyford was sleeping off a headache; and 
the Chinaman was in the kitchen peeling 
potatoes. 

A couple of hours passed, and still the 
boss did not return. Sloan was talking to 
himself now and watching the road winding 
over the hill toward town. Finally he could 
stand it no longer and addressed Miguel: 

“Ain’t he ever coming back?” Miguel 
was unable to enlighten him. The buster 
went on savagely: “The sorry scoundrel! 
What do you know about a man who's 
scared to tell you a thing to your face, Mi- 
guel, but sits dow n and writes you a sneakin’ 
li'l’ letter? Hey? And after doing me out 
of my job too. Order me off, will he? Run 
me out of the country, hey? We'll see 
about that too. I'll be right there when he 
does it. 

The sagacious native maintained silence, 
plying an awl, and Sloan’s tone slid off into 
querulousness: 

“Tf he thinks I steal his cattle, why don’t 
he come out like a man and prove it on 
me? We've got courts, ain't we? And the 
Turkey Track can afford to hire them a 
lawyer.” 

Sloan went to the bunk house and re- 
mained another half hour, but he could 
not sit still. His wrongs ate into his soul; 
the more he brooded the more dastardly 
seemed the Turkey Track’s persecution of 
him; and the whisky drove him like a lash. 

The next time Miguel glanced up from 
his threading it was to see Sloan flogging 
his horse. 

The Chinese cook was plucking a chicken 
on the back porch when the buste? rocketed 
past the house, sawing his mount’s head 
from side to side for some fancied fault, and 
the cook paused in his task to watch. Sloan 
soon got straightened out and slowed to a 
trot. The cook saw him cross the footbridge 
over the reservoir ditch and lost interest; 
he went on pulling feathers. 

What he did not see was Sloan’s glee 
when he espied Jimmy at play in the muddy 
water. The child was prattling to himself, 
giving orders to an imaginary crew to keep 
a watch for submarines. The paper boat 
stood proudly erect, the ditch’s banks being 
so high and steep that no wind reached it. 

It was on the tip of Sloan’s tongue to hail 
him, with a view to teasing the boy and 
hearing him swear, but at that moment a 


puff of breeze sent the water lapping over | 
The spray drew | | 


the rim of the reservoir. 
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HERE’S a world of 
thought for us all in the 
ways of these busy motherly 
little maids at play. 
For their tea parties, one 


because of its flavor. 

Whole large Virginia and Span 
ish nuts, blended, acrid hearts 
completely removed, roasted anc 
crushed to the smooth, tasty, 
creamy spread. 


of their special delights is In vacuum-sealed jars, 10 
> S ce Ss « he 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter cents: : nes, an Tneis cnet 
extreme est, a eT re 
on wafers or bread. And At the grocers’ and delicatessen 
Beech-Nut they want, — shops 


Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon— Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 











Judge a product by its buyers. 

The up-to-date-people—the peo- 
ple who are looking for the newest 
and best—wear Spring-Step Rubber 


Over four million people have 
already adopted this economy- 
comfort 


Learn the real joy of walking on 
Spring-Step Rubber Heels. 

These new Spring-Step Red Plug 
Heels cost no more than ordinary 


rubber heels. Don’t accept inferior 
heels—get “Spring-Steps.” 


Ask for the Heel with the Red Plug 


Spring-Step Rubber Heels are 
made by the Largest Rubber 
Company in the World. 


@ ; 
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Nisei 
Great Cleansers 


Air and water are natural cleansers. Modern 

engineering has brought them to the assistance 

of the housewife to lighten her service and en- 

able her to do her work better. We present guar- 
anteed electrical devices for washing with air—the vacuum 


cleaner 
machine 


and for washing with water—-the electric washing 
-both made with the skill and high quality which 


characterize the many household devices bearing the name 


Western 


Vacuum Cleaner 


This is a new model, small and 
light, but powerful. The experience 
of 30 years of motor and suction-fan 
making is embodied in every part. 
The rigid frame, different from 
the usual broom-handle design, 
makes handling easy. The price, 
$32.50, includes an extension nozzle 
for cleaning under furniture. 


Electric 


Washer and Wringer 


This newest, safest and most thor* 
ough laundry outfit is sold and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
distributors of electrical supplies. 
Cleanses perfectly all fabrics with- 
out injury to most delicate tex- 
tures. The driving mechanism is 
entirely enclosed. The wringer is 
reversible. 


Both of these iabor-saving cleansers can be used 
in any home where there is electric light. Write 





for descriptive booklets, “The Home Sanitary” 
and “Sunny Monday,” 
of your dealer. Ask for Booklets No. 422-Q. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manulacturers of the 8,500,000" Bell” Telephones 
463 West Street, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities 
of the U. S. and Canada 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
EVERY ELECTRICAL 
NEED 


mentioning the name 




















Rape Single Trigger fitted to Ithaca No. 4 or any 


eper grade hammerless for $15.00, It is the only single 


trigger we recommend and we have studied them for years, 
Inds ator is on top- you don't have to turn gun bottom side 
up to read 

»— Single Trap guns $85 ap 


) ITHAOA GUN OO. Dept. A, ITHAOA, N, Y. 


shift it. Get large catalog-—double guns $17.75 


Warne on 








AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
to ant! Protect your ideas, they may 

bring Hy wealt rite for “ Needed Inventions * and 

“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH 
& Co., ‘Dept 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 





and Ma sa id on the new 1916 
“RANGER” bicyc 
big catalog and special offer. 

{a improvements. Extraordinary 
values in our 1916 price offers. You can- 
not afford to buy et me getting our latest 
propositions. WRITE TOI DA. 

Be a “Rider Agent” and make big money 
bay ng orders for bicycles and supplies 

Get our liberal if terms on a sample to in- 
troduce the new “RANGER.” 

TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 

thing in the bic ycle line prices. Factory 
prices on Motorcycle and Leenaile Supplies. 











hia, 


Send for This Catalog 


worth its weight in gold to you, 
It is a remarkable building book, 


Combine aed Quali 


Lewis-Built Homes 


and Economy 
248 and up. 


full of valuable information to The Lewis-Built cut-to-fit method simply means preparing 


anyone who is preparing to build 
Contains 130 houses, photo 
graphed and described, with 
floor plans, ete. Many priced 
below $1,000 

Fall building is starting. Let's 
act busy on your house now, while 
all conditions are favorable—lum- 
ber is lower now than it has been in 
years before But first get the 
book. It is free to home builders. 
It has saved other people thou- 
sands of dollars--why not let it 
save you huadreds? 


Write or wire for full information 
and big free building book. 


lumber 


the house at the mills, sawing and working the lumber to fit, 
stamping and numbering the pieces, detailing full directions for 
erection and shipping direct to you, all ready to erect. This saves 
you time, expense, labor, waste and worry. 
Price includes hardware, paint, glass, varnish, plaster, 
nails—everything. 
erection simple as A-B-C. 


Ipwis- 


Insures best grade of 


Instructions for 


© Homes 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept 991, Bay City, Mich 
Western Branch, Seattle, Wash 





| about. 


. Write st once for our | 


| to seize the cheek of the bridle. 


| Jimmy ain’t dead, so I reckon ol’ 


Sloan’s gaze to the sluice gates; an odd, fur- 
tive look stole over his face. He stared all 
about, at the ranch house, the stables, 


down the valley, away to the distant hills— | 
| stood up in the stirrups to make sure. Then 


he moved his horse to higher ground, 
alighted, tied him to a tree, and tiptoed to 
the sluice. 

Engrossed in naval tactics, Jimmy did not 
hear him, although he was a scant thirty 
yards away. Sloan bent over and examined 


| the lock a moment, then tugged at the 


gate’s lever. It came readily. 


As he sped toward his horse there was a | 
| roar of waters in his ears, but above it and | 


searing his brain, a piercing, childish cry. 


| A faint shout was borne to him; out of the 


corner of his eye he saw the Chinaman run 
from the kitchen to the gate. 

He was quite sober now and rather sick— 
possibly, 
turned to rescue had not fear driven him 
forward. 


He jabbed with the spur and fled. As he | 


thundered over the San Pedro bridge Miguel 
and the cook were splashing recklessly 


| through the shallows of the torrent that | 
| raced down the valley. 


His horse took a trail toward home. 
“Not there!” cried Sloan, sluing him 


In their cafions he could hide until a chance 
offered to slip across the border into Mexico. 


For five hours he rode, urging his jaded | 


horse up the steep slopes. Nor would he 
recognize its condition. 

“You're throwing off on me,” 
striking it over the ears. 
out. You're acting like this a-purpose!”’ 

On scaling to a jutting crag he turned to 
look back. 

The whole valley lay below. 


he railed, 


Dots moved under it. 
“They’re after me, 


creeping up the shaggy sides of the Mules, 


Sloan clattered down a rocky trail into a | | 


cup-like dell. It was very quiet and peace- 
ful and green. There was a log shack at one 
end, among trees, and to the right of it a 
pen. 

“Maybe Rush’ll lend me a fresh hoss,” 
he panted. “If he don’t—he’ll have to, 
that’s all.” 


In preparation against a possible refusal | 
he eased his gun in its holster. Then he hal- | | 


looed. There was no response but a shrill 
neigh; the buster perceived a saddled horse 
near the door of the shack. With a cry of 
joy he kicked his feet free and sprang down. 
Here was salvation. Hope sang anew 
within him. 

The beast he had abandoned stopped in 


| its tracks, wavered a moment, and sank to 


the ground. 


“Whoa, you!” growled Sloan as the fresh | 


horse shied away from his eee. 

He grabbed the loose reins, but the brute 
dodged and pulled. Beside himself at this 
unlooked-for delay, Sloan cursed and jumped 
The an- 
swering tug jerked him off his feet; he fell 


| flat in the dirt. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO | 


And then a dreadful thing happened. 
There was a rending, screeching blare and 


| a great black shape rose above him, striking 


with iron-shod hoofs. Sloan tried to roll 
clear. The horse came down in the middle 
of his back. 

“Hi-hi!” Ardrey came stumbling out of 
a clump of post oak back of the shack, an 
ax in his hands. “ You, Blue Blazes, there! 
You! Quit it!” 

With ax and voice he forced back the 
maddened brute and dragged Sloan out of 
reach. Blue Blazes did not try to attack 
again. He permitted his master to carry 
Sloan indoors, and when Rush emerged a 
few minutes later the black was standing 
quietly above the dying horse, his eyes 
— and melting. 

ame Lyford at the head of five men, 
theirmountsinalather. “ Has Sloan passed 
this ——”’ he began and caught sight of the 
stricken brute on the ground. 

Rush led them into the shack, where they 


| stood voicelessly above the broken thing 
in his bunk. Not a word did the boss say, | 


but, white, silent, terrible, stared down at 
it. At last he wheeled sharply about and 


went outside, and they heard his horse’s 
| feet ascending the back trail. 
“Well,” said Uncle Henry after a pro- | 


“it wasn’t his fault that 
Blue 
But who’s going to 


tracted pause, 


Blazes saved us a job. 
bury him?” 


in that instant, he would have | 


He struck south, toward the Mules. | 


“You ain’t giving | 


Midway | 
between him and the tiny cluster of green | 
that marked the ranch was a swirl of dust. | 


” he said, with almost | 
| a moan, and resumed his flight. 
| At nightfall, with the purple shadows 
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To Employers 
of Boys 


N your ve there are lists of 
names and addresses of boys 
who have applied unsuccessfully 
for positions. It is good busi- 
ness for you to help those boys 
find something worth while todo. 

By the Curtis Boy Plan any boy 
can earn money while attending 
school and without interfering with 
his studies. Moreover, the plan will 
keep the boys longer in school. They 
can earn while they learn. 

We guarantee to get a good posi- 
tion for any boy who by our plan at- 
tains a certain standard of school- 
and-sales efficiency. The plan is 
warmly indorsed by School Boards 
and by large employers. 

By giving the benefit of our plan 
to disappointed juvenile applicants 
for positions with you, we will co 
operate with any employer who will 
send us their names and addresses 
In the end, industry is the gainer by 
the vocational education which boys 
derive from our work. 

You can send us the boys’ names 
and still retain the opportunity of 
employing them later as needed. We 
will pay any necessary expense of 
copying. Full particulars will be 
mailed upon request by anyemployer. 


Vocational Section, Box 51 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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~TONE~above all, TONE 


Because the tone of an instrument depends almost as much upon the original 
recording process in the record-making as on the reproducing mechanism of the 
instrument itself, Columbia Double-Disc Records, played on amy instrument, are 


indeed a tone-revelation to most people. 


Once you have played a Columbia Record on your instrument, we believe you 


will never again be satisfied with a tone any less round and rich and natural. 


A talking-machine record is the only article of merchandise in the world that 


literally ‘‘speaks for itself.’’ Hear ove Columbia Record and we have told our story. 


COLUMBIA %isc* RECORDS-65¢ 
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The result of 23 years’ successful experience in building motor cars 


NS SS — a 





It’s great to drive a car that will do 
more than the other fellow’s 


You will find in the Haynes-built motor, flexibility— 
responsiveness—life and snap—that will make you smile. 
As you step on the foot throttle, and the Haynes glides 
away like a bird, you will experience an exhilaration you 
have never before known. 


HAYNES LicHT six 


When you come to those car tracks at the foot of the big hill, 
you can slow up until the speedometer almost refuses to register, 
without shifting from high. 


Then open her up all at once if you wish. You can't choke up 
the Haynes motor with its big, short throat. As you soar up and 
over the hill, still on high, there will be a broad smile of satisfac- 
tion on your face. 


Be sure to ride in the Haynes and know its per- 
formance before you buy a car. Write us for the 
name of your nearest dealer if you don't know him. 


Model 34—5-passenger Touring Ca- . - $1385 

Model 34—3-passenger “So-Sha-Belle’’ Roadster $1485 

Model 35—7-passenger Touring Car (illustrated) $1495 
All prices f. o. b. Kokomo, Indiana 


Catalog with complete specifications on request 


The Haynes Automobile Company 


40 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


Model 35—Seven-passenger Touring 
Car, $1495, f. 0. b. Kokomo, Ind. 
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THE GRAY DAWN 


(Continued from Page 23 


“Not a bit! The way I looked at it was 
that a chap wouldn’t borrow from a man 


he wasn’t friendly with. It isn’t done.” 
He laughed his high, cackling laugh. “It 
was lucky for you, old top, that a man of 
the world with some sense saw you the 
o-. night instead of some feather-headed 
00 

Keith was slowly beginning to suspect, 
but as yet he considered his suspicion un- 
just. 

“How much do you need? 

“Five hundred dollars,” 
coolly. 

“1 doubt if I have that sum free in ready 
cash.” 

Morrell looked him in the eye. 

“I fancy you will be able to raise it,”’ he 
said very deliberately. 

The men looked at each other. 

“This is blackmail,” then said Keith 
without excitement. 

Morrell became very stiff and English in 
manner. ‘ 

“Words do not frighten me, sir. This is 
a personal loan. It is an action between 
iriends; just as my silence on the subject of 
your performances with my wife is a friendly 
action. I mention that silence, not as a 
threat but as an evidence of my own 
a feeling. I see I have made a mis- 
take.” 

He arose, his bearing very frigid. Keith 
was naturally not in the least deceived by 
this assumption of injured innocence, but 
he had been thinking. 

“Hold on!” he said. “‘ You must forgive 
my being startled; and you must admit 
you were a little unfortunate in your pres- 
entation. For this loan, what security?” 

“My personal note,” replied Morrell 
calmly. 

“IT must look into my resources. 
let you know to-morrow.’ 

“Not later than to-morrow. I'll call at 
this hour,” said Morrell with meaning. 

After the Englishman’s departure Keith 
considered the matter at leisure. Although 
of a sanguine and excitable temperament 
when only little things were involved, he 
was clear-headed and uninfluenced by per- 
sonal feeling in real emergencies. First, 
would Morrell carry out the implied threat 
to tell of what he had undoubtedly seen 
or been told of —the kiss the other evening? 
His instinct supplied the answer. In Mor- 
rell himself he had never had any trust. 
Now he remembered what had never really 
struck him before: that Morrell, even in 
this fast-and-loose society, had never been 
more than tolerated, and that, apparently, 
only because of the liveliness of his wife. 
He had the indefinable air of a bad ‘un. 

Second, could he afford to let him tell the 
tale? As far as his position in the city, 
either professionally or socially, was con- 
cerned, most decidedly, yes. But at home, 
as decidedly, no. In her calmest, most 
judicial, trusting, loving mood Nan could 
never understand. This point needed little 
argument. 

Then he must pay. 

Having definitely decided this he re- 
pressed his natural inclinations toward 
anger, drew the money, laid it aside in his 
drawer and went on with his work. When 
Morrell came in next morning, very easy and 
debonair, Keith handed out the gold pieces 
and took in return the man’s note without 
relaxing the extreme gravity and formality 
of his manner. 

“Thanks, old chap!” cried Morrell. 
“You've saved my life. I won't forget.” He 
paused, then cackled harshly: “Good joke 
that! No, I won’t forget!” 

Keith bowed coldly, waiting. Morrell 
with a final cackle made leisurely for the 
door. As he laid his hand on the knob Keith 
spoke: 

“By the way, Morrell!” 

Morrell turned, 

“Take care you don’t overdo this,” ad- 
vised Keith, very deliberately. 

Morrell examined him. Keith's 
grim. He smiled enigmatically. 

“Tact is a blessed gift, old top,” 
and went out. 


” he asked. 
replied Morrell 


I will 


face was 


said he, 


xxvVIII 
HIS whole episode proved to be a turning 
point in Keith’s career. His revulsion 
against the feminine—hence the society 


side of life, brought about by the affair 
of Mrs. Morrell, might soon have passed 
returned to the 
dinners 


and he might soon have 
old round of picnics, excursions, 





and parties, were it not that coincidentally 
a new and absorbing occupation was thrust 
upon him. Dick Blatchford’s case was only 
one of many that came to him. He became 
completely immersed in the fascinating 
intricacies of the law. 

As has been previously pointed out, no- 
where before or since has pure legality been 
made such a fetish. It was a game played 
by lawyers, not an attempt to get justice 
done. Since—in all criminal cases, at least 
the prosecution was carried on by one man 
and his associates poorly paid and hence of 


mediocre ability, and the defense conducted | 


by the keenest brains in the profession, it 
followed that convictions were rare. Homi- 
cide in various forms was little frowned 
upon; duels were of frequent occurrence, 
and in several instances regularly organized 
excursions, with tickets, were gotten up. 
Street shootings of a more informal nature 
were too numerous to count. Invariably an 
attempt, generally successful, was made to 
arrest the homicide. If he had money he 
hired the best lawyers, and rested secure. 

If he had no money he disappeared for 
a time. Almost everybody had enough 
money, or enough friends with money, to 
adopt the former course. Of twelve hun- 
dred murders—or killings—committed in 
the San Francisco of those days there was 
just one legal conviction. 

It was a point of professional pride with 
a lawyer to get his client free. Indeed to 
fail would be equivalent to losing a very 
easy game. The whole battery of technical 
delays was at his command; a much larger 
battery than even the absurd criminal court 
of our present day can muster. Delays to 
allow the dispersal of witnesses were easily 
arranged for; as were changes of venue to 
courts either prejudiced in favor of the strict 
interpretation of “law” or frankly venal. 
Of shadier expedients, such as packing 
juries, there seemed no end. 

Your honorable, high-minded lawyers 
which usually meant the well-dressed and 
prosperous—had nothing to do with such 
dirty work—that is, directly. 
plenty of lawyers not so honorable and 
high-minded called in as counsel. These 
little lawyers, shoulder- strikers, 
givers and takers, were held in good- 
humored contempt by the legal stars who 
employed them. Actual dishonesty was 
diluted through a number of men. Packing 
a jury was a fine art. Initially was needed 
connivance at the sheriff’s office. Hence 
lawyers as a class were in politics. Neither 
the stellar lawyer nor the sheriff knew any 
of the details of the transaction. A sum of 
money went to the former’s counsel as ex- 
penses, and emerged, considerably dimin- 
ished, in the sheriff's office as perquisites. 
It had gone from the counsel to somebody 
like Mex Ryan; from him to various plug- 
uglies, ward-heelers, shoulder-strikers; from 
them to one or another of the professional 
jurymen; and then on the upward curve 
through the sheriff’s underlings who made 
out the jury lists to the sheriff himself—the 
thing was done. 

In this tortuous way many influences 
were needed. The most honest lawyer's 
limit as to the queer things he would do 
depended on his individual conscience. It 
is extraordinary what long training and the 
moral support of a whole profession will do 
toward educating a conscience. Do not 


bribe | 


There were | 


despise unduly the lawyers of that day. } 


We have all of us good friends in the legal 
profession who will defend in court a crim- 


inal they know to be guilty as charged. | 


They will urge that no man should go un- 
defended; 
belief that in such a case defense means not 
merely fair play, but a desperate effort t 
get him off anyhow. Trained conscience! 
If such sophistries are sincerely believed by 
honest men nowadays, it cannot be won- 
dered at that queerer sophistries passed 
current in a community not five years old. 
It was difficult to draw the line between the 
men who mistakenly believed themselves 
honest and those who knew themselves 
dishonest. 

But, once in politics, there could be no 
end. in this field the law rubbed shoulders 
with big contracts, big operations. A city 
was being built in a few years out of noth- 
ing, by a busy, careless and shifting pop- 
ulation. The opportunities for making 
money on public works, either honestly or 
by jobbery, were almost unlimited. The 
mood of the times was extravagant. From 
the still unexhausted placers poured a flood 


and will argue themselves into a | 
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Sampler 


i This quaint, brisk little messenger is the Symbol of Service at every 
Whitman’s Agency throughout the land. Always, everywhere, you 
can depend upon him to deliver the most charming package of sweets 
imaginable — fresh, dainty and of that irreproachable quality which the 
name Whitman’s implies. Whitman’s are the national sweets. 

Send the Sampler— you will like to have it “represent” you. Itis odd 
and exceptionally pretty and the chocolates and confections (listed on 
the bottom of the box) are culled from the forermost Whitman’s kinds 
Should you not know your Whitman’s Agent send us a dollar with 
| directions for forwarding the Sampler. 

Booklet entitled “Whitman’s for Every Occasion” on request. 


STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


| Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
































3 Sep tember 
oe "Treukdecte! 


Grape Fruit, Sheed Orange , Baked Apple, 
Deviled Ham Eggs a la Deviled Ham 
Omelet, Benedict, French Toast, 
Com Bread, Coffee Rolls, Coffee Mu fhns, Coffee 


The Resleie 
DEVILED HAM OMELET—Four eggs; 


two tablespoons milk; 
small can Underwood Deviled Ham. Beat eggs, adding milk. Salt 
to taste. Pour into well-buttered pan and cook as usual. Meantime 
warm the ham in a cup standing in hot water. When omelet is fam, 
spread ham on evenly, fold over and serve. 

EGGS A LA BENEDICT—Sphit several English mufhns and toast 
them. Spread thinly with Underwood Deviled Ham. Place a poac hed 
egg on each half mufhn and cover with thick cream sauce. Serve at 
once. (If English muffins are unobtainable, substitute toasted bread.) 

DEVILED HAM FRENCH TGAST— Spread Underwood Deviled 
Ham on slices of bread —not too fresh. Dip into beaten egg until 
covered. Fry to delicate brown 


“‘Good Tastes For Good Times’’ 


Our new book of famous Little Red Devil Recipes and Meal Menus sent Free 
for the asking. | 5c wi . — you also an economical trial can. When writ 
ing always mention y ocer's name, and if possible say whether he sells 
Underwood Deviled uae Most grocers do. Send for this book today 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., 52 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


**TASTE THE TASTE”’ 
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Meet the Danger Moment Prepared! 


Prepare against that day when, unexpectedly, you must 
leave your family alone overnight. Then it may be that an 
instant’s peril will mean the safety of cool calculation or 
the danger of frantic desperation. If your wife is armed 
with a Colt revolver, confidence will steady her grip against 


the moment’s need. For 


OLT Revolvers 


are ready at an instant’s call. Quick as a flash, they respond to the 
finger’s pull; yet they can be confidently handled by gun-shy women 
without the slightest fear of accident, because the “‘ Positive Lock”’ 


(found only in a Colt) 
automatically locks the 
action until the trigger 
is purposely pulled to 
fire a shot. 


Write for free 


Colt booklet, 
“Howto Shoot,” 


The Colt was adopted by the 
Army and Navy because of 
its “Marked superiority to 
any other known pistol.” 


and catalogue 


“You can’ 
make a 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 














number of subscrip- 
tions for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


If the course you 
want is not men- 
tioned, write usa let- 
ter. If itis, fill in and 
mail coupon to-day. 











An Education Without Cost 


Hundreds of energetic young men and women earn 
educations every year by the Curtis Plan. This plan will 
enable you to pay for any course of study you may desire 


HE Educational Division of The Curtis 
Publishing Company has made special 
scholarship arrangements with scores of colleges, 
academies and correspondence schools. Com- 
plete courses in these Educational institutions 
are offered in return for a surprisingly small 


| of gold, hard money, tangible wealth; and | 
| a large percentage of it paused in San Fran- 


cisco and changed hands before continu- 
ing its journey. Immigrants brought with 
them a lesser but still significant sum. 


‘ | Money was easy. People could and would 


pay high taxes without a thought, for they 
would rather pay well to be let alone than 
bother with public affairs. The city treas- 
ury should have been full to bursting. In 
addition the municipality was rich in its 
real estate. The value of all land had gone 
up immensely. Any time more cash was 
needed it could quickly be raised by the | 
sale of public lots. The supply seemed | 
inexhaustible. 
Like hyenas to a kill, the public con- | 
tractors gathered. Immense public works 
were undertaken at enormous prices. Pay- 
ing, sewers, grading, filling, lighting, 
wharves, buildings, were all voted; and the 
work completed in the quickest, flimsiest, 
most slipshod fashion and at terrible prices. 
The Graham House, a pretentious, frail 


| structure that had failed as a hotel because 
| a swamp lay between it and the city, was 
| bought at a huge price to serve as city hall. 
| It was a veritable white elephant, and even 


the busy populace spared time to grumble 


| at the flagrant steal. Nobody knew what it 


| would cost to make the thin 


habitable 


| even. Soon, to everyone’s relief, it burned 


down. 

To get such deals as this through 
legally it was of course necessary that | 
officials—councilmen, engineers, and so | 
forth—should be sympathetic. Naturally 


| the big operators, as well as the big lawyers, 


had to go into politics. Elections came soon 
to be so many farces. In some wards no de- 


| cent citizen dared show his face. Shoulder- 


| strikers were openly hired for purposes | 


of intimidation. Bribery was scarcely con- 


| cealed 
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In the world of public works Keith 
rapidly made himself a position. He was 
leading counsel for Dick Blatchford and one 
or two others. His job was to know all the 
rules of the game so well that there were no 
comebacks, to set the machinery in motion 
by which the contracts were procured, and 
to straighten out any irregularities that 
might arise afterward. His position was 
almost academic. The matters he fought 
and decided were so detached from actual- 
ity, as far as he was concerned, that they 
might have been hypothetical cases. When 
Dick wanted anything specific, Keith in- 
structed Mex Ryan to see that the proper 
officials awarded the contract. If the mat- 
ter ever came to the courts Keith furnished 
the brains, and Mex somehow “saw” the | 
sheriff and whoever else was necessary from | 
the mysterious underworld. 

Everybody was doing the same thing. | 
In the minds of these men profits of any 
sort were legitimate, provided they were 
“legal,” but especially against so vague an | 
entity as a community. Civic conscious- 
ness had not been born in them, for the 


| simple reason that the city was constituted 





| 
| 
| 


perfectly to suit them. Only when men are 
dissatisfied with their government do they | 
seek to become responsible for it. There 
was no active public opinion against them. 
Men were too busy to bother with such 
things. Occasionally a fairly vigorous pro- | 
test against some peculiarly outrageous 


| steal made itself heard, but the men who 


made it were considered cranks. 

And every last one of these merry, jovial 

irates was inordinately proud of the ship 

- was helping to scuttle! That one fact, 
attentively considered, explains much. 

The city was growing; it was taking ona 
permanent character. 
shoddy work and frequent fires its vitalit 
was triumphant. The sand hills had all 
been graded flat and the material from | 
them had filled in the water lots of the bay; 
miles of fireproof brick structures had been 


| built on four or five streets; there was now 
| half a score of long wharves instead of one; | 


omnibuses ran everywhere; fine steamers 
plied to fashionable watering places about 
the bay; the planks in the streets were be- 
ing replaced by cobblestones; telegraph 
service had been inaugurated to San José 
and Sacramento; several new theaters had 
been built; gas lamps were being placed 


| about the streets; huge wooden palaces 


with much scrollwork ornamentation were 
being built on Stockton Street and the Rin- | 
con Hill. All these things, as well as the cli- 
mate, the mines, the agricultural resources, 
the commerce, thescenery, were fully appre- | 
ciated and enthusiastically made the most 
of by every mother’s son. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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MID THE FLOTSAM OF THE SEAS | 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


sudden and complete catastrophe, arose, 
with the crashing of wood and the rush of 
water as the little ship, its stern blown 
away, settled swiftly aft and began sinking 
into the sea.’ As Tommie got to his feet 
he could feel the deck already tipping. 
He threw himself again at his door. The 
lock did not hold him now; he burst out 
and stumbled and groped into a Stygian 
passage. 

“Janice!” he called. “Janice Rand!” 

His hand found her at the instant when 
he heard her call his name. He seized her 
and, feeling his way with one hand against 
the walls of the cabins, brought her to the 
companionway. There was no light above, 
but fresh air blew down, replacing the 
stifling, ether-smelling gases from the ex- 
plosion which had spread below. 

“It was a drifting mine,” he said to 
Janice as he half carried her up the com- 
panionway. “T saw it. It’s all over now. 
There'll be nothing more like that. We'll 
ju st sink.” 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

“The others stayed on deck?” 

“Tea 

They gained the deck. A single yellow 
glow stood in the mist above them—the 
masthead lantern; and that visibly was 
falling farther and farther back as the ship 
went down by the stern. The men on deck, 
and sailors who must have come up from 
the forecastle, were attacking, without too 
great confusion, the tackle of the lifeboats 
at the davits amidships. Tommie heard 
Moberly shouting orders to them, assuming 
command. 

“Here’s Janice!" Tommie gave her to 
Moberly; Marcia Rand was near him. 
“T’ll try the wireless, of course.” 

He had not realized, until he let go of 
Janice, that she had been clinging to him 
too; he pushed her away roughly and 
lunged for the rail. He caught it and by 
its aid pulled himself up the deck until 
he gained the wireless cabin; he caught the 
doorframe and pulled himself within. 
Bracing his feet under the table he pawed 
over the board until his fingers hit the 
sending key; and the rasp and flash of the 
blue spark ‘told him that, though the lights 
were gone, one of the emergency circuits to 
the batteries was still intact. 

Tommie flashed out the S. O. S. and the 
ship’s position. That must be hod what 
it had been at noon—and he was certain of 
the figures he had sent then. He clapped 
the telephone receivers over his ears and 
listened; he shouted out loudly and his 
fingers snapped again on the key, repeating 
the figures for position. And now he added 
“Ship sinking!” before the blue spark 
failed to flash; and he knew that what he 
might do there he had done. 

He caught the doorframe again and 
pulled himself out of the cabin, but, as he 
got on deck, his feet found no hold now on 
the boards; he slid and fell until he rushed 
into water. He swam and struck away 
from the yacht. Water pulled at his feet; 
over his shoulder he saw the masthead 
lantern almost down to the sea. The vague 
bulk of the bow pointed to the sky. Then 
it dropped; halted; rose a little; dropped 
again and more swiftly—and the yacht 
was gone! 

But cries from the blackness and the 
sound of oars told Tommie that one of the 
boats, at least, had got away. He could 
hear a girl’s voice—Janice’s voice—calling 
his name amid the shouts of others over the 
water. So she was in the boat! Aware 
now, as he swam, of an overpowering dizzi- 
ness weakening him, he summoned his 
breath for his ery: 

“Winthrop! I got the Salisbury! 
They’re four hundred miles off, but they 
have our position. They answered and are 
coming for us! 

He repeated it, but made out no certain 
response—then a yellow spot in the mist 
became a lantern in the bow of a lifeboat 
and hands dragged him from the water. 
Men’s hands held him in place on a seat, 
but he felt definitely only the search of 
slender, anxious fingers on him; these dis- 
covered tenderly a welt on his head. He 
had struck something when he fell down 
the deck; but now his dizziness lessened 
and he knew that Janice was on the seat 
beside him; that Marcia Rand and her 
husband were on the next seat with Wal- 
ton and Stevens; and that Moberly was in 
command of ten or twelve of the crew—the 
number increasing as the boat stopped 


again and again and rescued swimmers 
from the sea. The other lifeboat had failed 
to get away; this one picked up men until 
twenty-two were huddled into the emer- 
gency space for fifteen—-only four of the 
crew of the Explorer could not be found. 

Tommie shrank as the men cried to him 
their gratitude for what he had done. With 
the boat so loaded it was impossible 
even if the fog cleared and the sea stayed 
ealm—to try for any land. His staying to 
call the Salisbury alone made it possible 
that anyone might be saved. Marcia Rand 
also tremblingly thanked him; Anthony 
and Walton and Stevens and Grinnel spoke 
to him too. Tommie could make no re- 
sponse. Janice, beside him, had seized his 
hand; she clung closer to him; her breath 
was on his cheek. 

“And Tom, you—you weren't drunk at 
all! You were only pretending it!” 

His heart halted and then raced too 
wildly. He had forgotten about that. The 


disaster not only had made him heroic to | 


her now, it also had betrayed to her his 
sham. He need but turn and whisper to 
her; he need only give back, unguessed by 
any of the others, pressure for the clasp of 
her fingers over his, and that would be done 
between them which, done in the meaning 
of that moment, could never be undone. 

For an instant, as he fought himself, he 
tried to believe that now he had the right 
there in the fog and the darkness, with her 
form close against him, she and he seemed 
drifting alone, given to each other, unre- 
sponsible to anyone else as they crowded 
close together. His lips parted; but—just 
in time Moberly spoke to them. Win- 
throp’s voice brought Tommie back to 
himself. He drew his hand from Janice’s; 
her breath was gone from his cheek. He 
sat away from her as far as he could, lis- 
tening now, like the others, for a call from 
the men or another sound over the water. 

Only the lap-lap of little waves washing 
against something floating rewarded him. 
Others heard it too. Moberly commanded: 
“See what that is!” But now Tommie had 
made it out more distinctly; it was too like 
the sound he had heard against the mine 
that had destroyed the yacht. 
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“Careful! Hold back!” He seized an | 
oar and backwatered as he called the | 


alarm. The other rowers halted; and, half 
an oar’s length beyond the blades, a low 
black and iron bulk 
warts on it—floated into the light of the 
lantern. It was so much submerged and 
the warted dome was so low that the little 
waves washed almost over it before they 
broke in their dull slap on the iron. Slowly 
it slipped through the lantern’s light, turn- 
ing sufficiently to show the white painted 
numerals 18 between two of the warts; and 
then it disappeared again in the blackness, 
only the lap-lap of the little waves on it 
telling where it had gone. 

Ugly and sinister as it was—and though 
now everybody knew that, since one mine 
had come, others might be expected—this 
following of the boat so soon after the 


destruction of the ship was more than | 


unnerving. Two hours later, without even 
the lap of water to give warning, the boat 
almost ran it down, and this time it went 
under the very ends of the lifted oars. It 
was demoniacal, uncanny. The display of 
its number 18 again, as it turned, merely in- 
creased the terror. It would not have been 
so bad to know that there were two mines 
adrift as to scrape by the same one twice 
in the fog. 

When a third time the mine turned in the 
swirl of the oars and displayed its 18 to the 
lantern, the men crossed themselves and 
cursed it fora devil. If ever the boat was to 
be found in the fog it must circle the posi- 
tion sent to the Salisbury — and the mine ob- 
sessed that spot; whenever the boat turned 
it was almost on the mine. 


The gray of day brought no delivery. A | 
few hours after dawn the fog thinned to | 


mist, but through the mist rain poured down. 
One could see a floating object only when less 
than a hundred yards away; and, through- 
out the morning, as the men bailed out ~ 
rain or sat dully enduring the drench, 
mine seemed ever hovering just beyond the 
edge of the hundred-yard horizon. The fog 
thickened; night again narrowed sight to 
an oar’s length from the lantern; a shift- 
ing, capricious wind roughened the sea, and 
now to the right, now to the left, something 
lapped by in the dark. And nerves could 
endure no more. 
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| mine had been beside it! 
| passed the mine, but the ship was steering 
| on through the fog toward it. 
|} men in the boat realized this together. 


| through the fog- 





THE SATURDAY 


Tommie Standridge, still beside Janice, 
felt her close against him. During the day 
Moberly several times had suggested that 
she shift to another place to be more com- 
fortable. She not only had refused but she 
had not let Tommie leave her. When the 
body was cold and 
cloth could keep her 
warm, she had ened close to Tommie; 


| and, before them all, he had put his arm 


about her. 

Warmth—with her in his arms—warmth 
indeed he had for her! His voice, as he re- 
plied to her whispers on his cheek, he could 

yet control; he had been able, with her 
and clasped in his, to govern his grasp to 
that of mere friendship and protection; but 
his being, within—his heart beating now 
against her breast —could he keep that from 
betrayal? 

She loved him! Days before she had 
told him that, when, as she watched him on 
the deck of the yacht, she stirred at - 
approach; now she was saying simpl 
with her lips against his cheek, what the 
she had told with her eyes. 

He loved her! That he had known for a 
long time. But had he been coward enough 
to tell her? 

They were in the deep shadow from the 
little light at the bow, her lips lifted to his 
cheek; but again, in time to save them 
both, Moberly spoke to them. . . 
And now all hans about them stirred and 
called to each other, and cried out; for far 
away and vaguely to the south—but 
whether from the west too or from the east, 
no one might say—sounded the low, boom- 
ing blast of a steamer’s foghorn. 

Swiftly and sharply it brought Tommie 
back to himself. As the others, rising, 
burst into a wild cheer and shout, Tommie 
pushed Janice from him—for they were 
going to be saved. The boom of the whistle 
again and again, and each time nearer, left 
no doubt of that. 

Moberly cried to the crew, who dropped 
to their seats, snatched up the oars and 
rowed toward the sound. The blast of the 
whistle continued louder; the men shouted 
in reply and rowed harder. 

A scream from somebody at the bow 
brought up the boat, with the men pushing 
back wildly at the oars; for the wind, 
which again was roughening the water, was 


| breaking waves over something floating i in 
| the blackness ahead. The wind, blowing a 


Salt Mackerel 


ragged hole in the fog, showed the mine 
again in the light of the lantern. Slowly 
the mine went by, turning in the swirl from 
the oars. And down the hole in the fog, 
over the mine, gleamed for an instant a 
green light and a red one; and from them 
roared again the steamer’s whistle. 

Only for a flash had the green and the red 
lights shone; the fog had closed again and 
they were gone. But for that flash both 


| lights had shone; the Salisbury, comming up, 


was headed straight for the boat when the 
The boat had 


Half the 


They were on their feet, screaming wildly 
some crying for the 
steamer to stop; others to steer to the 
right; others to put to Port, or bawling 
only the warning: “A mine! 

Tommie shouted once with the rest. It 
was impossible for men’s voices, even when 
they were not confused, to be made out on 


| the ship. Tommie, stepping up on the seat, 


leaped and splashed into the water. He 
sank, came up and called: 

“Moberly! Row! Get the boat off!” 

He heard Janice’s cry as he swam; but 
he heard also the noise of the oars and 
knew that the boat was moving away. The 
glow of the lantern dimmed. Tommie 
swam on, and his hand, reaching forward, 
felt iron. The blast from the steamer burst 
from the fog again, but it seemed to Tom- 
mie not much nearer than before. He had 


| a little time. The ship was coming on, but 


coming more slowly. He swam more 


| strongly and pushed the mine in front of 


him. 

With one hand against the iron, his other 
arm struggled with the sea; his legs thrust 
and thrust through the water to shove the 
iron dome one yard and now another length 


forward. 

Green and red! Both the ship’s lights 
had shone together—the steamer was 
steering straight for the mine; but the 
Salisbury’s beam could not be more than 
forty or ig 4 feet. 

Tommie had but to move the mine half 
the breadth of the ship and the ship must 
slip by the mine safely. He thrust again 
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and again on the slippery iron; he shoved 
the mine away before him, lost hold, caught 


it again, and pushed and thrust. Theshouts | 
and screams from the boat came to him in | 


hopeless confusion. 

And now the steamer’s blast, roaring out 
of the black fog, was almost on the mine. 
Tommie had moved it, but not enough. 
He thrust my ae against it, shouting 
now too, as the whistle ceased, to try to 
warn the ship off; but lights gleamed 
above; the big bulk of the bow loomed over 


him and bore on—bore on to him and the | 


mine. Tommie, sobbing, thrust once more 
against the iron—then, choking, he sank; 
the sea closed over him and he knew 
nothing more. 

But the blow that stunned him, and the 
wave that caught him and washed him to 
the surface, and drove him under again, 
and spun him about and sucked him back 
to the top, were not from the mine; they 
were only from the side of the ship, from 
which lights flared down on the form in the 
water, and from which men shouted and 
pointed at Tommie; and which—though 
the mine bobbed and bumped beside it— 
floated safe and strong, shaking only from 
the strain of its engines, suddenly put at 
full speed astern. 


Tommie stood at the port of his cabin on 
the Salisbury. It was morning, and the 
vessel, with the twenty-two survivors o1 
the wreck of the Explorer safe aboard, was 
on its way to Buenos Aires. The sky was 
still cloudy, but the air was clear and there 


was no longer danger from mines. The ship | 


rolled a little on a rising sea. 

The cabin door opened and the ship’s 
surgeon entered. Tommie turned on him, 
appealing: 

“Doc, you can fix it so I can stay in this 
eabin until everybody’s off the ship, can’t 
you?” 

The surgeon looked him over anxiously. 
“Why, you’re all right now, aren "tyou?’ : 
“Of course I’ m all right!” Tommie con- 

firmed quickly. ‘“‘Look here, doc—what- 
ever else you do, don’t work anything 
about my being hurt or suffering shock. I 
just want to stay here until everybody’s off 
the ship—and most the cargo’s off too.” 
“But, Mr. Standridge ——”’ 


“Doc’’—Tommie seized his arm—‘“‘you 


don’t expect me to show myself after the | 
rand-stand play 1 pulled with that per- 

fectly harmless mine! If a man gets away | 
with a thing like that the least he can do is | 


to keep to cover afterward. So, doc, I’m 
seasick—that’s just the thing! I can stay 
here and that'll stop any fuss about me. 
I’m just plain, idiotically seasick; you 
never saw a more foolish or amusing case! 
You'll do that for me, won’t you, doc? 

. No; I won’t see anyone. ee 
See her? Not her, doc; her last of all. Re- 
member that! 
Then you'll stand by me?” 

But she saw him! 

Doc went out and Tommie did not im- 
mediately bolt the door. Somebody rapped 
and he started; then the door opened a 
trifle, and a slender slipper stopped him 
from closing it; and: 

“Tom,” a voice that dismayed him said, 
“T’m coming in!” 

He backed away helplessly and Janice 
slipped in and shut the door behind her. 
Her eyes stayed steadily on him and her 
hands caught his. 

“Janice—ma’m’selle!’’ Tommie corrected 
quickly. “What are you doing here?” 

“You can’t pretend with me now, Tom! 
Not since the boat last night!” 

“But, ma’m’selle,” he cried, 
and all that is over now—over forever; and 


Thanks, old fellow! | 


“the boat | 


just because of all that grand-stand ‘stuff | 


you—you ——” 
“T what, Tom?” 
“You can’t throw yourself away on me.” 
She bent and, with quick, hot impulse, 
pulled his hand to her lips and kissed it; 


and when she looked up again her eyes were | 


full. 


“That’s just exactly what Winthrop 


said this morning, dearest. 
“What?” 


“That just because of what happened in | 


the boat I can’t throw myself away on you. 
So, dear ——”’ 

“What, Janice?” 

“I had to come here to throw myself 
away—don’t you see? 
minute longer. a ck, Tom; put your 
arms about me and kiss me! There’s Win- 
throp, coming to the door now! You won't 
let him find me holding you! 
that’s right! Now-~if he wants 
find us!” 


iet him 


I couldn’t wait a | 
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Store Profits 


Increased $3120 Yearly 


Confectionery, drug and depart ment 
stores, theatres, restaurants, news- 
stands, etc., are reaping a year-’round 
harvest of spot- 
cash sales from 
this famous 
BUTTER-KIST 
Corn Popper. 

Hundreds of 
records to prove 
that it pays five 
times as much 
profit per square 
foot as anything 
else in the store. 

Stands anywhere 
needs only 26 

32 inches of 
space—move a 
chair and you 
have room for it. Runs itself. 

Proven profits $25 to $60 weekly. 
Small confectioner sells $5 to $16 per 
day. One installed in a store last 
winter took in $2,080.65 the first five 
months. 

Earning capacity from 75 cents to 
$4.00 per hour. Pops, separates and 
butters automatically—no watching 
no work—no stock to carry 


BUTTER-KIST 
Pop-Corn 


The National Treat 


“Everybody's” asking for the 
BUTTER-KIST —the big, fluffy, 
flakes—crisp, crackling and clean—evenly 
buttered and piping hot—untouched by 
hands. The finest flavory, savory treat that 
ever tantalized a mortal’s palate—-wiih 
coaxing we that makes people hungr 
for BUTTER-KIST. 

Brings people back to your store for mor 
BU TTER- KIST — throws trade to o ,ther 
departments. 


Pay From Your Sales 


A small payment down puts the BUT TE R- 
KIST Corn Popper in your store wi -- 
privileges included. Then it pays for its 
in short order. 

Superbly built of plate glass, mahogany, 
oak or white enamel and metal parts of po! 
ished aluminum and nickel. Beautifies your 
store— motion draws crowds—starts ever ybod 
talking and eating ““ BUTTER-KIST"! 


‘ * _ 
‘The Little Gold Mine” FREE 

Handsome new book, “The Little Gold 
Mine,” gives facts, figures, proof of ofit 
and photographs. Valus able to 
gressive dealer. Sent free postpaid 
it at once—you lose $5 to $16 in sales every 
day you delay. 

HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


1727 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Skatters Dirt 


It is unusually quick & 
h for Cleaning 
Children's Grimy Hands 


SALESMEN WANTED to represent us in 
open territory. Skat Co., Hartford, Ct. 





| Beautify your store windows 


Na-De-Co 


Valances 


—d 
are 
qual 


| Sam 


Oh, | 


or Curtains for homes and 


irect from the makers — 
superior in design and 
ity, yet low in prive ’ 
jes and quotation on ae 
-Co Store Valances 


atti 


betela, free on request. 


Ce., 


Federal St. at Hudson, Camden, N. J. 
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today cover the heads of over 
1,500,000 men. This indicates 
that Mallory hat styles are right, 
quality and workmanship unsur- 
passed, prices right. 

The Mallory organization, built 
up with the great Mallory fac- 
tory, where your hat is made 
from raw fur to finished product, 
makes this possible. 

Mallory hats are Cravenette weatherproof 
—an important feature. 


Nature protects all animal and vegetable 
matter in its natural state against the 
ravages of weather. 

The Cravenette proof, through man’s 
ingenuity, enables us to put this same 
protection on hats. 

Hats are largely made from the fur of 
animals. This means the Cravenette proof 
positively makes your Mallory hat last 
and keep its freshness longer, protecting 
it against weather. 


The Mallory trade mark guarantees it. 


Hat dealers everywhere are showing the 
new Fall and Winter styles and shapes 
now. The sketches on the sides of this 
page give some idea of a few new Fifth 
Avenue styles. 


$3.00 $3.50 $4.00 


Look for the Mallory sign 
in stores’ front windows 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
234 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Factory: Danbury, Conn 
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THE WORLD’S RECORD 
LOW GEAR RUN 


HE life of the.av- 
erage motor car,” 
says a writer from 
the war zone, “‘is less than 
thirty days.’’ Not referring 
to destruction by shot and 
shell, but to wear and tear— 
the inabil- 
ity of the 
car to hold 
up under 
hard serv- 
ice over 
rough 
roads. 
Here for 
the first 
time, the 
automo- 
bile world 
is finding 
out what 
happens 
when a 
motor car 
is driven 
by men 
who can- 


| 860NILES 
in Low Gear. 


always favoring the engine, the 
tires, the complex system of parts 
and plumbing. 

Taking all possible care, he still 
faces an unreasonable depreciation. 

Car owners, patient and a bit 
timid at first, are asking in more 
insistent terms than ever—Whar 
will the car do, and what will it cost 
in upkeep and depreciation ? 


J WME Cormmach started fromm Male MD 
Wash in a Frankia. Tear Car on Synday mornin, 
deg 1a 6 to deve to San Francisco Ca al {he 
way it Low Gear The hgh and wntermedate fears 


have been removed and the transmission sd 


Here is the hardest test an automobile was ever put to—a practical demonstration of what a Franklin Car can do, 
and of the great efficiency of Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling. At 5.50 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, August 4th, this 
Franklin Car arrived in San Francisco—at the finish —after a run of 860 miles on low gear from Walla Walla, Washington, 
all the way without once stopping the engine. High and Second gears were removed from the car, and the transmission 
sealed before the start; and the car officially inspected and affidavit made by technical observers in San Francisco. Running 
time, 83 hours and 40 minutes — over 10 miles an hour. The route was the hardest possible, and was purposely chosen as 
an additional test of the dependability of the Franklin Car—through the John Day River Gorges, the Harney Desert in 


Southern Oregon, the Siskiyou Mountains and the Burney Pass in California. 


not spare a 

thought for the car, but only 
for the service they get out 
of it. 

The biggest problem the motor- 
ist faces today 1s wear and tear and 
depreci 21t10M. 

Last year these two items alone 
cost the car owners of America 
$400,000, 000. 

Your average owner hesitates to 
demand from his car all the service 
he has a right to expect. He is 


How many motorists have ever 
seen a Franklin Car in the Used 
Car Dealers-—or offered in the 
Sale and Exchange columns of the 
Sunday papers? 

Franklin cars built in 1902 and 
1903 are still running. 

Two things are responsible for 
the long service life of the Franklin 
Car—The Franklin System of 
Direct-Air-Cooling, and the 
Franklin Scientific Light-Weight. 

The Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling 


WHEN 
“will he Arrive ¢ 


System does away with 177 parts — 
piping, pump, gears and fittings— 
the weight of water, the danger 
of freezing in Winter, of boiling 
in Summer, of bursting pipes, 
leaky radiator and cracked water 
jackets. 

Scientific Light-Weight means 
first of all a critical selection of 
materials. 

For the 
Franklin alloy 
steel we paya 
premium of 
fifty per cent, 
to obtain the 
highest qual- 
ity. 

The vana- 
dium cast iron 
in Franklin 
cylinders costs 
ten per cent 
more than the 
gray cast iron 
commonly 
used. 

Owing to 
the grade of 
steel, Franklin 
springs cost 
fifty per cent 
more than 
the usual 
automobile 
springs. 

The /ami- 
nated wood sill 
of the Frank- 
lin costs fifty 
er cent more than the typical steel 
tahoe but is stronger, lighter, 
more resilient: adds to the flexi- 
bility and comfort of the car. 

If you have owned and operated 
any make of motor car, you have 
some first-hand experience with 
repair costs and depreciation. 

The Franklin Facts about long 
service life can be obtained from 
any Franklin dealer. 


Get them. They mean more to 
you today than ever. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE POOR SIMP 


(Continued from Page 18) 


He told us he had one bad scare. 
Somebody come through the car with a 
mask on. But as soon as he seen the mask 
he knowed it wasn't one o’ the James Boys, 
because they wasn’t none of them catchers. 

“Who was it?” I says. 

“Some society fella,’’ he says, “goin’ to 
the masquerade ball up in the day coach.” 

We drawed lots right after we was through 
breakfast. They was supposed to be all our 
names wrote on pieces o’ paper and dropped 
into a hat. Then the fella that drawed his 
own name was to keep watch the second 
night. 

Skull was the baby. 
drawed his name, too, 
didn’t know that. 

“Well,” says Carey, “‘it looks like it’s up 
to you. And you don’t want to take it asa 
joke. Whether we get by or not depends on 
how you work. You'll have to take my gun; 
I'll show you how it handles. If you see 
some stranger come into the car, shoot! 
Don’t throw a baseball at him or you might 
wound the engineer. You better set up in 
the washroom all night with the porter, and 
if he asks you to help him shine shoes you 
go ahead and help him. Some o’ these here 
porters isin with the James Boys and if they 
get sore it’s good night. And be sure and 
don’t let the robbers get the first shot.” 

Skull tried to sleep a little durin’ the day. 
But he was too nervous. 

“Who's keepin’ watch 
Carey. 

““Nobody, in the daytime,” says Carey. 
‘They're afraid of bein’ seen by scouts, 
because, as I say, one o’ them’s with the 
Braves and another with the Browns, and 
the next one that gets caught might be 
hung or sent to the Carolina League.” 

Carey had to borry a gun off’n the con- 
ductor. 

“I'll be sure it’s empty before I leave the 
bird have it,” he says. “‘He’s dangerous 
enough with a baseball in his hand, let alone 
a loaded gat.” 

Well, sir, I wisht you'd saw the porter 
when Skull and the gun went on watch at 
eleven that night. We had to call him out 
and put him wise or he’d of dove off the 
train. He told us he never seen a guy as 
restless as Skull. All night long he was 
movin’ round—out on the platform, then 
back in the washroom, then through to 
the other end o’ the car and then out on 
the platform again. And jumpin’ sideways 
at every noise. 

“Nothin’ doin’, eh?”’ says Carey 
mornin’. “‘Not a sign o’ ‘em?” 

“Not a sign,” says Skull. 

“*And ain't you sleepy?” says Carey. 

“Yes, Iam,” says Skull “I hope I don’t 
have to work this afternoon.” 

“What if you do?” says Carey. “It 
won't keep you up more’n ten minutes.” 


so forth. 


All the 


only o’ 


rest of us 
course he 


now?” he ast 


in the 


vil 
KULL didn’t pitch that afternoon. He 
didn’t pitch the next day neither, but 
he was in there tryin’. Rigler could of um- 


pired with his right arm cut off. They 
wasn’t no strikes to call. 
When he'd throwed fourteen without 


gettin’ one clost, Cap took him out. 

“I'd leave you go through with it,” says 
Cap, “only the public likes to see some 
hittin’. Did you think just because this is 
a bad ball town you couldn't pitch nothin’ 
but bad balls?” 

“I’m wild,” says Skull. 
over.” 

“‘I’d of guessed it in a few more minutes,” 
says Cap. “Did you ever try pitchin’ left- 
handed?” 

“Left-handed?” says Skull. “Why, I 
wouldn’t know where a ball was goin’ if I 
th rowed it left-handed.’ 

“Then you must be ‘cabins good with 
both hands,” says Cap. 

Waivers was ast on Skull before we left 
St. Louis. 

“They’s no use foolin’ along with him,” 
Cap told us. “‘He don’t look like he’d ever 
get a man out, and even if his control come 
back you couldn’t never learn him nothin’.” 

“T knowed it,” says Carey. “I knowed 
we'd never have him the whole year.” 

“It’s better for you this way,” I says. 
“Your brains would be wore out before 
fall.” 

We went back home and the third day 
we was there Cap told us that everybody’d 
waived. 

‘The next thing’s placin’ him,” he says 
“The newspaper boys has advertised him 


“T can’t get ’em 


so good that every hick town in the country 
is wise to him. If I can’t make no deal 


within a couple o’ weeks I'll leave him go | 


outright.” 


The two weeks was pretty near up when | 


Carey put over his last one on the poor 
simp. I and Carey was throwin’ in front o’ 
the stand when a couple o’ girls was showed 
into a box right clost to us. They was 
in black from head to foot; pretty as a 
picture too. But their clo’es was the kind 
that you don’t see no city-broke dames 
wearin’ in a ball orchard. 

“Come to town just for the day?” says 
Carey, but they didn’t pay no attention. 

Carey come over to me. 

“Uncle Zeke died and left "em three hun- 
dred iron men,” he says, “‘and they're goin’ 
to blow it all in one grand good time. I bet 
they'll be dancin’ in Dreamland to-night; 
they’re dressed for it already.” 

“The blonde’s a bearcat,”’ I says. 

ee te says Carey, “and you can figure 
the other one’s the class o’ the pair. That's 
the way it always breaks.” 

Skull had been shaggin’ in the outfiel 1. 
Carey — him as he was struttin’ back 
to the bench, and it was all off. 

“You lucky stiff!” says Carey. 

“What do you mean?” says Skull. 

“T guess you know what I mean,” says 


Carey. ‘What did you come in for?” 
“T'm tired,” says Skull. 
“Oh, yes,” says Carey. “I s’pose you 


didn’t see them dolls lookin’ 

“What dolls?” ast Skull. 

“Them two in the box,”’ says ( 

Skull give ’em the double-o. 

“Who are they?” he says. 

“You don’t know who they are?” says 
Carey. “That’s Lizzie Carnegie and her 
sister-in-law, and they’s a movin’ van out- 
side with their pocketbooks in it.” 

“Well,” says Skull, “that don’t get me 
nothin’.” 

“Don’t get you nothin’ when the richest 
girl in the country wants to meet you?” 
says Carey. 

“How do you know she 
me?” says Skull. 

“Didn't she call me over and tell me?” 
says Carey. “‘Shesays: ‘Who's that hand- 
some bird shaggin’ fungoes in the outfield?’ 
So I told her who you was. Then she ast if 
you was married and I says you wasn't. 
Then she ast how she could get to talk to 
you, and I told her I'd find out if you was 
engaged after the game, and if you wasn’t 
you'd probably be glad to give her a min- 
ute’s time. So all as you have to do now is 
go over there and make the date.” 

“Which is Lizzie?” ast Skull. 

“The one with the earrings,” says Carey. 

They both was wearin’ "em. 

Well, sir, Skull started over toward the 
box. 

‘He's liable to get pine hed,” I says. 
“Tf he does I'll fix it,”’ says Carey. 

Skull didn’t get pinched. He got two 
nice smiles, and Cap had to send me over to 
drag him away when the game started. And 
I and Carey came out o’ the club-house 
after the game just in time to see Skull and 
the pair o’ them hikin’ for the exit. 

When we got to mornin’ pre actice 
day, Skull had been let out already. 

“TI told him he was free to sign wherever 
he wanted to go,” says Cap. “I told him 
to get a catcher somewheres and practice 
till he could pitch one or two strikes per 
innin’. I told him maybe he could land in 
the Federal. He says he guessed he would 
try the Utah League, where the women 
manages the clubs. He says women almost 
always gen’ally took a fane y to him.” 

“Yes,” says Carey, ‘ Pg: o’ them likes 
a good-lookin’ fella all the better if he’s a 
little wild.” 

We didn’t see no more’ Skull till we got 
in from Cincinnati, the day before the Fourth 
o’ July. He was standin’ in the 


you over.” 


“arey. 


wants to meet 


next 


station, 


holdin’ two suit cases. 

“‘Hello there, boy,”’ says Carey. “Where 
are you headin’?” 

‘Just downstate a ways,”’ he says 


” says Carey 
“I’m goin’ to 


**Joinin’ some club? 

“No,” says Skull. 
married.” 

“Good night!” 
the defendant?” 

“That there blond girl,”’ says Skull. “‘ The 
girl that was out to the park that day with 
the other girl. Only 
wrong. Her name’s Conahan— Mary Con 
ahan. And the other one ain’t her sister-in 
law, but just a friend o’ her’n.” 


get 


says Carey. 
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Doctors Prescribe This 
New Way to Bathe 


New Improved Kenney Needle Shower —Fits Any Tub— Only $6 
































* And Ww ho ~ 


you had her name 
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The Bread-and-Butter Bugbear 


N ANY a man has fallen short of greater success because of 
the need to furnish a present livelihood to his family. He 
does not dare—and he has noright to dare 

tion in order to seek a better if in so doing | 
only means of support 





to quit a paying pos 


e jeopardizes their 
His family must have bread and butter 





Are you such a man—such a woman? If so, you can 
gnore the bread-and-butter bugbear. You can 


your income without risking your present salary. 


increas 


greatly 


By helping us secure in your town additional readers f 


The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journai 
lhe Country Gentieman you can earn $5.00 to $25.00 a week, 
! satisfy yourself that by devoting your whole tir t 
= publications you can double or even treble y« 


J 
towns like yours, 
have done t. | \ 


Hundreds of our representatives, in 
We will tell 


you can do it, if y« 


have done so you how they 


uu write fo 
deency Di ton, Box 
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) A Clean Tooth 


Never Decays” 


S. PAT. OFF. 


“‘T must of had ’em mixed up,” says Carey. 
“Yes,” says Skull, “you mistook ’em for 
somebody else. But you had one thing 
right: She’s got the old kale.” 
“A lot of it?” says Carey. 
“A plenty,” says Skull. “Her old man 
makes this here Silver Tip beer; maybe 
you've drank it already.” 
“And I s’pose you’re goin’ to drive a 
* says Carey. 
* says Skull. “The old man’s been 
feelin’ bad for the last year and I’m goin’ to 
| kind-a look after the business.” 
“And,” I says, “I bet you know just as 
much about brewin’ beer as you do about 
pitchin’.” 
“Oh, no,” says Skull. “ Nowheres near.” 
“But you pick things up quick,” says 
Carey. 
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‘Nothing Else 
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Be sure to ask for the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic by name. 
It is always sold in the 


yellow box. 
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FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Skull’s train was gettin’ ready to start. 

“Well,” he says, “good luck to you, and 
tell the boys I hope they win the pennant. 

“No chancet now,” says Carey. 

We went over to the gate with him. 

“Where to?” says the guy. “Show your 
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For Sound Teeth— 
Healthy Gums— 
A Clean Mouth— 





ticket!” 
“By cracky, I forgot about a ticket.” 
“T s’pose you thought the secretary’d 
tend to that,” says Carey. 
“Too late now,” I says. 
pay on the train. ” 
‘You won't have no trouble,” says Carey. 
“They’s lady conductors on this road.” 
We persuaded the gateman to leave him 
through. 
| “Now,” says Carey, 
good and drunk.” 
“Yes,” I says; “‘but let’s go to a place 
where they keep Silver Tip, so’s to help out 
| old Skull.” 
“Help him out!” says Carey. “We're 
the ones that need help—us smart Alecks!” 
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surfaces 


LISTERINE 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 
You'll have to Dip your tooth brush in water, 
pour Listerine on it, brush your 
teeth thoroughly; then rinse your 
mouth with diluted Listerine. 

Do this twice daily. It is a con- 
venient and scientific way to pre- 
vent tooth troubles, check decay, 
and overcome mouth acids. 
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Listerine is a power- 
ful antiseptic and a de- 
lightful aid to the 
toilet. Applied with a 
damp sponge or cloth, 
it will impart to the 
body a refreshing feel- 
ing of cleanliness. 
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Lymph the Healer 


An ARKABLE advance in the meth- 

ods of quickly curing bad cuts and 
wounds, whether received by accident or 
in the course of surgical operations, prom- 
ises to be one of the little blessings accom- 
panying the horrors of the European war. 
Oddly enough it gives the highest scientific 
approval to the old and ridiculed idea of 

| applying salt water to bad cuts. 

Sir Almroth Wright, a leading authority 

on antitoxins and serums, working with a 
number of other distinguished doctors, has 
made an exhaustive study of the healing of | 
wounds, and has reached the conclusion 
that the lymph circulation of the body is A 

| the best friend of the doctor in these cases. . | 
Though he might be expected to put for- 
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original packages—round 
bottle—brown wrapper 
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Four Sizes 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Made and Owned in America 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri | 
Toronto, Canada ,, 
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CHURCH-LODCE- SCHOOL “THEA 


LINE INTERESTED IN ~ ASK FOR CATALOC NO. 8.1! 


|EH STAFFORD MFCCOCHICACOM 


“sé ” 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TONIGHT” 

was written by ROSE HARTWICK THORPE 
years ago, and in the same thrilling vein she has tL. 
written “ MOTHERS OF MEN,” an eloquent song of 
peace, with chorus full of pathos. Set to a piano ac- 
companiment full of melody. Sheet music, sent post- 
paid, 50 cents per copy. 

W. J. Callaway, Publisher, 2900 Fifth Street, San Diego, California 
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send for free 


No. 398 — 25c 


Che heels and toes of No. 398 are knit of the 
strongest yarn ever put into socks; four strands of it. It 
wears like leather; yet it is soft and comfortable. And now the 
whole sole is double and so is the high spliced heel. You'll come to 
think there's “‘no wear out" to No. 398 when you try it. The foot 
and leg of this sock gleams like silk; and it's soft, seamless and snug- 
fitting. The price is only 25c. Do test this sock—at our risk. If 
you cannot get it at a nearby dealer, order from us; we'll send 
package postpaid, and guarantee satisfaction. Colers: black, cham- 
pagne, wine, Copenhagen blue, dark grey, dark tan, 
golden tan, heliotrope, pearl, navy blue, white and 
écru, Sizes 944 to 1144. When you order, be sure to 
give style number, size and colors wanted. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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ward the use of a serum or antitoxin as the 
best method, he has declared outright that 
such serums are not of the first importance 


except in a small proportion of cases. He | 


has decided furthermore that the effort to 
kill off all the harmful germs in a wound by 
strong antiseptics, such as carbolic acid, 
does not go to the root of the matter. 

In effect, he has come to the conclusion 
that the lymph circulation, the fluid of the 


| body which most people know little of be- 
| cause it makes such a minor showing in 


comparison to the blood circulation, will 
drive the germs out of a wound better than 
anything else if it is given a chance. If the 
lymph fiows into a wound only slightly its 
power soon disappears and it is harmful 
rather than helpful, but when flowing freely 
it seems to have a mighty power of healing. 

Accordingly the treatment laid out by 
him and his associates is to induce the flow 
of lymph above every other consideration. 
Owing to the fact that Sir Almroth and his 


| associates in this study all hold temporary 


commissions as medical officers in the 


| British Army, and have been given the par- 


ticular duty of suggesting to all the army 
doctors how to proceed in treatment, the 
new idea is coming into wide practice. 
Various ways of promoting the flow of 
lymph into a wound have been outlined, 


| but the first approved method is to keep 


the wound open and airy and well soaked 


| with a mild solution of salt in water, not 


much stronger than sea water. 

Reports on the success of this “lymph 
lavage”’ are appearing already. One Brit- 
ish doctor who devised another mild chem- 
ical combination to induce the lymph flow, 


| and who believes his prescription works 
| even better than salt water, has formally 
reported many cases of bad shell and gun- | 


shot wounds which healed so rapidly that the 
soldiers were out of the hospitals within a 
week. If the new idea stands up well after 
all the testing which it is now receiving it 


| will be of immense advantage to surgery. 








A Business Man 
increased his income 
without jeopardizing 
his position. 

His success required no remark 
able ability. Hundreds of others are 
supplementing their salaries with 
money earned during their spare 
hours by representing the Curtis 
publications. 

In a letter to us, Mr. A. Gordon 
Bullock, of Canada, the business 
man to whom we refer, 

“I had been holding a responsible 

position in the City Engineer's office, 

doing survey work with a corps of men 
under me. I did not consider my salary 
commensurate with the responsibility, 
so decided to try getting subscriptions 
for The Saturday Evening Post, The 

Country Gentleman and The Ladies’ 

Home Journal, in the evenings. 

“This was several years ago. I am 

now devoting nearly all my time to 

Curtis work; the profits are greater 


than from my former work and support 
my wife, two children and myself.” 


writes: 


The reason the Curtis work appeals 
to many business men as a depend- 
able method of e arning money in 
the spare time is that in the great 
majority of cases subscriptions are 
almost self-renewing. The persons 
who subscribe this year will sub- 
scribe next year too if you remind 
them at the proper time. 

Full information regarding the 
plan through which Mr. Bullock 
increased his income will be sent to 
you if you address 


Agency Division, Box 52 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Taste It! 


OU’LL enjoy every bite in these big luscious slices and 
every drop of rich juice and pure sugar syrup in a can 
of Hawaiian Pineapple. 


Buy a can from your grocer today; it’s all ready to serve as an appetizing breakfast 
nd +9, art PI s 
fruit, for a delicious luncheon or dinner dessert or in any one of a hundred ways. 


Hawaiian Canned Pineapple is incomparably better than the so-called “fresh” car- 
ripened pineapple—it’s picked ripe and packed the same day in sanitary, air-tight 
cans which retain all the full, rich flavor of the perfect fruit. 


wattan Pineapple 


(Canned ) 


May be served in countless Ways—in pies, cake, fritters, ice 
cream, sherbets, salads, pudding, etc.—any good cook can 
invent many new uses for it. Look for the windows of 
Hawaiian Canned Pineapple that progressive grocers are 
displaying this Fall — every grocer sells it. Just ask for a 
can of Hawaiian Pineapple. Never has this tempting fruit 
been cheaper than today. l0c to 25c¢ a can, according to 
the size of can and grade of quality. For further information 
address Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Packers, 1501 
Garland Building, Chicago, Il. 















































Your Grocer Sells It 
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Til Mh UN Lightblectic 


MORE SPEED MORE MILEAGE, MORE EFFICIENCY 


The price is far less than any other electric. 

In weight, although its success has caused a general trend 
toward lightness, it is still by far the lightest electric. 

This season it is faster—and it travels more miles per charge. 

This season it is more efficient. 

Its beauty was granted—instantly—unanimously. 

In service its performance has compelled astonished admiration. 

Those who own them vie in expressions of pride and satisfaction. 

As a durable, dependable, serviceable car it has established 
new and higher standard for electric vehicles. 

Dealers in principal cities show and demonstrate the Milburn 
Light Electrics. Deliveries are prompt. 


a. been Gatany tions Home Charging 


General Electric Ce o Pa we ord Tires The Milburn Light Electric charger, designed 
General Electric °o Norm Gear . . 

He ras Bri she Bear: <a 100 inch wert Base and developed by our engineers, is a prac 
Canti le ever S ee a “Atuminag Body Panels 
Mechanical Win ifters Ba ba 


Coupe—4 Passengers  Roadste ij Passenger 


Seecie! Ecui ment (Fxtre if) Motz Cushion Tires 2 
mpectal Rauipmen’ \ desired) Edison Batteries ply turn on a switch. 


tical and economical solution of the home 
charging problem. It is inexpensive. It re- 


quiree no attention. To operate it, you sim- 


Inquiry concerning any information desired is invited. 
Please address Department 28. 


An Excellent Opportunity for Dealers. Corre -sponde nce Invited 


MILBURN WAGON COMPANY TOLEDO. OH/O 


Estabsished 1848 








Made for men who demand ex- 
clusiveness in style and pattern, yet 
appreciate quality and long wear. 


In choosing cravats, which are so 
intimately a part of the well-dressed 
man’s attire, look for the name 


HENE 
Conk af 


in the neckband of every Cheney 
Cravat and be assured of serv- 
ice combined with decided class. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and [8th Street, New York 

















W. J. MeCarth Pennsylvania 


Five Years of | 


Enthusiasm 


Five years a P-J-G boy 

$200.00 earned in addition to prizes 

Active member of the Boy Scouts 

Maintains a high average in school 

Has learned the value of courtesy 
and promptness in social and busi- 
ness dealings with people 








Sells The Saturday Evening Post, 
T adies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman 

Is a Member of The League of Curtis 


Salesmen 


JARENTS are proud of such boys. Busi 
ness men are especially interested in 
Members of The League of Curtis Salesmen 
We have opened the way to successful 
careers for League Members 
Salesmanship — A Vocation for Boys 
is the title of a booklet dealing with this 
subject, that we'll be very glad to send you 


Vocational Section, Box 53 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


states. The dangers of the ballot in the 
hands of women to the state, as already 
said, are greater with the congested popula- 
tion and the great mass of ignorant women 
in the Eastern States than in the Far 
Western States. We may, therefore, well 
hope that the coming of the franchise for 
women will be postponed as long as fea- 
sible and will be a gradual one. 

When woman suffrage comes in this way 
will it bring the permanent evil conse- 
quences the antisuffragists maintain? I 
doubt it. 

It is objected to woman suffrage that 
women should give their time to marriage, 
childbearing, to the rearing of their chil- 
dren and to the promotion of domestic 
happiness; that they do this because of 
their natural instincts and tastes and their 
refinement, and that to send them out into 
the world to contend as part of the elec 
torate in canvasses and elections and to 
serve in office will destroy the home, de 
prive them of their charm, interfere with 
the rearing of children, and rob life for both 
men and women of its happiness. When we 
consider how few men of the twenty millions 
of men who have the right to cast votes in 
this country lose any appreciable time in 
discharging their political duties, we may 
well conclude that the amount of time that 
the average woman will lose through the 
franchise will not be enough to interfere 
with her performing the family duties she 
now has. 

The granting of the franchise will result 
in the election of only a very small number 
of women to office. In the states where for 
years they have had the franchise the elec 
tion of a woman to office has always been 
noted as exceptional. A man’s activities 
and experience outside of the home in 
matters analogous to public business will 
suggest him, rather than a woman, for its 
discharge. Moreover, when it comes to the 
election of a woman there is little danger 
that the female electors as a class will, as 
a habit, vote for her just because she is a 
woman. 

We should be blind if we did not recog- 
nize that the higher and wider education of 
women, the added interest many of them 
are taking in public affairs, in parochial 
matters, in philanthropy and charity, the 
economic pressure upon many of them to 
enlarge their business and wage-earning 
activities beyond the domestic circle and 
into closer association with matters outside 
the home, have changed considerably the 
conventional relation of woman to man in 
general society. Women are more inde 
pendent than they used to be. They have 
to be under existing conditions and it is 
well that they should be. It is not physical 
disability, but convention, that has ex 
cluded them from many avenues of liveli- 
hood. The Great War has forced upon the 
peoples of the belligerent nations the use of 
women in branches of service that have 
been monopolized by men heretofore, and 
this test of their availability for wider 
fields of labor will have a permanent result 
in opening to them new opportunities. 

These changes have not come because of 
the movement for woman suffrage. That 
movement has been only one of the results 
of the necessary enlargement of woman's 
sphere in life. The theory that each woman 
ought to be a wife and a mother and de- 
pendent on a man, and that those who are 
not are useless burdens on society, has been 
seen to be unjust to women and unwise 
socially and economically. It has forced 
foolish, unsuitable and unhappy marriages, 
and greatly increased divorces, and has 
broken np homes. It has deprived the com- 
munity of the service of many competent 
workers in many branches of useful busi- 
ness and industry. 

I do not deny that woman’s coming out 
into the hurly-burly of the world must lose 
for her some of the consideration which has 
been heretofore accorded her when she was 
treated as a noncombatant, so to speak. 
The metaphor of the ivy clinging about the 
oak must pass away, and the poetic con- 
ception of the flower of chivalry will not 
furnish a rule of conduct for most men in 
dealing with women in a workaday world 
in which they both are in the competition 
of life. It may take away from many 
women some of that charm which they now 
have because they have been free from the 
spirit and spur of ambition and emulation 
in a wide field of activity. They are to be- 
come more the companions of men, and 
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EGYPTIENNE 


‘STRAIGHTS: 


CIGARETTES 


Light a “STRAIGHTS,” also one of 
your high-priced Turkish cigarettes. 
Close your eyes. Take a puff of one, 
then a puff of the other, and try to tell which is 
which. You'll find youcannot distinguish between 
them, because “STRAIGHTS” Quality is iden- 
tical with that of higher-priced Turkish brands. 


Which explains the tremendous popularity of these 
100% Pure Turkish cigarettes among Quality smokers. 


We believe that practically every tobacco dealer in the 
U. S. now sells “STRAIGHTS,” but if you should be un 
able to get them, send us your dealer's name and lic 
for a package of 10, or $1.00 for a package of 100. Smoke 
as many cigarettes as you wish, and if not satisfactory 
return remainder of box and we will refund your moncy 


The American Tobacco Co., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 10 for 10c 





Rannine 4 BY wore AT 4% iInTEREE? 


To meet the needs of thousands of people in all parts of the World, this 
large, safe bank has for years maintained a Banking by Mail Depart 
ment, receiving deposits, small as well as large, and paying 4% compound 
interest. Send TODAY for our interesting Booklet “M” tree on request 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. @] CAPITAL & SURPLUS § 6.500,000.00 
asserTs oven MILLION DOLLARS 
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Quicker combustion will transform the behavior of an ar 10 eX i! Ome 
spark burns the gas slowly. Two simultaneous spark tarting fame trom two separate 
at once—burn it almost instantly 





More power, more snap, greater gasoline mileage. less cart n deposit 
less gear shifting all these consti Sean 
SU-DIG SERIES PLUGS 
to the regular plugs. They are a revelation t ery 


No change in magneto or battery system is required; just add one SI 
DIG Plug per cylinder, connecting as shown. T ap the alve caps if necessar 


Ask your dealer, or write for free book, * How to Get More Power 


SUPERIOR MOTOR POWER COMPANY, 42 Irving Place, New York City 

















Three Comfys Weigh Less 
Than One Street Shoe 


THE SATURDAY 


average leather shoe 


(man’s) 
ounces. 


weighs fifteen 


Three Comfy Felt Slippers, a man’s, 


a woman’s and a child’s, 


weigh only seven ounces 


— less than half the weight of one shoe. 


When you are resting, rest your feet. 


and slip on Comfys. 


om GREEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


made of extra high grade Comfy felt 
the limit of comfort. 
feet. 


Give lots of Comfys at Christmas 


Pull off your shoes 


Felt 


My Slippers 


a light, porous, yielding material that gives 
They are as alluring to the eye as they are restful to the 
Ask your best local merchant for Comfys. 


Often the very people who may need the 


soft, consoling comfort of Comfys most are the very last to think of buying 


them for themselves. 


Woman's Peerless 
Comly. Trimmed 
with ribbon and 
pompon in colors 
© harmonize. In 
any color, 


Price $1.50 


Packed in beautiful boxes. 


Order direct from our catalog No.10 A (mailed free) 
if no dealer has the genuine Comfys for you. 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., Boston 

New York Office and Stock Room, 116 E. 13th St. 


Please send all orders and inquiries to our 
New York Ofice 
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for the price of a good book. 


This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) $775 
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o mdingly low prices 

wy ata ‘cousiderable saving to you. Hardly a 

left wh there are no Lundstrom Bookcases 

76, (000 —~? any prominent citizens 

“s, lawyer and tgymen Lundstrom 

asee have been made f< w 1S ye cars and have 

ooo Given Mey satisfaction. Write for our new 
catalog No. 25 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
ul x 


Branch Office: Flatiron Bidg., N.Y. City 


STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


S., Conferring Degree 


LA 


Only recognized resident aw school in U. 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S. conducting jent school and giving same 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to bar ex 
amination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu 
tion of its kind in the world, Send today for Large Ilus- 
trated pectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bid jg., Chicago, Dl. 
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Write for our 

big Introductory 

offer on the latest 
scientific hearing in- 
strument, the perfected new 


Mears Ear P MANY times as efficient and powerfu! 
as the old model. 06 degrees of sound 
in 8 adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 
F Sold only direct from our New York office on 
ree trial at our expense. Test it for 15 days 
Costs nothing &f you do not want to keep it, Easy monthly 
payments if you wish, at the lowest met laboratory price direct 
to you. Sead for this offer and the Mears Booklet--F REF 
Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St, Dept. 2356, New York 


| Highest Quality : at Lowest Price 
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their judgment and strength of character 
are to appeal to men more than of yore. 
This necessarily involves some loss on their 
part of the consideration they have received 
as dependent members of the family and 
society which doubtless has contributed to 
and sweetened the harmony of social rela- 
tions between the sexes, because it has been 
agreeable to most women and has involved 
a delicate flattery to the greater force and 
importance of men. 

Of course the reaction and departure 
from the conventional restrictions upon the 
activities of women have been accompanied 
by excessive exhibitions which always char- 
acterize a reform, and they shock our sen- 
sibilities. But such foolish extremes need 
not be regarded as permanent, nor are we 
justified in charging them to the woman- 
suffrage movement. They are only results 
or accompaniments of the same cause. 
Suffrage will not unduly accentuate silly 
efforts to unsex women. The man who is 
stronger physically will not lose, though he 
may modify, his attitude of tenderness and 
courtesy to his mother, his wife and his sis- 
ter, or their sex, and they will not cease to 
value it and rely upon it simply because 
they have found new occupations enabling 
them to earn an independent livelihood or 
have been granted a voice in the Govern- 
ment and are thereby stimulated to an in- 
terest in and study of public questions. 

The poetic sentiment that the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world will not 
bear the test of cold analysis, except as a 
general truth that mothers have an oppor- 
tunity to train the character of their chil- 
dren in youth and can thus give moral 
strength to the next generation. Why 
should they be rendered any less qualified 
to perform this duty by greater knowledge, 
voice and responsibility in political affairs? 
I have been in the states where women 
vote, have met the women, have talked 
to them from the political platform, and I 
did not discover either from observation or 
inquiry that they had changed their natures 
in any way or that the homes in those states 
were any less useful units and centers of 
happiness than in states where women do 
not vote. 

We have held up to us, as something to 
be deplored, the assertiveness, the disposi- 
tion to advertise, the loquacity and the 
violence of some of those women who now 
seek notoriety and obtain it in the canvass 
of votes for women, as a type which will 
persist after their victory has Rees won and 
a type toward which the character of all 
women will approximate. The male dema- 
gogue and the shallow haranguer we always 
have with us. So doubtless we shall also 
always have women of the same genus. 
But one of the good results of woman suf- 
frage that we may reasonably count upon 
is the disappearance from unhealthy con- 
spicuousness of women of this class. Their 
occupation, like Othello’s, will be gone 
when the controversy is over. They will be 
relegated to the comparative obscurity that 
they deserve, and the qualities which have 
enabled them in an objectionable way to 
thrust themselves into the public eye under 
existing conditions will not lead to their 
preferment either by men or women when 
both men and women have the franchise. 

When the great body of women are as 
well prepared by education, training and 
experience for the exercise of the suffrage 
as men, it will probably be found that a 
greater number of highly intelligent, public- 
spirited women -will have more leisure for 
disinterested activity in local and other 
politics than men. Not engaged in the busi- 
ness or profession that commands the time 
and energy of their husbands, many women 
without the burden of earning a livelihood, 
and past the period of life when family 
cares absorb them, may form a useful addi- 
tion to those persons whose disinterested 
efforts are directed to purifying local pol- 
itics. 

It is objected that by nature women are 
not fitted to have a voice in the government. 
It is said that physically and mentally they 


| have not the capacity and judgment to 


exercise the franchise with safety to the 
public. That men so differ physically from 
women that they also differ mentally is 
true. Let us, for the sake of argument, 
concede. that on the whole the average 
man’s mental strength and capacity is 
greater than that of the average woman, 
though the instances of strong and brilliant 
mentality and force among women crowd 
upon me and make me reluctant to make the 
concession. Still, this is no basis forasserting 
that the difference, if it exists, is enough to 
justify the claim that with the same training 
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and experience a man may know enough to 
cast a vote and a woman may not. The 
important difference in the capacities of 
men and women to vote is in the lack of ex- 
perience and education that the women have 
had, and in their lack of training and conse- 
quent lack of interest in public affairs. 

The argument that a woman’s physical 
inferiority to man and her inability to bear 
arms should permanently deprive her of the 
right to vote is equally unsound. Capacity 
to fight is not a condition precedent to citi- 
zenship, nor is the ability to become a sol- 
dier essential to the making of a competent 
and useful voter. If so, then men should 
be disqualified for the electoral franchise if 
they cannot pass the medical examination 
of the recruiting officer or are past the mili- 
tary age. 

No one ever proposed such a rule of 
eligibility for male voters. It has been sug- 
gested that women voters would not favor 
aun adequate defense when the country nee ods 
it. On such an issue I venture to think ws 
would find the same difference of opinion 
as among men. 

On the whole, however, if in any of the 
states now acting on the question I were 
called upon to vote I would vote against 
giving the suffrage, because I think to force 
it on an unwilling or indifferent majority of 
women lacking in needed training and gen- 
eral experience is to add to the electorate an 
element that will not improve its governing 
capacity. The women have been without 
a vote for now one hundred and twenty- 
five years and they have not really suffered 
by it. TheGovernment has continued to be 
a good one. 

Their disabilities have been removed, their 
rights of life, liberty and property have been 
made equal to those of men. The longer 
the extension of the franchise to women 
waits, the better they will be prepared for 
it and the more good and less harm it will 
do. Let us, therefore, not force the ballot 
into their hands on theory, but let it come 
as a growth in their own conception of the 
part they ought to play in the political lif 
of the country. 


Electric Cookers 


LECTRIC cooking, which has been 

making slow progress owing to the ex- 
pense as compared with other methods, is 
on the point of agreatadvance. Alloverthe 
world electricians have been tackling the 
problem; and they are now recording some 
real successes, based on the one idea of 
getting the most use out of the heat sup- 
plied. 

One American engineer recently ex- 
plained the situation by saying that in the 
old days, when food was cooked by a wood 
fire in an open fireplace, a vast amount of 
heat was wasted in the operation, but the 
fuel was cheap; then coal ranges came, 
with cheaper fuel and more efficient use of 
the heat supplied; and, later, gas ranges, 
which applied the heat even more directly 
to the job. So, in order to obtain the 
obvious advantages of electric cooking, it 
is logical to go a step farther and plan 
extreme conservation of the heat. Inciden- 
tally such a practice ought to mean cool 
kitchens. 

The present tendency, therefore, is to 
build electric stoves that will keep heat in, 
just like the familiar bottles that keep 
liquid hot for a day, or the fireless cookers. 
The heating element, which is made hot by 
electricity, is at the center of a box, well 
protected by mineral wool or some other 
insulating material that will serve to ke« p 
the heat in. 

One experimental design even goes so far 
as to make the outside of the box of white 
enamel and nickel plate, on the theory that 
a black outside will send the heat out and 
a mirrorlike outside will keep the heat in. 
Careful studies are being made to dis- 
cover tne exact degree of heat that will 
cook each kind of food most economically, 
with the idea of saving on the amount of 
electricity sent into the cooker. 

Anotherexperimental electric cooker, with 
the same general design of heating element 
in the center, surrounded by insulating 
material, has a water jacket outside of all 
to catch all the heat leaking out from the 
center and apply it to furnishing the neces- 
sary hot water for kitchen use. This cooker 
is designed to store heat, so that a small 
amount of current will be used continu- 
ously, which means lower rates for electric 
service; and yet it will have plenty of heat 
always ready when the time comes for 
cooking a meal. 
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A Business Story 


About Goodyear Laminated Tubes 


How telling the facts 
increased Goodyear Inner 
Tube sales by 50 per cent 
in one month. 


One morning last March two Goodyear 
men met to discuss our tires. In came our 
Factory Manager with a Goodyear Lami- 
nated Tube. 

He said, “Here's something as deserving as the 
Goodyear tire, and few men know the facts. If 
all men did, every motorist in America would be 
drawn toward these Tubes, whatever tire he favors. 

“More than that, the best advertisement pos- 
sible for Goodyear tires is this Laminated Tube. 
Getting men to try it will win them to Goodyear 
tires.” 

Then he told us the facts which we put in 
print. The next month our Tube sales jumped 50 
per cent. Which shows how many men wanted 
a surpassing Tube without an extra price. 


Many Tubes in One 


Goodyear Laminated Tubes are built of many 
thin layers, not of one thick piece of rubber. 
Note the 
picture. 
These 
many 
layers of 
pure rub- 
ber are then vulcanized into 
a solid tube. 

The advantage is this: For- 
eign particles get into rubber, 
causing flaws. In a thick piece 
of rubber they often pass un- 

detected, and the flaws may go clear 

through. That's fatal in an air-con- 

taining tube. But in these thin sheets 

inspection shows the specks and we eliminate 
them. 

That's the only way we know of to make 

a leak-proof Tube. And we get a leak-proof 

valve patch by making it integral with the Tube. 
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14% Thicker This Year 


Below we picture the actual thickness of a 
4y-inch Tube. And it's all pure rubber— yet 
as thick as a compounded Tube. 
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We have always made fine Tubes. But this 
year we have made certain sizes thicker and 
heavier, but of the same pure rubber. One size 
is 12'2% thicker; another is 1624% thicker. 
Our additions will cost about $225,000 on our 
years production. Yet we reduced our Tube 
prices by 20 per cent. So these Laminated 
Tubes cost about the same as other Tubes today. 
It's unwise not to get them. 

Those are the facts which in one month added 
50 percent to our Tube sales. They are irresistible. 
Today these Tubes, with hundreds of thousands, 
are creating respect for Goodyear standards. 
They are winning men to Goodyear tires. 


Any Goodyear dealer will supply you. A 
Goodyear Service Station in your neighborhood 
has your size in stock, and will give you full 
Goodyear service. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodyear Tubes 
Are Gray 


The Tubes are alway 
gray, made of pure rubber. 
We omit all foreign ingre 
dienta. We do thig to mini 
muze friction heat, the Tube's 
worst enemy 
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Laminated Tubes 
Extra Heavy Tubes — Uncolored 
Built Layer on Layer 
By the Makers of Fortified Tires 
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CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND. 


You buy Prince Albert 
in any neck of the 
woods because it's the 
unitversal pipe and 
cigarette tobacco! 
Toppy red bags (handy 
forrollers), 5c; tidyred 
tins, 10c. Prince 
Albert is also sold in 
handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humi- 
dors—and—in that fine 
crystal-glass humidor 
with the sponge- 
moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in 
such splendid condi- 


tion—always! 


Prince Albert 
just does this 
little old thing: 


puts a jimmy pipe or makin’s cigarette 
into your mouth with a brand-new idea 
of how joy usly good tobacco smoke 
can be! Get the drift of this scheme of 
firing-up any time of the night or day 
with P. A. and feeling like you never 
can fill up your smoke chest—it’s so 
good, so cool, so full of friendly flavor 
and fragrance! The patented process 
takes care of that—and cuts out bite 
and parch. Quick as you tune-up your 
cymbals, bang-away on some 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Don't want to crowd you, but you'll 
think it's Thanksgiving Day in the 
morning when you say your first 
howdy-do to P. A.! It’s certainly 
all there with the bells on, no matter 
how you smoke it, when you smoke 
it, or where you smoke it! 


And it’s corking-clever to be on 
speaking terms with the brand of 
tobacco you can smoke early in the 
a. m.! Jams sunshine into your 

spirit the whole day long! Can't 
hardly wait, sometimes, to fill that old jimmy or to roll 
a cigarette! You could just eat that P. A. smoke! 


Your face will make a parlor-picture when you open- 
up your first supply of Prince Albert! Greets you so 
cheery-like! 


You unhook a short piece of coin in exchange for some 
P. A. Then you'll get hand-decorated proof that 
Prince Albert is there, in flavor, coolness and all- 
around smoke-joy excelling the most cheerful thought 
about its goodness either we or its most enthusiastic 
friends ever could uncork! 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















a Goat Record 
Teeth-Good Health 


Victoria ______, a winner in a Better Babies Con- 


Name of <= test, has Good Teeth—Good Health—Good Spins. 


writer on 


pana Her mother writes that with Victoria and her sisters 


COLGQTE oS 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRACE MARK 


helped greatly. Is the Tooth Brush Drill a habit in your home? Do you realize that it should be? 


Will you let us help you make the Tooth Brush Drill 


, a daily one for your children? : 
Ribbon Dental Cream —— oe A generous trial tube sent 


is sold everywhere Colgate & Co. Dept.P 199 Fulton St., N.Y. for 4c in stamps 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—J/uxurious, lasting, refined 




















